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PREFACE. 


This Gazetteer is the work of Mr. A. H, Diack. C.S., who was 
Settlement Officer of Kiilu during the years 1887 to 1890, and for a 
portion of 1891. I have merely revised it, and brought it up to date 
in parts, particularly in the portions relating to the Forest Settlement 
and the Waziri Rupi Settlement. The Appendix containing the more 
" /important of the various Notifications issued under the Indian Forest 
Act, VII of 1878, is given because these Notifications are of constant 
use to those in charge of the District Administration ; they are here 
collected in a readily accessible form. The Appendix giving an 
account of Mr. Louis Dane’s journey across from Spiti to the Parbati 
Valley in Waziri Riipi by a route untried up to his time is of some 
general interest. 


The SOth May 1898. 


P. D. AGNEW, c.s. 
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PART IL-KULU AND SARAJ. 


CHAPTER I.-THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.-DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Kulu sub-division of the Kangra district, to a descrip- Chapter I, A- 
tion of which this volume is devoted, consists of three tracts of 
country, each of a widely different character from either of the p 

others. For administraiive purposes it is divided into two talisils, the "tare^'parts'^ of 
called respectively Kulu and Saraj (the latter formerly known as this volume. 

Pliich from the name of the village in which the old tahsil building 
was situated), but this division has been made with reference to the 
distribution of population and of arable land and takes no account 
of the triple division according to physical features. In this part 
of the Gazetteer will be described the Sard] tahsil and the gi eater 
portion of the Kulu tahsil, because these together form a homo- 
geneous tract which mnv conveniently bo referred to in the 
following pages as Kiilu Proper. The other two tracts which form 
the remainder of the sub-division are known as Lfihul and Spiti, 
and are described in Parts III .and IV of this work ; administra- 
tively they are comprised in the Kiilu tahsil. 

Kdln Proper lies between north latitude 3P20' and 32^20^ Bouudaiios. 
and east longitudes 76^59' and 77'^50' and includes the upper 
portion of the Bias valley together with a small jiieco of the Satlaj 
valley towards the south. Outlie north a very high mountain 
range sep.avates it from the valley of the Ohenab, which at this 
point is included in Labul . The western boundary is more complex. 

Towards the north it is the ridge which forms the watershed 
between the Bias and the liavi, the latter stream rising on the 
other side of it and flowing through the Bara Bangahal Idluka of 
the Piilampur tahsil of Kangra. Further south an offshoot 
from that ridge divides Kulu from the valley of the Ul, which in 
the upper portion of its course flows through the Chhota Bangahal 
tdluha of Palampur and in the lower through Mandi State. 

About half-way down the western border of Kiilu the boundary 
quits this spur and turns abruptly to the east down to the bank of 
the Bias river, which for the next ten miles of its course south- 
wards is the boundary between Kiilu and Mandi Slate. The river 
then turns abruptly to (lie west and flows through Mandi. At the 
point where it turns it is joined from the east by the Sainj stream, 
which separates the Kulu tahsil on the north from the Sara] tahsil 
on the south. Close to its conflnence with the Bias the Sainj is 
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Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive- 

Bouadaries, 


joined from the sonfch by another stream, the Tifthan, which for 
the nest few miles, a.s far as the village of Manglaiir, forms the 
we.'itern boundary of Kulu, Between Manglaur and its source the 
course of the Tii'than is (rom east to we.st, lying entirely within 
the limits of Kulu, and from Manglaur southwards the 
western boundary is a small tributary of the 'Xirthan, 
ri.sing in a high ridge which bisects the Saraj tahsll from east to 
west. From the source of that tributary the boundary crosses 
that ridge in a straight line southwards to the source of a similar 
sinull streatn which, flowing in a southerly direction, falls into tho 
Satlaj and separates Kulu from, in the upper part of its course, 
Mandi, and, in the lower part, Suket State. 


Division 

Waziiis. 


The southern boundary of the Kiilu sub-division is formed by 
the Satlaj which divides it from the Simla district, from several 
petty Native States under tho control of tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla, and from Bainpnr-Bashahr State. 

The eastern boundary is towards the north the very high 
range separating Ivutu ((.e., the Bias valley) from Spiti, which is the 
valley of the Spiti river, a tributary of the Satlaj. This range, 
running southwards, gives oft first the Pnrbati and then the Sainj 
and the Tirthan, already mentioned tributaries of the Bias, and 
then throws oat the lateral ridge referred to above as bisecting 
the Sarrij tahsll from east to west. From the south of this 
ridge tho eastern boundary of Kulu separates the sub-division from 
the Uampur-Basliahr State (which lies on both sides of the Satlaj), 
and running down a spur projecting from the ridge southwards 
into the valley of a small stream, the Kurnad, an affluent of the 
Satlaj follows that stream to its junction with the river. 


The tract thus bouaded contains a total area of 1,934 square 

miles and forms a strip of country about eighty miles in length, 
and varying from twenty to forty miles in breadth, with a popula- 
tion by the census of 1891 of 105,051 .souls. It is divided into six 
sub-divisions called wazjri^, four of which lie in the Kulu and two 
in the Sartij tahsil. )V:iziii Barol occupies the northern extremity 
ot Kulu Proper and extends from the source of the Bias southwards 
along both hanks of that river. On the right bank its southern 

atllucnt of the Bias. South of 
the I hojalati Waziri Lag-.'Stiri occu|)ios the whole of the rioht of 
west bank of Bio Bias down to tho B.arvari. Both WazlrfLao-- 
hari and U aziri I ag-Mabaraja protrude towards tho sources of the 
1 hojalati and the Sarvari a iilile to the north of these streams. 
The barvari is another tributary of the main river forming the 
northern boundary of Waziri Lag-ilah^raja which includes 
the whole ot the remainder of Kulu Proper to the 
the Bias. On the left or east b.ank of ilie river 
1 aroi extends down to its Junction with the Parbati and 
a portion, but not the whole of the northern half of the 

t>‘e Kulu tahsil IvinT to tho eas 
of the Bits forms Waziri Bupi, which is separated on the sout 


west o 
Wazir 
include 
valley 
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from tahsil Saraj by the Sainj, already mentioned, and on the Chapter I, A- 

north from Waziri Parol by the Parbati up to its junction with ~7~.. 

the Malana stream, an affluent from the north, and from that "fiscnptive. 

point onwards by the spur which is the watershed between the 

Slalana stream and the Parbati, and which is an offshoot from the 

great range of mountains to the north. Waziri Inner Saraj (or 

Sara] Jdnib Bias) comprises the whole of the tract between the 

Sainj on the north and the ridge running through the middle of 

the Saraj tabsil from east to west on the south ; while Waziri 

Outer Sariij (or Saraj Janib Satlaj) stretches southwards from 

the ridge to the Satlaj. The areas of the six wazlris are 

approximately estimated to be as follows:— 


Waziri Parol ... 

. . 

• •• 

... 49G square mil 

„ Lag-Sari 



... 91 

>J »» 

,, Lag-Maliaraja 


... 

... 84 

)> n 

» Kupi 

«.« 


... C77 

)) )> 

„ Inner Saraj ... 

... 

... 

... 308 

n ») 

„ Outer Saraj ... 


... 

... 275 

n )) 


The nature of the further sub-division of the ivaziris into 
kollua and phdtla will be noticed in Chapter III, Section D. 

It will appear from the above description that five out General oonfigu- 
of the six •waz'irU lie in the basin of the Bias, a basin enclosed ration, 
by very high mountain ranges, the lowest, that which intersects 
the Sar&j tahsil and which may be called, from the name of 
tile chief pass over it, the Jalori ridge, having an average ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, while the others, those namely that separ- 
ate the Bias from the Spiti, Chenab and Ravi valleys, have a 
mean elevation of 18,000 feet above the sea. Rising at the 
northern extremity of the basin from the crest of the Rotang 
Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea (the lowest point in the Chenob- 
Bias watershed), the river flows in a southerly direction for 
more than 60 miles as far as Larji village, the point ( at an ele- 
vation of less than 3,000 feet) where it turns abruptly to the west 
and enters Mandi State. Its fall within this distance averages 
130 feet a mile, but is much more abrupt through the first fifteen 
miles than in the remainder, in which the average fall probably 
does not exceed 70 feet a mile. Its source lies above the limits 
of tree-growth, and for the first few miles of its course the Bias 
tumbles rapidly down through open mountain pasture and, some- 
what lower, through scattered birch woods, till at about 9,000 feet 
above sea-level Rala, the halting-place for travellers before the 
ascent of the Rotang Pass, is reached. Here there is a very 
pretty fall and for some miles further the course of the river lies 
through a magnificent glen with precipitous crags on either side 
and beautifully wooded, the spruce and silver tir (a ties snitthiana 
an-d ahies webhiana) and the sycamore growing in abundance. 

Towards the month of the glen the river plunges into a chasm 
enclosed by sheer cliffs not more than twenty feet apart at the 
top and races for 3,000 yards through the almost subterranean 
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Chapter I, A. passage, 100 feet in depth. Emerging from this gorge to 
the right and left of the mouth of which lie Palchan and Koti, 
G nTJ/^confi ur most northerlj’ villages in Kulu Proper, the Bias enter.s 

^ valley which viewed from a commanding point on the ridge 
above — distance exaggerating steep, and toning down gentle 
slopes — looks like a level alluvial plain of two to four miles 
width, enclosed between two great mountain walls. The river 
flows in a deep bed in the centre of the plain and is joined at 
intervals by tributaries, which, having cut deep narrow glens in 
the mountain forming the sides of the valley, flow through the 
alluvial plain in channels a little below the level of its surface. 
Most of these tributaries are fed by the accumulations of snow 
on the lops of the side ridges and are always full of water. 
Channels cut from them at the points where they leave the 
mountains draw off water to irrigate large portions of the plain, 
which, though it appears level when seeu from above, is really 
a succession of plateaus sloping gently down to the banks of the 
river and carefully terraced into fields. As much as possible 
of the land in these is irrigated ; and the remainder, though 
unirrigated, is very rich. The mountains on either side of the 
valley are less perpendicnlar than they seem from a distance and 
are thickly dotted with hamlets, each surrounded with its plot 
of unirrigated cultivation terraced on slopes more or less steep : 
in places the whole face of the mountain from ridge to river is 
under cultivation ; and in the glens through which the tributaries 
of the Bias flow, there are numerous villages with their fields 
terraced on the sides of the valleys or lying in level strips and 
patches, sometimes irrigated, on the margins of the streams. 


The Bias 
tribalaries. 


and its 


Such is the general aspect of the valley down to the southern 
boundaries, already described, of Waziri Parol on the left bank 
of the river and of Waziri Lag-Maharaja on the right bank; 
these boundaries nearly meet on the river at a point adjoining 
the village of Bajaura, 40 miles by road from the mouth of the 
romantic chasm below Rala. Swollen by its numerous feeders, 
the Bias has already at this point assumed the dimensions of a 
great river. The more important of these tributaries may here 
be noticed ; some have already been mentioned. On the right 
bank the first is the Solang or Bias-Kund— a glacier-fed stream 
draining the mountains to the west of the Kotang Pass and 
falling into the Bids at Palchan after a course of thirteen 
miles through a fine gleu clad on both sides with forests of firs 
and pines. Further down on the right bank, near Manali villaae 
and halting.place, nine miles below Kala, the river is joined by 
the Manalsu Khad— a fine stream with a densely wooded glen 
glorying in the possession of forests of magnificent deodar cedars! 
Bi™- less magnificent forests adorn the valleys of the 

t which are the other two large affluents 

of the Bias on it.s right bank. On the left bank the most import - 
ant tubiifcary is the Rainihal, wliich rising on the Hatnta Pass 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet on the Bids-Chenab watershea 
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falls, a rapid foaming torrent, tlirongh dense forests, into the Bias 
near Jagatsukh village almost opposite Mandli. In its deep bed 
in the centre of the alluvial plain the river here presents a strik- 
ing contrast to these rushing torrents. The river banks are high 
and steep, and hung with bush and creeper ; between them the 
river winds from side to side, now deep and smooth, now foaming 
down rocky rapids in channels fringed with alder, and through 
meadows and marshes dotted with elm and poplar. Here and 
there wooded islands break the stream into several branches. 
This part of the country is remarkably beautiful, and has gained 
for the Kulu valley the reputation of being perhaps the prettiest 
part of the British Himalayas. 

VA 

Between Bajaura and Larji the valley -of the Bias (which 
is here the boundary between the Rupi Waziri of Kulu on the 
east and Mandi State on the west) contracts and the mountain 
sides on either bank slope very steeply down from ridge to 
river bank. On the Mandi side there are villages and a sprink- 
ling of forest ; but on the loft bank the eye rests only on steep 
grassy ascents almost inaccessible to man or beast, and between 
Bajaura and Larji there is but a single village. As L4rji is 
approached the valley narrows to a gorge through which the 
water flows deep and smooth, and then with a sweep round to 
the west the Bids disappears through a still deeper and more 
precipitous gorge into Mandi territory. 

To the east of this reach of river lies Waziri Rupi, which 
includes nearly the whole of the Parbati valley and the northern 
half of the valley of the Sainj, together with the valley of the 
Hurla which flows from east to west like the other two streams 
and falls into the Bias at a point almost midway between their 
junctions with that river. All three valleys are extremely 
narrow and their sides are steep and precipitous ; it is only in a 
few places in each that the mountains descend in gentle slopes 
to the bank of the stream. About half the villages are situated 
in such places and on gentle slopes in side glens or on the flat 
tops of spurs ; and there is some level cultivation on the bank of 
the Bias between the points where it is joined by the P&rbati 
and the Hurla. The basins of these two streams contain abun- 
dant forests. The northern bank of the Sainj is bare, steep, 
rocky and exposed to the sun. 

The southern bank of the Sainj lies in Waziri Inner Saraj 
and, though steep like the hill-side on the north bank, is finely 
wooded, contains some valuable deodar forest and good cultiva- 
tion, and is in places very beautiful. The remainder of Waziri 
Inner Saraj is composed of the valley of the Tirthan stream 
which, rising at a point not far distant from the source of the 
Sainj, flows at first westward parallel to that stream as far as the 
village of Manglanr on the Mandi border and then turning 
northwards for some miles unites with the Sainj, the combined 
stream falling into the Bias about a hundred yards below their 
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Chapter I. A. 
Descriptive. 

The Bias and its 
tributaries. 


janction. Down to Manglaur the Tirthan traverses a deep, 
narrow, winding glen densely clothed with forest growth, but from 
Manglaur northwards it passes through a series of bare rocky 
gorges. Larji, the point of junction of the Bias, Sainj and 
Tirthan, is thus the centre of three rocky chasms and has a site 
• of peculiar gloomy wildnes.s. 

The Satlaj Ya'iey. The Jalori ridge bisecting the Saraj tahsil and forming the 
watershed at this point between the Bias and the Satlaj is thick- 
ly wooded on both sides. Two large streams take their rise 
from the south side of it, one, the Kiirpan, from the eastern ex- 
tremity, and the other, the Bawa Gad, from the centre. These 
pursue south-weste^ courses to join the Satlaj, into which the 
latter falls at the soiRh-west corner of the tahsil, and they are 
separated by a high wooded spur shot out from the ridge from 
which they spring. From the lower extremity of this spur 
several small streams flow into the Satlaj, and to the east of the 
Kurpan valley also there are a few minor affluents of the great 
river. Ihe southern slopes of the Jalori ridge and the upper 
portions of the Xurpan and Bawa Gad valleys closely resemble 
Inner Saraj in character, but towards the bank of the Satlaj 
the bed of which is little more than C,000 feet above the sea 
where it skirts the tahsil on the south-east and is under 2,500 
feet where it leaves it at the south-west corner, the country 
opens out and the valleys become broad and fertile. On the 
bank of the river itself the hillside slopes steeply down, and 
there is only room between its base and the river margin for 
strips of level cultivation: these are fair to look at and in part 
irrigated from side streams, but the unirrigated portions are 
very liable to suffer from drought. 8o also is the cultivation 
terraced on the steep and bare hillside above, for in the early 
summer the heat in this portion of the confined Satlaj valley is 
probably greyer even than in the open Punjab plains. The 
valley of the Kurpan, on the other hand, for some miles above its 
junction with the Satlaj is sheltered from the heat and drought 
the mountains slope gently down on either side, and the low 
elevation is favourable to production. The Bawa Gad valley is 
narrower and steeper but similarly sheltered and fertile. ^ 


General character 
of the soecerj. 


* U- ’Uiles contained in Kula 

Proper, the cultivated portion amounts to only 115 square miles 
The remainder consists almost entirely of forest and^of desolate 
mountam waste above the limit of tree-growth. The highest 
villages are not more than 9,000 feet aLve the sea and the 

5 000?ee" TtVa 1 ? - "bou? 

5,000 feet. The hamlets which are dotted about the mountain 

slopes are groups of houses standin-r as close o In 

nature of the ground will uermit T together as the 

tower-shaped, three or four storeys hioh w'ifh'h f generally 
each storey, 4ith wooden veJShs w ’ . one room to 

storey and crowned by sloping roofs cfXro\\ro WnX 
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The lower storey is occupied by the cattle and sheep and goats ; Chapter I, A. 
''jilt and consequently instead of the fresh plastered walls and clean —7- . 

‘‘ swept court-yards to be seen in the low hills, there is as much Descriptive, 

mud and mess round the houses as in farm-yard in England. 

Kound the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there ° o »ce“ery. 

with walnut and apricot trees, and fringed with belts oiJcharsiL* 

or morUjt evergceeu oaks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; 

mixed up with the fields and separating them from those of 

the next village, are slopes of steep grass and strips of kail pine 

and deodar cedar forest. Above the villages, wherever there is 

some soil and not too much suu, dark forests of raif and tosh pines, 

lit np here and there with patches of maple or horse chestunt, 

spread along the upper slopes, and are succeeded again by 

straggling woods of stunted oak, birch, and lilac rhododendron. 

Rounded grassy summits or bare ridges of rock crown the 
whole, and here and there, up a valley, or through an opening 
in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 
snows of the great ranges of which the mountains forming the 
foundations of the villages are spurs and offshoots. This is the 
summer aspect of the country ; in the winter the ground is 
covered with snow for two or three days, or for months together, 
according to suitation. Snow does not usually lie long at 
heights of less thau 6,000 feet, but the aspect has more to do 
with the time it lies than the elevation. 

It is perhaps in the spring that the country shows to its 
best advantage. Early in March the apricot trees dotted among 
the fields burst into full blossom almost before their leaves appear 
while at the same time the wild medlars {shegal) are crowned 
with wreaths of white flowers and with fresh green foliage 
simultaneously. A little later the sprouting of the leaf buds 
gives the elms a brownish-purple hue and the alders assume 
their bright green coats. The hhalchar tree with its scarlet 
clusters is soon a conspicuous feature in the landscape until 
thrown into the shade by the gorgeous crimson of the rhododen- 
dron, and early iu June the horse-chestnuts are masses of 
blossom, irresistible attractions to millions of humming bees, 
while the green nuts nipped by the birds or by spring showers 
are already falling from the walnut trees. In the same interval 
the fields of wheat and barley rapidly change their hues from 
green to golden yellow, but before they are ripe for the sickle the 
brown farrows of the rice-land dotted with heaps of manure, 
have been planted out and have become uniform stretches of 
velvetty green. The monsoon rains of July and August giving 
new life to the grass and brushwood of the hillsides colour the 
whole with the same deep shade of green dolled by the masses 
of white-grey cloud that obscure the mountain tops. With the 
autumn return clear blue skies in September : fields and forests 
alike show wonderful tints of crimson and gold, ripened grain 
and dying creepers ; and by December there is no green thing 

* Qutrcus Semi-carpifulii f Qugicua excelta JAbiei Smithiana § Abies 
Weihiana. 
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to be seen but the everlasting pines and cedars in the forests : 
the fields are bare and the grass on the hillsides is dry and 
yellow or black where fire has been set to it. Then the winter 
casts its fall of snow over the whole except where in the lower 
valleys the brown leafless alders and elms and withered ferns 
offer shelter to the woodcock and pheasant until such time as 
the return of spring enables them to return to their favourite 
haunts high up on the mountains. 

The rainfall for each half-year for a period of five years at 
the three meteorological stations in Kulu Proper is shown in the 
following table, which also gives the average of observations ex- 
tending over a considerable period of years as published in the 
Punjab Gazette. 


Rainfall Table. 


Tear. 

1st Arnit — 30th j 
September. 

1 1st October- 
March, 

—31st 

Totae. 

1 

'rf 1 

a 

"*^0 1 

Kulu (ab. 
4,000 ft.). 

Banjar (ab, 
5,000 ft.). 

U 

rt 

to 

55 

w 

Banjar. 

Nagar, 

Kulu. 

1* 

a 

d 

C3 

1865.86 

30-6 

49-5 

29-2 

17-9 

18 

lO-G 

4S'o 

07*5 

39-8 

1886-8; 

201 

17-4 

19-3 

lOG 

7 

4-6 

307 

24-4 

23-9 

188;-88 

lO- 

33-1 

24-4 

13-8 

13’G 

4’6 

30'5 

467 

29-0 

1888-8!) 

26-C7 

21-8 

ir-4 

19 9 

22-G 

13o 

4S‘5 

44-4 

309 

1889-90 

22-9 

19-3 

29-8 

7’74 

11 71) 

! 

1 

30G 

31 0 

350 

Arerage of past years 

249 

28-2 

240 

15-3 

IG-O 

7-7 

1 

377 

42-8 j 

317 


These stations are central and the figures represent fairly 
the rainfall experienced in villages of medium elevation. The 
monsoon rainfall, however, varies very much locally and is lower 
than the table shows in the lower parts of the Bias basin and in 
the lowlying land along the Satlaj. At a higher elevation more 
ram falls and on the slopes towards the head of the Bias valley 
and also along the Jalori ridge and the spur which it throws out 
down the centre of Waziri Outer Saraj the rainfall is excessive. 
The winter rains are of importance not only for the rabi crops 
but also because, falling in the form of snow on the tops of the 
ridges, and drained off when the snow melts in the summer, they 
^pply water for the irrigation of the rice crop in the kharif. 
Irom the latter point of view the following table compiled from 
informatiou supplied to the Meteorological Reporter to the 
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Government of India, is more instructive than the rainfall 
return : — 



1 


Depth of snow on Aprii, 25th 

j 

Tahsil. 

Kamo of Pass. 

Height. 

j 

1802. 

1 

1891. 

1 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 



Feet. 

Feet. ' 

Foot. ■ 

Feet. 

1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

r' 

Botang ... 

13,000 

3 

10 

6 

15J 

4 

1 1 

Kulu 

1 

Harata ... ,,, 

14,500 


! 

8 

13 

3 

! 1 
L 

Bhabhu . . 

10.000 

... 

5 

If 

2 

4 

f 

Sirikand ... 

15,000 

6 

30 

17 1 

55 

14 

1 

Jalori 

10,500 


4 

1 

1 


SarAj 





1 


1 

1 

Gargai-asaii 

17,000 


12 ! 

8 

2 

7 


Baslileo ... 

11,000 

i 

4 ' 

2 

2 

1 


The mean temperature of SnUanpur, the capital of Kulu, 
was found by the Messrs. Schlapintweit to be as follows about 
1860, from May to November ■, but Sultanpnr is only 4,000 
feet above sea-level and is one of the hottest places iu the sub- 
division— 


May 


... 

... 

... 

... 

70'3 ilegrocg Fab. 

June ... 

... 





727 „ 

July 






? 5-2 „ „ 

August 






'81 

September 

... 





70-8 „ 

October 





... 

oS'B „ „ 

November 


... 

... 


... 

558 „ 


The climate is on the whole healthy, especially to Euro- 
peans, but there is a good deal of chronic sickness among the 
natives, in great part due no doubt to defective sanitation. 
Visitations of cholera have not been unknown, and in the summer 
of 1802 the valley of the Bias was swept by tho scoui'go from 
south to north. In former days small-pox found numerous 
victims, but the scruples of the people iu regard to vaccination 
appear recently to have been overcome, though in 1892 the 
jagirdar of Waziri Rupi, a descendant of the Rajput kings of 
Kulu, fell a victim to his neglect of tho precaution. Malarial 
fever is common during the monsoon rains in .the lower valleys, 
and the inhabitants of the higher villages show great aversion to 
venturing themselves in such places iu the fever season, so much 
so that they prefer to abandon even the sweets of litigation if 
these are only to be had by a visit to the Tahaildar’s Uourt at 
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Snltanpur ab that time. A more malignant fever called locally 
chameri (perhaps typhus) sometimes breaks out in a village and 
causes great havoc. Bowel complaints are frequent, but can 
generally be traced to undue indulgence in unripe fruit. Goitre 
is common in the Parbati valley, in some portions of Outer Saraj, 
and in other places, and the number of deaf-mutes returned at 
the census of 1891 was 541. Venereal disease of all kinds is 
very prevalent, aud the ascertained number of lepers is not less 
than 150. There is a Government Dispensary at Sulttinpur in 
charge of a Native Assistant Surgeon, and a private charitable 
dispensary is maintained at Ani, in Outer Saraj, by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Presbyterian Mission. 


SECTION B. -GEOLOGY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 

The mineral wealth of the Kiilu hills is potentially very 
great, but the isolation of the country from all possible mar- 
kets and the difficulty of procuring labour are probably insuper- 
able obstacles to any prospect of development. In Waziri Rfipi 
veins of silver, copper) and lead have been discovered ; gold is 
sometimes washed in minute quantities from the sands of the 
Parbati ; and there is a disused aud probably worked out silver 
mine on the bank of that river towards its head waters. 


In the valley of the Upper Bitis, too, various lodes have been 
discovered which might be worth working ; and traces of a very 
pure white crystal have been met with near Jagat Sukh on the 
Bias aud high up the Sainj Valley in Waziri Rupi. In 1869 a 
monopoly of tho working of mines of precious metal in the sub- 
division was granted by the Government and by the jagirdar 
of Waziri Rupi coujoiutly to an Englishman, Mr, J. Calvert, 
whose proceedings, however, were not attended with any 
marked success; and the lease was cancelled in 1883. Neo'otia- 
tions have since then been opened by several English capi^lists 
for a^ fresh lease, and are, it is understood, still in progress. 
Iron is found in places, aud several small mines are yet in 
existence, notably in Outer Saraj (Kothi Narayangarh), but 
most of these are not now worked, iron being imported instead 
from Mandi State, where it is more plentiful; the ore is embedded 
HI grams in friable rock which can easily be scraped or broken 
into small pmces. Slato of a very fair quality is obtainable 
throughout Kulu Proper, including Saraj, and is largely us«d 
for roofing purposes. ° 

There are many hot springs in* Kulu, the best known of 
which are at Mamkarn, Bash.st aud Kalat, the first in the vallev 
of the Parbati, the two latter on the banks of the Bias A? 
Mamkarn there are several jets. One of these, former?; the 
most importaut, has during the last few years been gradually 
dying out, the ground all round being curiously mafkeri « 

h, to actto of firo aod "ator, strolta of S S™ 
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burnt sienna alternating with what appear to be formations of Chapter I, B- 
a decidedly volcanic nature. The second spring, down by the — • 

river bank, is still in full play, but its waters can hardly be 
utilized. The third spring bubbles up by several jets in a spe- ^ 
cies of natural basin in the rocky soil, about twelve feet in 
circumference by a foot and half deep. The spring is always in 
great activity, and is said to rise and fall with the Parbati, 
being in temperature above boiling-point, so that the rice, which 
it is tie rigueur for pilgrims to have cooked in the pool, is pre- 
pared for consumption without further trouble to the owner 
than placing the grain in a bag and throwing it into the water. 

All around the rocks are too hot to be comlortably touched by 
the naked hand, and the air is impregnated with a distinct 
odour of sulphur; but the water is not unpleasant to the taste, 
and rice cooked in it is just as palatable as if prepared in the 
usual manner. There are several covered tanks for bathing 
purposes, and the waters are said to be found of benefit in rheu- 
matism and skin diseases. These springs are much resorted to 
as a place of pilgrimage. Devotees from Madras ani fakirs 
from Haiderabad Dekbaii have there been met with. There 
are seven or eight Hindu temples, the principal of which, in 
honour of Vishnu, is of siniila'- form to the famous tem|tle at 
Baijnath. In the temple of Ram Chandar there is a jet of steam 
and water rising eight or ten feet high with a loud rushing 
noise, and throwing up small I’ouud polished granite pebbles 
or manis, whence the name Mauikarn. 

At Baahist, which is situated on the left bank of the Bias, 
about 27 miles in a straight Hue above Sultaupur, there are 
three hot springs, of which the lowest is the twist active. The 
water bubbles from the ground into a small tank, and is thence 
led off into baths, which are much frequented by pilgrims and 
diseased persons. Kaldc is an insignificant hamlet of three or 
four houses some twenty miles to the north of Sultiiupur. There 
is one hot spring there, which is of a bitter taste, and whose 
waters, standing at a temperature of 104° Fahr., are received 
in an open tank about twelve feet square and three deep. This 
spring is of no great repute. A report on these springs by the 
Civil Surgeon of Kdngra is printed as an appendix to this 
volume. There are other hot priugs at Khirganga and Uasano 
Tirath in the Paibati valley, uear Lsrji on the Bias, and opposite 
Ahartali village on the Sainj. 

The fauna of Kulu is rich, hut has never been made the Ferse Katunr. 
subject of scientific treatment. Two kinds of hear are found, 
the black and the browji, both terrible inaramiers to the pea- 
sant, the former devouring his Indian-corn and the latter hi.s 
sheep. Leopards abound and commit great havoc among sheep 
aiid dogs, and sometimes among cattle and ponies also. Towards 
the summits of the high ridges ibex and in places hurral are to 
be found; and lower down musk-deer and barking deer are 
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plentiful in the forest while wild goats fharth or tar and ghuralj 
freqnent rockj ground and precipices. 

Wild cats, hyenas, wild pig, jackals, foxes, porcupines, 
and martens are common ; flying squirrels are numerous in the 
woods; they are sometimes tamed and make pretty pets. Otters 
are occasionally to be seen on the river banks There aie many 
kinds of game birds; those of the pheasant and partridge order 
are permanent residents ; large flights of duck, geese and teal 
pass down the valleys in the spring and autumn on their 
way between their summer home in the high mountains and 
their winter home in the Punjab plains, and some of them are 
seduced by the beauties of Kulu into passing their winter 
there; and wood-cock and snipe (the solitary and the Hima- 
layan varieties) visit the marshes on the banks of the Bias in 
the winter in numbers that vary very much from year to year; 
quail and ordinary snipe are also occasional visitors. Of 
pheasants nearly all tiie Indian kinds are to be found; the 
argus is rare, bub the niovial is still common on the high moun- 
tain sides; lower down the knklns (or luvagtn) and the chir 
are fairly plentiful ; and the white-crested pheasant fkalij or 
halesaj is abundant in the lowlying woods and thickets, in 
which also in Sartij peafowl are seen in places. The black 
partridge is fairly common, though not so thick as in the plains; 
the wood partridge is more rare, but chikor are abundant. In 
the winter the snow pheasant fgohinHJ and the snow partridge 
are occasionally found. Pigeons — blue-rocks, wood-pigeons and 
snow pigeons — abound. Birds of prey — eagles, vultures, kites, 
and hawks — are numerous ; and there is an infinite variety or 
small birds. The merry song of the blackbird is to be heard 
throughout the ye.ar, and the call of the cuckoo ushers in the 
summer, while the presence of the mnina and in the hot weather 
of the hoopoe, reminds the visitor that the plains of India are not 
very far distant. One of the most characteristic sounds of the 
denser forests in Kulu is the monmful note of the fiv, a small 
bird with red rings round its eyes ; the native prettily explain 
the melancholy of its c.all by attributing it to the bird seeing 
the reflection of the red rings in the water it drinks and imagin- 
ing that the water has been turned to blood. 

Snakes and vipers are by no means unknown, and the deadly 
karait has been found as high as 9,000 feet above the sea. Scor- 
pions and tarantulas are also sometimes encountered, and in the 
rainy season mosquitoes and sand-flies, and the even more 
malignant poto, swarm. Flights of locusts visited Kulu in 1889 
1890, and 1891, and did considerable damage to crops, but many 
met their death in attempting to scale the snowy mountains over- 
looking the source of the Bids. 

An inferior kind of fish is found in the Bias and in its larger 
tributaries, but the water is generally too cold for rnakuer, though 
a few of these have sometimes been known to find their way as 
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far up as the junction of the Bias and the Parbati in the warm 
rainy months of -July and August. Mahaeer are said also to be 
found in the Satlaj where it skirts Outer Saraj. 


Chapter I, B. 

GieoloOT, Fauna 
ana Flora. 


A volume might be devoted to the forest trees and flora of 
the sub-division. The following is a list of the twenty more 
valuable timber trees of the Kulu forests, and of a few other 
which are important on account of their fruit or other products. 


The kelu and hail forests are not extensive, and are situated 
for the most part low down in the valleys in the neighbourhood 
of the villages. The extensive forests high up on the sides of 
the mountains contain in the way of pines only the rai and tos 
('Abies Smithiana a,ud Picea WehhianaJ. The deiididr fCupressus 
torulosaj and the sharnyhdd or box are found in some localities, 
but not in large quantities. The commonest trees in the forest 
in addition to the pines are several kinds of oak, a horse chest- 
nut, rhododendrons, maples and birches. Yew and wild walnut 
are also not uncommon ; Himalayan poplar and alder are found 
in the valleys. 


No. 

English Names. 

V cruftcular Names. ■ 

Scientific Names. 

1 

Deodar 

Kelo, keli, diar 

Cedrus deodaro. 

2 

Box ... 1 

Shamshad, jakri, chikri 

Buxns sempervirens. 

3 

Walnut ... 1 

Khor, aklirot ... ■ 

luglans regia. 

4 

Ash 

Angu ... j 

Fraxinus (loribunda. 

5 

Elm 

Marn, imbri, niaral, sliuko j 

TJImiis Wallichiana. 

6 

Alder 

Kosh 

Alnus nitida. 

7 

Blue pine 

Kail 

Finns cxcelsa. 

8 

Chil 

Chn ' ... 

Finns longifolia. 

9 

Spruce 

[ Rai 

Abies Smithiana 

10 

Silver fir 

j Tos, poi, badrai 

Abies Webbiana. 

11 

Yew 

1 Raklial, rakhal 

Taxus baccata. 

12 

Cypress 

' Devidear 

1 

Cupreasus torulosa. 

13 

SMshum 

I Tali, shisham 

Dalbergia sissoo. 

14 

Olivo 

Kabu 

Olea cuspidata. 

15 

Horse-chestnut .. 

Khanor 

j .^sculas Indica. 

16 

Celtii 

Khark, khiik 

1 Cletis Australis. 

17 

Mulberry 

Chun, chimo, kr6a 

1 

1 Morua serrata. 
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OtolofT. Fauna 
•ndBlora. 


Flor*. 


No. 

English Names. 

Vernacular Names. 

Scientific Names. 

18 

Hill tun 

Dari 

Cedrela serrata. 

X£> 

Kakaran ... 

Kakaran 

Pastacia integerrima. 

20 

Poplar ... 

Phals 

Fopnlns ciliata. 

21 

Common Him, oak 

Bahn 

Quercus incana. 

22 

Fodder oak 

Mohru 

Ditto dilatata. 

23 

Alpine oak 

Kharsu 

Ditto semicarpifolia. 

24 

Maple 

^ Mandal 

Acer cadndatnro. 

26 

Bill bamboo 

Ringal or Nirgal ,. 

Arnndinaria utilis. 

26 

Indian monntain 

Rauns 

Cotoneaster acileris. 

27 

ash. 

Common rliodo- 
dendron. 

Bras 

( Rhododendron arborenm, 
t Ditto campanulatum. 

28 

( Kaknr 

f Rhus acnminata. 

Sumach tree ... 

iTung 

1 i Ditto parviflora. 

29 

Broad-leaved fig 

Timbul or tremul 

1 Picas macrophylla. 




f Phmnix sylvestris 

80 

Wild date 

Khajur ... 

\ (found on the bank of 
j the Bias between Ba- 




(, jaura and Larji). 

SI 

Peach 

Arn ... 

Amygdalns persica. 

32 

Nectarine 

Mundia am 

Ditto var. 

83 

Himalayan apricot 

Sar£ 

Ai-meniaca vnlgarls. 

34 

Garden plum ... 

Ain bokhara 

Prunus domestica. 

35 

Himalayan green- 

Alucha ... 

Ditto var. 


gage. 



36 

Apple* 

Seb or pain 

Pyms malus. 

37 

Pear 

Naepati ... 

Ditto communis. 

38 

Wild pear 

Shegal 

Ditto variolosa. 





* Basket loads of these small frreen apples are sent to the Kulu shepherds grazing their 
flocks in the high pastures of liabol. who are glad to get anything in the eba^ of &uit or 
vegetables to eat in that arid country. 

Besides the frnit of the trees shown in this list there are 
many wild fruits and berries. In June and July wild straw- 
berries of excellent flavour are plentiful in the mountain pastures 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet and upwards ; they are called 
hhumhhla in Kulu and baimphul in Outer Saraj, and must not be 
confounded with the insipid frnit of a potentilla growing at a 
lower elevation. The yellow raspberry (rubm Jlavus : local 
names, achba, haleehi, fcUechha) and the Himalayan raspberry i 
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(ruhut purpurens, locally, liari, hihiri, kanchha) are common Chapter I, B. 

along field borders. A shrub called khaahambal, bearing yellow ^ 

flowers, yields a small black edible fruit, and another, not nn- 

like it, the pini, produces a small red pulpy sweet fruit. There 

are two kinds of wild grapes : the maia growing on a vine like 

the cultivated variety, and the dakh, the leaves of which are 

large, thick and undivided and covered with light brown down 

on the under side. 

Other trees and plants of utility will be referred to in 
Chapter IV, on “ Production and Distribution,” Sections A and C, 
but it may be noted here that madder (rangni : the dye is called 
majitj grows wild in old walla and field terraces and is exported 
to some extent. A yellow dye used as a preliminary to the appli.. 
cation of madder is obtained from another plant called lojh 
fSymplocoa crataegoidesj. 


Chaptnr II- 

History- 

Ancient History. 


Bndh Bingb. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTOEY. 

The little principality of Kulu has been mentioned in Part 
I of this work as one of the eleven States lying between the 
Satlaj and the Ravi. The early notices of it have been collected 
by General Cunningham, who recognises the modern Kulu in 
Kiu-lu-to, mentioned by Hwen Thsang as a State lying 700 li or 
117 miles to the north-east of Jalandhar. “ The Vishnu Purana,” 
he adds, " mentioned a people called UhUa or Kuluta, who 
are most probably the same as the Kaulutda of the RAmayana 
and the Brihat SanhitA. As this form of the word agrees pre- 
cisely with the Chinese Kui-lu-to, I conclude that the modern 
Kulu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name.” Hwen 
Thsang states the district to have been 3,000 li, or about 500 
miles, in circuit — figures which, unless the power of the State 
extended far beyond the Kulu valley, must necessarily be 
exaggerated. 

The legendary history of the district preserves the names 
of a long line of princes who successively ruled in Kulu. The 
progenitor of the family is stated to have been one Behanga- 
mani, a brother of a Kulu prince called Paras Rfim, who was 
succeeded by his descendants for eighty-seven generations, the 
last reigning prince being Ajit Singh, who was deposed by the 
Sikhs in 1840. It is impossible to place much reliance upon 
the legendary accounts, for, allowing an average of fifteen years 
to each reign, the date of Behangamani would fall not earlier 
than the first half of the 6th century, A.D., and even if twenty 
years be allowed for each reign, the date cannot be placed before 
A-D. 80, whereas Paras Ram figures in the very earliest scenes 
of Hindu mythology. 

The first solid ground in the history of the valley appears to 
bo touched about the middle of the 1 5th century in the person 
of Rdja Sudh Singh, whom tradition places 74th in descent 
from Behangamani. More probably, however, Sudh Singh was 
the founder of a new dynasty. His predecessors in the legendary 
list all boro the Rajpfit affix of Pal, and it is certainly strange 
that this affix should have been dropped by Sudh Singh if ha 
were really of the ancient stock. The legend accounting for this 
change of name from Pal to Singh runs as follows : — Sudh Pal 
Was out walking one day when a leopard attacked a cow. Filled 
with religious fury he fell upon the leopard, and with his fist 
gave such a terrific blow that the leopard fell dead on the spot. 
From this act of bravery he was called Singh, or the Tiger, 
and his descendants took the name after him. But other popular 
legends support the theory that Sudh Singh was the founder 
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of liis famil}’. PerLaps tlio prettiest of these is that which 
represents him as a Itiljput. lad of poor parentage who received 
his kingdom from the hands of tl-e goddess LTirma. The story 
runs tliat lie was on ius wav with his friends to the annual fair 
held at Jngat Siikh and silting down bv the wayside to rest 
fell sound- asleep. A'/hen he woke up Ids friends had gone on 
and he was perplexed wliat to do, for the road was new to him. 
As he stood looking round about him .a decrepit; old woman came 
lip, who said she was going to the fair too and would show him 
the way. As they went on together, however, she became very 
tired and her stops drugged, and at last the boy kindly 
took her in his arms ami carried her. Arrived at the fair he 
sot her down, but behohl, it was no longer a little old woman but 
Hirma in all her .spleiuloiir, the gnddess, to whom fnhle attri- 
butes the peopling oi Kuin. llaisiug the boy to lier shoulder 
she asked how far his eye could reach, and go mighty was her 
stature that he wa.s able to see from tlio Satlaj on the south to 
the source of the Cher.ab on the noith. “Over that country,” 
said Hirrna, “ shall you and your de.-^ceiulants reign for fourteen 
geuerations,” and she f'lrtliwith called up ni the people at the 
fair to recognise Sudli Singh ns their king. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Sutlh Sing. 


A perlinpslcss mythical legend i.5 referred to in Mr. J. IJ. 

Lyall's Settlement lleport, which (h-seribes .Sudh Singh as a 
young Kajput wnudering in search of adventures ami fortiinato 
enough to take tlie fancy of the g,) hl-'ss Hinua. Having, wutii 
her assistance, di-tinguished himself on the popular side in a 
revolt against .some tyramiie il Tliii!:n.r.{, he was elected TIi iliar 
in their steal!, and from tint begir.n.ug soon conquered the 
wliolo of the Waziri i’arol, iiud U'sumC'l the title of Uaja. 

These T/id/vcrs vvoul 1 appear .'ICC. rdii'.g to fiM litiou to have The Thakiirs of 
been baronial chiefs, who iuhl sway e.ich wilhiu his barony of a^ulu- 
few square iiiile.s, resiiiiitg in nigh ami ma^siv ly biult towers 
and keeping up armies or rctaiimrs. i’bcy are said to have 
levied taxes ami trau.sit dutii s and to b.ave waged war against 
one another. Some of their towor.s arc still in existence in ii 
ruined state ; the boualaries C)f tlioir b.irouies are in places 
pointed out, ami circumsta.dial stOric.s of their exploit.s aio 
narrated. But,” wrote Air. I-yall in his SettlcMueut lleport, 

“ it is hardly credible that they were ever completely 
independent as coininon ti-adition asserts. Without a lord 
paramount, ami with no I; oi,d of confederacy, such diminutive 
y tates could never have exi.sted side by side in such hiwless days 
for any length of time. It is pretty sure therefore that with 
intervals of perfect iudep Jiulnicc in periods of confusion, they 
inii.st have been m.Ji-o or bc^s subject and tributary to some 
stronger power ; and I sunni'O that the power was iSuket. I 
have licard it said that Suketaud ilaudi were at one time one 
dominion, and that the f.omilies of both Rajas came from the 
same stock. It is well kuowa that there was a time when Suket 
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Chapter IL 

History. 

The Thakilrs of 
Kiilu. 


was a much more powerful and extensive principality ihan at 
present. Again, with regard to the Rajas of the extinct prin- 
cipalitv of Lag, half of whicli was in Kiiln, a tradition delares 
that the family were originally Diwdns nr Wa>irs of Suket; 
and one of the many Thakiim in Hiipi, fvkcse country is said 
to have been annexed by the second prince of Kiilu, is men- 
tioned in traditional accounts of bis overthrow as paying to 
yukbt a quit-rent or tribute of a falcon or hawk. 


“ Suppose some events to have occurred to weaken the 
power of Suk-et, and the natural result would be that new prin- 
cipalities would spring up in her outlying Provinces. This is 
bow I imagine the Kiilu principality to have been first formed, 
and it is a significant fact that the adjoining principality of 
Lag (long since extinct) appears to have come iuto e.xisteuce 
about the same time.” 


The date of fSiidh Singh can be approximated y fixed by 
calculation from the reign of Jagat Singh, sixth in descent 
fiom him, who was contemporary with Shahjahau and Aurang- 
vAh. A series of letters aie still extant addressed to him by 
these rnonarchs under the title of “ Zamhuldr of Xiilu,” which 
show him to Imve reigned between the yt ais 1(540 and 1080. 
From Jagat 8ingh to Aji't Singh, who was deposed in 1840, 
there were eight geneiations, having an aveiage length in 
round numbers of twenty years. Allowing the same average 
duration for the reigns that preceded Jagat Singh, the date of 
Sudh Singh may be placed at the commencement of the 10th 
centuiy.* 

From this date to the Sikli annexation the history of 
Sndh Singh's decendants, the Koli Itajiis of Kulu, is the history 
of the country, and it may be divided into tbree periods. Th’e 
first begins w'ith the establisliment of Sudh Singh as Raja or 
Itiina of all Parol, and ends with the death of Raja Kalian Siuob, 
his gieat-grcat-great-grandson. The second, the period '’of 
greatest prosperity, begins with the rei^n of Rrija Jagat Singh, 
and ends with that of his great-grandson, Rai Singh. The 
third, tlie period of decline and fall, begins with the reiori of 
Rai Jai Siiigli, and ends witli the capture of bis broliher’s 
great-grandson. Raja Ajit Singh, by the Sikhs in A. D. 1840. 
A pedigree tree of the family is given below. 

• Jlost of tlio ri-iimiiiiler of tliis eli.i[)trr is taken almost verbatim from Mr. 
J. B. l.yall’a Kanyra Settlement Kej'ort. 
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SUDH SINGH. 

B.ihadar Singli. 

1 

Partab Singh, 
t 


Chapter II. 


Hiatory. 

The Thakura of 
Kiilu. 


Parbat Singh. 

.1 . 

Pirtl)i Singh. 

I 

Kalian Singh. 

I 

J.u:.\T SiNTiH (1640-80).'* 

I 

Bidhi Singh. 

1 

Man Singh. 

I 

r ■' 

Rai Singh. Paddara Singh 

I 1 

.Tai Singh. Thedi Singh. 


I . _i I I 

Prithara Singh. Dhianu. Indar. Charcn 
! 1 ) Singh, 

j Tikam Rum. Bole Ham. | 
i Kapiiru. 

r ;t "1 I 

Biki’ama Singli, Kishan Jngar Singh. Farn. 

I *Singli, I 

Ajif Singh. | Hira Singh 

Pariah Singh. (Rana of Phargii, 
ill Simla territori ). 


1 

Prem 

Singh. 

I 

Thakur 

Singh. 

, 1 

Gvan Singh 
' (Riii)." 

I 

Rai Dalip 
Singh 

(died 1892). 


!Megh Singh. 


Suilh Singh, having made himself master of all Parol, was 
succeeded by Hahadar Singh, who is said to have overthrown 
many petty Tlidknrs and annexed their dominions, and in this 
way to liave added to Parol all Waziii Kupi and something 
more than a third of inner Saraj, consisting of a strip of up- 
land country all along the upper slopes of the Jalori Ridge. 
Henceforth, to the accession of Raja Jagat Singli and end 
of the first period, the limits of the principality .seem to have 
remained unchang.id. The rest of what now constitutes Kiiln 
.seems at this time to have been divided as follows ; — Tlie 
Lagwati Raja held the rest of inner Saraj, the north-west 
quarter of outer Saraj and all Lag. The eastern half of outer 
Saraj was subject to Basahir and the south-west quarter to 
Suket. 
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Kulu. 


Jagat Singh. 
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The boundariGS of these hill pi-ineipnliiiLS were perpetually 
advancing and receding, hut tiicic is no douhi; that in Kiihi at 
least the boiindarie.s ahovo given reuiaiued m foi'ce for a eeusider- 
ahle time, for any ordinui-y v.nli ij into them a.s the 

ancient limits of isiilu and Lag. 'I'lio a ..senet! ot lighting or 
disturbance of tho bound-arios or the j’.rineipnlities in Khlu, 
which distinguishes the reigns of tho last fenr 11 ij.is of the first 
period, has probably someihiug t) do with tin snlijf ction of the 
liills to the rule of tho Mr.glir.l Ciup' ror.-. i f Iinii.i, which was 
first thoroughly cfTocti-d about ti.o c ■mmetan inenl of tin's period 
bv the I'iraperor Akht'.r in A. 1). lo.')']. I'hn' two hundred yeais 
after tins the Kajas of liuln, lihe tho other hdl princes (with 
intervals of ind.'pendence in times cn c''i!!'n..ion ) paid tribnto 
to the emperors, h'lio prcsriit r.-pio.H ntutivo of the family 
possesse.s copies of .some oiilcrs sent by tlv cinptroi.s to bis an- 
cestors, inwhie''. they are .add re- sed as ■juu' n.la l•.•i of Kiiln. 

The .second tieilo.l begins v.ith tin' o\i rtiir'ow of tbe king- 
dom of l ag by ILija -J.igat Miig'i ( L ICubi, a contemporary of 
tSliahiahan and Anrai.'.'zio, in c.nic 'rt with t'lo K.'ija of Mandi. 
At this time, be.sides the paifsot Kalii iiicii! ioned idiove, the 
Lagwiiti Uiija seems to imve i.i-o poss.-s-ed Kothi iSowar of 
Chhota Bangiiiial, and. out of t'le c miitry now include. 1 in the 
Alaiuli State, all the siope t the L'l livi'r li'um the outer Uiina- 
laya (tho upper part ot wiiich is mov Lniown as Clioar), and 
all the coiuury now known as IMauih-Sara]. Of iliis territory, 
at tho divisi"ii which foih'Wrd tiie ceii.ju --t, Jia’idi took 
Mandi" Sai’iij, and ail tiie m st .seoins to liave gone to Kulu.* 
Raja Jiigat Singh aflerward.s took Kotliis Sirigirli luulNarain- 
garh (in outer Saiiijl fioni Snket. l!i.s s.-n and s'lccessor, Raja 
Ridhi Singh, seiZ' d Lai.nl, and :t Id'.-d Uhaiil and Kandi to his 
territory lu out.-r Sar.ij by c m.'jUe.-t fr ni ikisahir. lie was 
succeeded by his son, Itiija ilaii Siii.gii, in u'!io.se time the for- 
tunes of tlie Kiiln principality reaeln d tlimr liighest jiitch. 
He completed the pre-ent lab'i'kaot ontcrSaiaiby taking Kothi 
Pandrahis fioiu iJusaliir and C'irri.:(l war aoi oss the Satlaj, 
annexing^ Shangii, ami taking tribut" iioui other petty .states, 
such as Kounirsen and Knt (lurn. 


It was in his tune ; 
Rangaiial, was ireai 'un-r, 
in-law, Sudh Sen. baje 
mariiid Pinui I’id’s • 

witli liis uiurcii rci t ■, 
wav JLira and tJhh :.i 1 

foil L) Kali!, ami lim- 


aKo tint Pii'tiii I til, the last Hiija of 
■mly mui'dcfc 1 tit fitandi by bis facher- 
ot c.lanui. Ihonah oltin Siiinh Imd. 
' trii.T aid not prevent him from joining 
li. v.i.e i in,, vi.jtnn’s teiriony. In this 
n.ieal, an! a p.t;r ei I.>;r Jhingabal 
■, It tmj ji.ii'c.;. -.1 teuiteri, jis it then 


’ 1 In* I l-l 'i.J i • 

l-iiiLtlis- i-.iKi A 

tiieir tnonrift* 

Siliuli : RH(] a j-ill-u i: si 
of one of tlio brothers 
great dual of trouble. 


K .j. 1 , uit . It C ptH'iii ro 

i. K** III'* m a a '-li i r.Lii j Ilf i-s rsiunvtj a-* 

i.l:w.jv.!.,a curiviritr <,n ,i mi. ri:;,! imu' amiln.-t .lafiat 
: t.ie T'Tiac*at Snlfartjjur i> s.il.i to be limit rirer the head 
wtiow,is cuuchtuml aovigitared at last after giving a 
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stood, seoiiis to liiive lioen Incorporated by Maiidi and Kangra.* 
Hail Singli sec-rns to in.vo been .always figliting ; lie i-s said to 
liave taken from Mandi, and held for some time, the famous 
salt mine.s of Koniadii and Dr.an". lie was at last surprised 
and killed hv tlie Komar.-ci' Main, into whose country he bad 
been enticed unguarded by an intrigue rvith si woman. The 
uneventful leign of his .son and successor, Uai Singh, concludes 
the second period ; but before going on to the third, an event 
which happened in Jagat Siiigli’s time may be mentioned, as 
it bad an important inlliienco on the history of tlie country. 
Jagat Singh coveted a treasure said to be in the possession of 
a lirahtnau (a jewel according to the Itrahmaii annals, but may 
be it was a daughter). The Biahinan, unable or unwilling to 
consent ami pressed to the uttermost, set tire to his house, and 
perished with all his family in the flames. A cuise fell upon 
tile Riija; everything lie saw, smelt or tasted, seemed to liim to 
be smeared with blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the 
hope of removing the cnr.se, he sent a Brahman to Oiidli, who 
stole, and with mirnenlons aid brought to Knln, a faiiions idol, 
the Tliaknr ling iiiich j i i lie ihija put this idol on the throne, 

proclaimed himself to bo merely the tirst servant of the temple, 
and the curst; was removed. Fimiii this time till its fall this 
leinained in tliei'i'v the constitution of the principality. 'Jliero 
was no distinction between the royal trea.sury and that of the 
temple of Bngndth, mid the Hiijii--', on the great festival days, 
toc'k the front pilace among tlie priests and attendants. 'J'o tiie 
great influence of tills idol and its priests may in part be attri- 
InUed the ino.sl unusually large n.-signinent of land to temples 
and priestly families which prevailed, and still prevails, in Kulu. 

The period of decline begins with a revolt raised against Jai 
Singli, sou of Baja Biii or Bi.j Singli, by one of the family of the 
^Vuzirs of Dial, who had been banished from the country. 
This family always figured very prominently in Kulu history, 
and has some influence at the present day. Ulie result or the 
revolt was that Jai Singh was driven out of the country, and 
his nncle, Paddam Singh, put on the throne, to be superseded 
a little later by his .son, Thodi Singh. In the confusion 
Mandi tonk po.ssession of the greater partineiit of the 
Choar country, and Kulu never regained it, except perhaps 
for ,a time iindiT Prirhaiii •''ingh, some thirty years after. 
'1 hodi Singh found the ro\ al authority weakened by the 

'■ ill.' n.oi-.’.li.il kiiiuc.'i.i 1 - i.I.'i ly s.M'ii tul.avci.r cue time li.icl areio- 
,„eu[ a .ii.l t> .j i;.i 1:, 0, 1 ct.i-U'b tl.e (.le-'Cnt of Hint ii.-niie, 

I'lpiola r,.niimi]i, rii.P:c! r, .-n-.i iMicli vniiitry now in Mandi. fl hn founder 
s a nn to !ntve a cniPnan, il.c; pC li.,. [ r, c llaninihJU RiPputs, to provo 

Hicitpiue ilajiu'.t .a ;.r. nr. ‘.ly i. ■ v, ’c.r n. lli-ilimnn l.ut ii H.yipnt, who had 
1 ec(.iiio a iliji'iinu !i.ii [ ."."cli, Ac*, ci.'in.c^ to k ireiiil lie hi lie- i a demon wlio 
infected ll.inc.i ink ami i i.ified rl.t,- priiicipnlii \ . FriAii Pai is said to have 
lien Ids desct'ndant in ti.e fuentietii generation. After Piithi Piil s death, hiq 
liescendants seem to have now and again attempted to revive the principality, 
but without success, tiiougU some of them seem to have held a small part of it 
in jugir. 
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events of liis brother’s rein'll, and to confirm it planned and 
successfully carried out a coup d’etat ; lie contrived by sonie 
pretext to collect tbo.se whom be feared or con.sidered as enemies 
at the palace, and after drugging their liquor (heavy drinking 
is a sure accompaniment ©f every assembly in Kiilu) attacked 
them suddenly and put them all to the sword, to the number, 
so says tradition, of three hundred and sixty, '[’his he probably 
could not have effected if, like former llaj.is, he had relied 
entirely on the local militia or feudal .•,ervice of the Kiilii land- 
holders; but one of his precautions had been to gradually 
collect a considerable body of Bairagis as a bodj'-guard, all or 
netirly all of whom were foreigners, natives of the plains of 
.India, and this was the fir.st use he made of them.* This 
ferocious measure did not, however, prevent, 'and perhaps helped 
to cause, another extensive revolt, which was headed by' a 
pretender to the throne, who asserted himself to be the Biija 
Jai Singh, who had been driven out by the first rebellion. 'J'his 
pretender is said to have been a Sanyasi /ngtr, -who had formed 
a connection with a patra (Oindu dancing yirl) who had accom- 
panied Jai Singh in his flight from Kulu and , subsequent 
wandering.®. With her .assistance lie contrived to answer ques- 
tions, so as to deceive most of the tSaraj and lUipi people a.s to 
his identity, until at last proof was brought that the real 
Jai Singh had gone to Oudli as a /aqif and died there. 

Tliedi Singh had no sons by liis Raiii, or Rajput wives, so 
he was succeeded by his son, I’ritham Siugh, who was illegiti- 
mate, or of impure hlood, as his mother was a Khwasi, that i.s a 
Kanet girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony, lie 
died in A. D. 1800, or a little later, after along and toler- 
ably prosperous reign, leaving the throne to his son, Bikrama 
Singh. 

Jlore than fifty years before this the real authority of the 
Mughal emperors had finally pas.sed away, and a period of 
general anarchy' had followtid, in the course of which the 
Gurkhas issuing from Nepal had conquered- all the hill country 
up to the Satla j ; and Sausar Chand, the Katoch Hiija of Kaugra, 
had made tributary' to liimself all the hill chiefs between the 
Satlaj and the Ravi. The Rajas of Khlii paid tribute to the 
Gurkhas for Shangri, and to Satisar (Jiand for Kulu, T but they' 
seem to have got off lightly, and to have been not much inter- 
fered with. The situation of the country far hack in the high- 

* These Bairagis were an order of Hindu .asoeiies ; in those disturlted times 
their religious 1 liaraeter and organization faeilitar -d their ro\ inns about India 
an 1 ser VL'd as a bond of liiscipline ; they emiiioyed these advantages to foriu 
Iheinseli-es into bands of niereenary soldi-i.s or eompanies of traders. Tiiedi 
.■smah setiled many of tlieni in Kiihi ou grants ot land, nliieh are now held by 
their descendants. They form a casts .apart under the name of Buiranu but 
have lost all leligious pretensions and are mere piaSrii.t propi ietors. 

t Moorcroft mentions in his travels that he heard that Ghamand Chand 
Katoch Baja of Kangra, father of Sansar Chand, invaded Kiilu. ’ 
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mountains was its protection, as it had been before. This im- 
munity was not, however, to last much longer. lu 1806 the 
Gurkhas invaded KSngra, and in 1809 Sau&iir Chaud, iu des- 
peration, called in the aid of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the 
Sikhs. 

Tho Gurkhas were driven back behind the Sathij, and 
Ranjit Singh became master of the hills. He sent a Diu-dn to 
Kiilu with a demand for tribute, which was sent to the amount 
of Rs. 40,000. Three yeai-s later, on a sccoinl demand not being 
complied with, an army under Diwan ilohkarn Chand crossed 
the Rajaura pass and encamped in the valley ; negotiations 
began, and the Sikhs are said to have demanded an annual 
tribute ot Rs. 50,000, to which the Raja would not agree. 

Tiiereupon the Sikhs advanced, and the Raja tied up the moun- 
tains, leaving his palace and capital of Snltiiiipur to be sacked 
by' the iuvatlcrs. Eventually he had to bribe them to leave the 
country by paying them all the money hecould scrape together.* 

About thi.s tune, in 1814-1.5, tho Gurklias were diiven back into 
Nepal by the English, an 1 the Governor-General granted a. 
sanad for Shangri to the Raja, who, like tho other (hs Satlaj hill 
chiefs, had taken side against the Gurkhas. Rikrama Singh, 
like his grandfather, had no sons by his Ranis, and on his death 
in A. U. 1816 left the throne to Ajit Siiigii.his son by a Khwasi. 

The Riija of Mandi, by deputy, perfoimed tlie ceremony of 
investiture, or seating x\jit Siagli on the throne. These facts Ajit Singh, 
led to a disturbance, for soon after a party in Kulu, headed by 
some influential Wa:irs, stirred up Kisheu Singh, the Raja’s 
uncle, who was residing in Kiingra, to dispute the succes- 
sion. 

Sansar Chand, the Katoch Riij-a, in spite of his reverse.^, 
still claimed the right of conferring investiture as lord para- 
mount ot the Jalandhar circle of lull chiefs, and in revenge for 
its disregard ho assisted Kislveii Singh in collecting a force iu 
the Katoch country with which lo invaiie Kiilu. Tho first 
attack was repulsed; the second, witli (ho aid of a Mandi 
contingent, advanced into Kiilu, and seemed about to 
succeed, wheu the Mandi Raja, in obedience to an order 
obtained by Kulu from Lahuie, thiew his weight on tho 
other side, and Kisheii Singh wa.s made prisoner with all his 
force. The Katoch men in it were stripped naked, and left to 
find their way homo over the mountains in this disgraceful 
plight. A pithy rhyme is repeated in Kfilu to preserve the 
memory of the achievement. After Kisheu Singh’s death, 

Mocrcioit niPnfioiH tliac in A. 1). 1S20 Sobba Rim, Trt/c'V of Kuln. coin- 
pl.iiiietl lo Inm of having had to pay Rs. iS0,<X)0 to Jbuijic for allowin'^ 

iSljuja-ul-M.ulk, the cx-kiiif? of Kabub to pass throu<;li Kulu nniouteU) LiidiaTiali. 

This was probably only one of the offences imputed to Kulu by Ranjit Sinprh ; 
but the Wuzir mentioned it as the only one to make out that Kulu had suffered 
for compliance to the English. Shuja-ul-Mulk ia hia diary abuses the Kulu 
people and says they treated him most inhospitably. 
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which happened iinniediately, a boy (who will have to' be men- 
tioned heroaftei- by the name of I’artab yinifh) was produced 
by h is friends as lus poitiiumous son, but the other iactioa 
called him a snopoaiiitious child, an 1 the son of a Bingiilralia 
Mian. Tlio Alanui liaj i, ai a rewani for the assistance ho had 
given against Ivisheu .Siiigii, chuined and obtained two forts 
and a ]iioce of Ciioar, the only- remaining part of-that country 
which Kiiiu had ii]> to this tiir.o managed to retain 

In A. U. IfedP the fcjikh Goveriinieiit sinit a force uuder 
Gencial Ventuia airainst the iieighbonring state of Mundi. It 
-tnet with slight lesistauce, and the Kaja of Aiaudi was made 
prisoner and sent to Ainrits.ir. JJaving penetrated far into 
the hills, the oppornimty of artaching Kulii wns too good to be 
lost; so on the pretext that Kiiiii iiad shown a disposition -to 
licip Alandi, a force iiiidcr the Sin il.auwala .'^aiuar was sent 
into the coiiiitiy. Mo nsi-talice wins mane, and the Kaja 
beguiled by fair promises and wishing to save iSiihanpiir and 
his palace fioui another sack, allov.’ed liimseif to bo made a 
prisoner. 

As soon as the fiiklis Inel got the liiija into their power, 
they showed an inienia-a of taking posses-ion c f the .whule 
country ; ami as the (‘p;.i-k<.’sr ine.ii'.s or reducing t’ln hill .torts of 
fsaiH] winch still liehl enr,a f..rce was detaclifti, wliict; iniuche 1 
threiigh that country, carry ii;g the Kaja witli it, and roinpeilik.g 
him before cacii f o't to -■rd'-r tiie conimaml.inc to surrender. 
'J'lie iiikhs, coni)>lfti. ly c i.li'ienr, comniiited fxoc'.se.s, and 
treated tlie Kiija witli inutai want of cjiir!-‘-y ; his - guards are 
said to have aniuseil th -m-o-lvi by pulling !;nn on to ]ii.s' feet 
by hi.s long iiiciistaciic '1 iio ii.ii-inen arc r.mMi kabl ■ tor t'le 
loyalty and rcsi'cct tiny h.-,o ; i- tin.r in le .u,.;y- l.'aj.i-, juii 
tie leimit-'f this iioli.rairy aiic..:ci ii.mn InO', icn lari v. A 
plot to attack the t'ikh- an.i les •nc tk(' K.i jn v .is (ieVi-i d bv 
Kapiiru, Il'tir/’r of Sar.ij, tim- h- ad of a biuncli i.f tlir liunilv of 
the ir<i:o* of Dial. A n't of lierv c.o--, \vi-- -oet loaini, and 
men were secretly must*, redt fr .m all ji.u'ls id tiaiaj. 'i’iic t^ikh 
force was probably ab' i.t >.n,- tlions ui 1 str >nLr ; it li.id lione its 
work, and had returin 1 fr m o.iti r '.j iiy the Ba-ieo pass. 
A little way below the f i t ot 'i nnir, the i\ ad, a mere footpath^ 
and here very i.ariow, :iii. - a;o:,g tm* h.iiix -'t a wec'iien ravine;' 
in these wooils the ii.ijii lay lu ainlin.'h and awaited the 
•Sikh.'i, who c.une uiaiv-nuig along in single file ai'ni niun.'f iirlied 
by any feeling of in.sccnnty. AVheii tliat jiart ot tiic line wliich 
held the Kaja came oj'posite tiie ambush a siid icii rii.--li was 
made, a few tni ii weie rut down, and the K.ija was caugiit up 
andcariii'l swmlynptiie immntuin side. .At ih - same timn 
all along the line rocks were rolled down and .shots fnrd from 
above at the Sikhs, who were seized with a pau.c, and fell back 
into the fort of Tung. Here tliey remained two day-.s, till they 
were forced to move out by the failure of their provi?ioD8. 
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of OHO of their 
armies. 


They were attacked again in the same way as they marched Chapter II. 
down the valley, and made alow progress. At last they struck Tr-^t” 
up the mountain side in Kothi Nolianda, hoping to get supplies Siory. 

and uncommanded ground in the villages above. But they (j/j, for^lha 

did not know the country, and only got on to a particularly suiijectionof .Scoraj; 
barren, steep, and rufrged hillside where they could barely hiupn.seanildrhiroc- 
keep their footing, and did not even find water to drink. The 
light and active hill-men kept above them wherever they went, 
knocking over some with rocks, and driving others to fall over 
the precipices. After a night spent in thi.s way the miserable 
remnant were driven down again into the valley, and there 
induced to give np their arms, on tlie promise that their lives 
should be spared.* Hut no sooner had they been di||^rmed, 
then tha Sarajis set upon them, and massacred them without 
pity. One or two camp- follower.-!, r.ot regular Sikli^ were the 
only survivors. At the news of this triumph, which occurred 
in the spring of A. D. 1840, .some oPthe Kiilu people gathered 
on the hills round Snltanpiir, and made an attempt to rescue 
the two Hants who were detiiined in the pal.aee t!i(>re : . hut the 
Sikhs easily repulsed them. Ajit Singh, the rescued Ib’ija, 
retired across the Satlaj to his territory of Shriiigi i. Hero he 
knew he would be safe from the rt?v«nge whic!) tlio Sikhs were 
sure to take on the Saraji.s ; for the Satlaj was tho boundary- 
line between tho Sikh and English Govenimoiits, and the Kiija 
held Shangri from the latter. A Sikh force soon after march- 
ed to SarAj and found the country completely deserted ; every 
soul had fled into inaccessible places in the foresl.s hiwrh np the 
mountains. After burning and plundering some vilhiges t bo 
Sikhs letired, and handed over the country in ij'ira, or farm to 
the Baja of Mandi for an annual rental of some Hs. 32,000. 


In Kulu, however, a Sikh forco was retained, and a karJar PmcreriiDc of tho 
appointed to the management of the revenue. Jn (he antinnn 
of 1841 the two Kanis escaped from their jirison in tin- I'ahico 
by a tunnel which tliey had secretly dug out under the walls, 
and fled up the mountains. They weieon their way by a. 
circuitous path to join the Haja at Shangri, wlien they heard 
the news of his death, which happened there lu September 1841. 

Instead of going on to bo burnt with his remains according to 
the custom of the family, they returned to tho palace at Sultan- 
pur, and began intrigues with the Sikh oUicials with regard to 
the choice of a successor to the title of Haja. Tho Sikhs at 
this tim# seem to have intended to give up the occupation of 
Kulu, and to install as HAja some one of the family to hold tho 
country at a heavy tribute. AlaliarAj.a, Sl.er Singh, who had 
succeeded Ranjit Singh about two years before tins time, had 
been tnnch in the hills, ami was inclined to be lenient to the 


• It i« Mid that til© Sarajis f»eiit four cr h'l* tn.-ff' men, ‘Irt’SiK*d ns 
BnhmaDf, in*o the rough ciitreuchmeot which tb© Sikhs Jtad thrown n|». ThcfaO 
pseurlo- Brahmans, with their hands ou a c’uw*s tail, bwura that the lives u( the 
Bikha should be spared. 
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Chapter II. hill chiefs. When Ajifc Singh died at Shangri, Mr. Erskine, 
the Superinteiidenb of Simla Hill States, made an elaborate 
' enquiry as to the succession to that fief, and reported in favour 

Sikhs^rKdfn^their of Kanibhir Singh, the infant son of Mian .Jagar Singh, who 
treatment of the had accompanied his first cousin, Ajit Singh, to Shangri. Jagar 
Baja’s f.imily. Singh was himself alive, but was passed over because ho was 
partly dumb and alino.st half-witted. After this the Ranis sent 
tor the child to Sultaupur, and the Sikh officials there also 
admitted his claim. It was determined that lie .should be sent 
to Lahore to receive investiture; but on the way at Mandi he 
fell sick and died. The Sikhs then selected Thakar Singh, a 
first cousin once removed of Ajit Singh, made him titular Raja, 
and gave him Waziri Rupi in jdgir. It is said that they offered 
to han^liver the whole country to him at a heavy tribute; but 
Thakar Singh was a dull and timid kind of man, and refused 
the re.spoosibility. Shangri remained in possession of the 
imbecile Jagar Singh. 

Atmezation to Three or four years later, in March 1846, at the close of 
British territory and the first Sikh war, the Trans-Sutlej States, that is the Jullnndur 
in sequent history. the hill Country between the Sutlej and Ravi, were 

ceded to the English Government by the Sikhs, and Kulu, with 
Lahul and Spiti, became a portion of the new district of 
. Kangra. The Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej States (Lord 

* Lawrence) marched up to Sultdnpur, and made a Summary 
Settlement of the country in the Beas valley. In the autumn 
of the same year the sub-division, which then included taluka 
Bangahal, was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Superintend- 
ent of the Simla Hill States. In 1847 Mr. Erskine, the Superin- 
tendent, was engaged for some time in Kulu Proper in com- 
pleting the Summary Settlement and investigating the rent- 
free tenures. Soon after Major Hay was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the sub-division and fixed his head- 
quarters at the old castle of Nagar in Parol. About the same 
time Kiilu was again united to the Kangra district, and at the 
request of the landholders, the taluka of Bangahal was separated 
from it and added to tahsil Kangra. 

Tho Government confirmed Thakar Singh in his title of 
Raja, and gave him sovereign powers within hisjcigi'r of Rdpi. 
Jagar Singh of Shangri made a claim at Simla, but was told 
to be content with what he had got. He had no son at this 
time; but one named Hira Singh was born a few years later. 
On Thakar Singh’s death, in 1852, there was some question 
whether the whole yngir should not be resumed, as the mother 
of his only son, Gyan Singh, was not a regular wife, but only 
a Khwasi. It was decided to give him the title of Rai instead 
of Raja, and only half the jdgir with no political powers ; but 
three years later, on a reconsideration of bis claims, the resumed 
half was given back to him. Government, however, gave no 
' powers, and reserved to itself the exclusive right to fell aud 

sell timber in the vthole jdjir. 
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Shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny in the spring of 
1857, a man appeared in Kulu and asserted himself to be the 
Part^b Singh who after the death of Kishen Singh was, as 
mentioned above, put forward as his posthumous son. Perhaps 
ho was the man, though Partab Singh had disappeared for some 
time, and had been believed to have been killed fighting against 
na in the first Sikh war. One of Ajib Singh’s Eania and some 
other people, in Kulu believed him and befriended him. When 
the news of the Mutiny arrived, this man began intriguing and 
trying to get up a part}'. He wrote letters asserting his claim 
to the throne of Kulu, and vaguely inciting an insurrection 
against the English. Major Hay, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kdlu, arrested him, and he was hung for treason at Dharm- 
sala. The common people in Kulu believe that it was the real 
Partdb Singh who suffered ; others, particularly those connected 
with Kai Gyau Singh, a.ssert that the man was an impostor, 
Tlie only other incident connected with the Mutiny is the arrest 
of a party of fugitive sepoys in Spiti. Those few of the Sialkot 
mutineers who got away from the fiidd of Trimu Ghat fled into 
the -Jammu hills. A small body of them, iu the attempt to 
avoid British territory and return by a circuitous route to 
Hindustan, made tlieir way through tlie mountains to lisdakh, 
and thence to Spiti, wliicli they reacheil in a miserable plight. 
The Spiti men detained them, and sent notice to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Kiilii (Mr. G. KnoxJ, who came at once with 
a few police and arrested them. 


Chapter !!■ 

Hiitory. 
The Mntiiiv. 


Rai Gyan Singh died in 1869, and was succeeded by RAi The descendants 
Hhalip Singh, his son, to whom the estate was handed over on Kaja. 

his attaining mnjoi ity in the year It“83. It had during the 
interval been under tfie charge of the Court of IV^ards. The 
young man enjoyed his possessions for nine only, suc- 

cumbing in 189y to an attacd; of confluent small-pox. He left 
no male issue except a son by a Thakur-Hajputni concnbifte. 

To this boy, Megli Singli, the jayir was contimi. d by Govern- 
ment as a matter of grace, but subject to certain limitations 
which will be noticed in Chapter V, where the assessment of 
Rupi is dealt with. 


Mr. J. B. Lyall wrote as follow? regarding the (diaraeter of 
the Government of the Koli KajAs ; — 


Character of the 
Government of the 
Kaja.s. 


“They were petty despots in league with the piiests, often crnel and 
avaricious, recognising very faintly any law or custom, and Iield in check only 
by the fact that their power was baseii on the military sen ice of all the land- 
holders of the conntry. But as the people were hy nature verv subservient to 
constituted authority, very supersiitious, easily overawed, and selfishly disunited, 
the Baja* and their favourites did much as they liked, or as their jealousy or 
avarice prompted them. A man's ancestral house and lands were sometimes 
condscated and transferred for no fault. • To seem to be well-to-do or influential 
was to be in danger. As an example, when 1 was Assistant Commissioner of 
Kulu in 1862, a large tnm of old money was accidentally exhumed in Kothi 
Baragarh. On enquiry it appeared that it had belonged to a family in which 
the women were hereditary foster-mothers to the royal family and which 
had thus oeqaired wealth and influence. Three generations ago, on some 
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Ch&ptsr II. slight pretext, the Raja suddenly seized the whole family, and buried them 

■ -» all alive, meu, womeu, and children, probably because the hidden treasure was 

History. not fortlicomiug. The only survivors were a woman and her infant, w'ho 

Character of the escaped because the mother happened to be serving at the time as^vet-nurse in 
Government of the Near the old castle at Xagar are the monuments of the Rajas; the 
female figures enrved on them represent the queens, concubine and slave girls 

who were burnt alive on the fnnarul pile of their lord and master, — a safe way 

to relieve the jealousy of a dying Kaja, and to save hia successor the trouble 
and cost of looking after the morals and maintanance of the relicts. The 
number of w'omen thus burnt at one Raja’s funeral was often prodigious. Quite 
as great tyranny, however, prevailed in other petty hill states; yet one often 
hears the time of the Rajds favourably spoken of as ‘ Dharm Raj,* or rule of 
church and king ; but this is genei*ally when the speaker is smarting at the 
working of some law of ours, wdiich appears to him to disagree to his prejudice 
A\itU old ctistornaor privileges.” 

To tliese instances of cruelty may be added others, fairly 
niinioroiis accordiug to tradition, where queens were condemned 
to be buried alive ou the faintest suspicion of infidelity. 

Mr. Louis Dane says that there is a large flat stone below 
Nagar in the rice lands which was used as place of decapita- 
tion, and according to all accounts it did not often remain long 
unused. 

For some time after annexation by the British the two 
tahsils constituting the sub-division had not the same limits as 
now, Spiti being associated with the Saraj tahsil because it 
was believed to be accessible only by means of the passes which 
lead to it from Rampiir-Bashahr State on the Satlaj. When 
it was brought to the notice of Government in 1802 that the 
shortest route to Spiti is fid the Uarnta Pass from the upper Beds 
valley the boundaries of the Kiilu tahsil were extended so as 
to include Spiti as well as Liiliul. The Sariij tahsil, however, 
has never been cousidered sufficiently important to require the 
care of a more responsil)le official than a Naib-Tahsildar. The 
head-quarters of this official were fixed oi-iginally in the hamlet 
of Plach, but in 1885 a spacious tahsil building was erected ou 
a* more convenient site at Banjar, near the high-i’oad between 
Kulu and Simla, 

The operation and the results of the first Regular Settle- 
ment of the land revenue of the suh-di vision in 1851 and of re- 
visions of settlement effected in 1871 and 1891 and of the forest 
settlement wdl he more appropriately noticed in subsequent 
chapters of this part. A list of the different officers who have 
held charge of the sub-division since annexation is given in 
Appendix IV. 


Administra t i v e 
•ab-divisions. 


Government since 
annexation. 
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SECTION A.~STAT1ST1CAL. 

The population of the tract dealt within this part of the Chapter III. A. 
Gazetteer is, according/ to the results of the Census of 1891, rTT. , 

105,651 souls, of whom 55, 100 belong to the Kuln tahsil (exclusive a is ica . 
of Laliul and Spiti), and 50,551 to the Saraj tahsil. As the total population*'”” 
cultivated area is only 115 miles out of a gross area of 1,434 
miles, and as the proportion of waste to cultivation varies consi- 
derably in the different waxtVis, the density may best be shown by 
square mile of cultivation : — 


^Vaziri population per square mile of cultivation. 




Censvs of 



1808. 

i 

1881. 

1891. 

Parol, Lag Sari and Lag Maharija ... 

778 

885 

939 

Rupi 

781 

871 

902 

Inner SarAj 

900 

97-i 

1,008 

Outer Saraj 

727 

800 

853 


The population increased by 11-5 per cent, between the Increase and de- 
Census of 1868 and that of Issl and by 5 9 per cent, between P°P“****"“’ 

the latter and the Census of 1891. The rate of increase, however 
is not uniform throughout the sub-division, and in the densely 
populated Wazlri of Inner Saraj was as low as 3'5 during the 
last decade. 


The following table shows the distribution of the popula- 
tion by inhabited houses and by families: — 


Tahsil 

Families per Persons per 
100 inhabited 100 inhabited 

Persons per 


houses. 

houses. 

lUO families. 

^LuIq ••• ••• ••• 

113 

520 

460 

••• ••• ••• 

105 

570 

540 
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The average of one inhabited house to a family represents 
a high standard of comfort, for the houses are scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to village houses in Europe and the Kiilu peasant 
nearly always has in addition to his residence several detached 
buildings such as barns, sheep and cattle sheds, and cottages 
lying at a distance from his residence built to facilitate the 
cultivation of remote fields. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

A Kulu village, viewed from some little distance, usually 
presents both a picturesque appearance and an air of solid 
comfort. Tlie .site has probably not been selected with a view 
either to effect as to drainage or sanitation, but has been chosen 
as being the most worthless piece of land available in the near 
vicinity of the fields of the proprietors. As this, however, is 
generally a rocky spur protruding from the wooded hillside or a 
stony hillock on the edge of the forest, the general aspect is pleas- 
ing to the eye and a natural drainage is unintonlioually obtained, 
though the permanent dung-heaps maintained to supply manure 
for the fields are not calculated to improve the health of tlie 
hamlet and render a near approach somewhat disappointing. 
The houses are generally detached and are grouped with a de- 
lightful disregard of method and plan, for their arrangement 
necessarily depends ou the nature of the ground on which they 
stand. In structure they are very quaint and pretty, like 
square or oblong turrets much greater in height than in length 
or breadth and crowned by sloping gable roofs covered with 
slates or witli tir -shingles. The length and breadth of the build- 
iiigare fixed according to what may be called standard plans, the 
favourite being y hrUhn by 9 lidths; 1 1 by 9; 15 by 9 ; 15 by 
( 1 ; 18 by 9 : and 18 by 1 1 ; a hath is equal to feet. From a 
foundation of the dimensions of one or other of those plans the 
house shorts up three or four storeys high. No mortar is used in 
it.s (construction; the walls are of di'y-stone masonry, the stones 
being kept in place by timbers placed upon them at vertical 
intervals of two or three feet; an ordinary bouse of forty or fifty 
feet in height thus shows ten, twenty, or thirty layers of beams in 
its walls tlie interstices between which are filled with ronglily 
squared gray stone. The more wood the greater is the solidity 
and the less the necessity for caro in packing the stone, and 
consequently the peasant’s idea of a fine house is one in which 
each beam in the side wall has its ends resting on beams of the 
end-walls and the masonry intervals are of less width than 
the beams ; this style of architecture, which is locally known as 
kdt-ki-kuni, or “ timber-cornered, ” is very pretty, but if uni- 
versally adopted would cause a seveie drain on the forests. 
The ground floor has no windows and is almost invariably used 
for stalling the cattle ; it sometimes contains separate closets 
for calves and also compartments for storing grain, the latter 
reached from the first floor through a compartment in the 
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ceiling. The ceiling is of clean wooden planks which from the Chapter III, B, 
floor of the second storey, generally a granary and store-room wAi. 

lighted by narrow, unglazed windows. Above this is the gionsLife. 

, third storey or second floor, iramediatly under the roof in viHjge giteg' #iid 
which there is a rude chimney hole for the escape of the smoke bongeB. 
from the stone slab placed in the middle of the room to form 
the hearth. Here the family live and sleep, and also cook and 
eat their meals. The accommodation on this floor is considerably 
extended by the addition of a wooden balcony protruding from 
it on one or two or on all four sides ; the floor of the balcony is 
on the Sima level as that of the room and consists of long planks 
resting on horizontal props projecting from the walls. This 
balcony is the nursery or play-room of the children, who sprawl 
abont upon it without apparently ever coiningto any harm even 
when there is nothing along its edge to keep them from roll- 
ing over. Ususally, however, the enter edge of the balcony 
is enclosed by upright plaifks which meet the eaves, and the 
balcony thus becomes a series of extra rooms and closets, so 
that a large family can be comfortably enough lodged on the 
top storey of the house. The effect of this closed in balcony 
immediately under the roof is to give the building a top-heavy 
appearance, but the structures are quite substantia). It is 
through the balcony generally that a house is entered by means 
of a rough ladder outside the wall; the ladder usually consists 
of a log with notches cut in it, but in the better class of houses 
is replaced by a substantial wooden staircase. Within access 
'•4 *. is had from the top storey to the granary on the first floor by 
means of a trap-door. Such is the general type of a Kulu 
house, but it is subject to numerous local variations. lu upper 
Kulu the first floor granary is often omitted and the house 
consists of two stories only : in SarAj massive houses of four or 
even five storeys are to be seen in places. Hound the house 
is a yard paved with flat slabs and enclosed by a low dry-stone 
wall; it is used as a threshing-floor and also for oil-pressing, 
rice-husking and other domestic purposes. An ordinary sized 
house is sufficient to accommodate the proprietor of an average 
holding and bis family and to harbour his cattle and his grain. 

A larger proprietor, however, requires in addition one or more 
cattle-sheds and barns or combined cattle-sheds and barns. 

These are sometiin-es like houses on a small scale and often 
develop in time into dwelling houses; sometimes they are 
of distinctive build entirely open in front so that the gathered 
corn may benefit by the wind and yet be protected from the rain. 

Nearly every house has several bee-hives let into its walls in the 
shape of square boxes with an orifice on the outside of the 
wall for the bees to come .nnd go by and a moveable lid or door 
on the inside by means of which the honey is extracted when 
the bees have bee« expelled through the orifice, generally with 
little execution, by sulphur fumes. No skilled or expensive labour 
is required for the construction of a house. Such timber as 
is aeoessary a laodod propriater is satitied to obtaia frea from 
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Chap ter I II, B. the forest and be cuts it np in the forest alone or with the 
Social Beli- of some friends ; other friends help to carry or dra^ it 

gionsldfe. thence to the village and their only recompense is their food 
Tillage litea and '^hen SO employed and similar assistance for themselves from the 
honns. house-builder when they require it. The only labourer who 

receives a cash wage in addition to his board is the mason or 
thavi and he is generally content with a fee of Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20. Houses sell at prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 
In upper Kulu the villages are few and large : in SarSj thev 
are smaller and more numerous. The higher sites in a village 
used to be appropriated by the higher-caste residents, but this 
custom is not now at all universally observed. 

The daily meals of the Kulu people are during the greater 
part of the year two in number only, breakfast fkuldr : kuldrij 
at 8 or $t A.M. and supper fbtgali, hailij at sunset. In the 
summer when the days are long a light mid-day meal of 
wheat or barley bread fdupuruj is eaten in addition. The 
staple food of the people consists of cakes or chapattis made 
of barley flour in the summer and of maize or kodra or buck- 
whsat flour in the winter, according as the elevation permits 
the cultivation of the better kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered as rather a luxury, and 
most of the wheat is sold to pay the revenue. Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to the cakes to flavour them. They are eaten 
with curds (r.hha!>) both at the morning and at the evening 
meal. Cards almost entirely take the place of ghi, which is 
manafactured only for sale. The curds are churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made are kept going without the 
vessel being ever cleaned out; the new milk morning and 
evening is poured into it and churned up along with the old 
curds. Saridra is made into a thin sort of porridge. Rice is a 
common article of food in the Kothis in which there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its place is taken as bhat bychmiand 
kangni, the former of which is nearly equal to it in quality ; the 
bhat boiled with water and curds is called sidhu. Peasemeal made 
from mdbh or kulth is kneaded into balls, which are cooked by 
being steamed over a vesselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian corn or wheat, sometimes 
mixed with hemp-seed. Meat is seldom eaten except at great 
festivals and once a month or so in a well-to-do family. In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre the seed is eaten. 

The density of population in Inner Saraj has already been 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food for the people. None is sold, aud a considerable 
quantity is annually imported from Kulu. Money to procure it 
is obtained by the sale of opium andin other ways which will be 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again'at the end of the 
winter numbers of Sarajis may be met on their way home with 
loads of grain bought in Kulu on their backs. They come from 
outer as well as from luaer iSaraJ for this purpose, but those 
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from the former was/n are generally in quest of Indiau-corn Chapter HI, B- 

only, ■which is, for reason.^ difficult to nnderstand, scarce- in _ . 

their part of the country. Of such old standing is this annual 
movement of grain importers that they have a special designa-. 
tion — lasnju — in the local dialect : the hasaju besides bringing 
home sufficient grain for his own wants is generally able to 
compensate himself for the trouble of his journey by disposing 
of a portion of his load at a profit to some of his neighbours. 

Horse-chestnut flour is consumed in every village where 
the nuts can be obtained, and great care is bestowed by the 
women on its preparation. Each nut is crushed flat separately 
on the stone thrashing floor by a blow from a wooden mallet. . 

The crushed kernels are separated roughly by hand from the 
shells and thrown into a sieve. The finer flour which passes 
through the sieve is first dried in the sun on the house top, then 
washed carefully iu a wooden trough to remove grit, and then 
finally dried again, and is fit for use. This product is called 
sik : it is a fine, snowy white, flakey flour, and by no means 
unpalatable. The remains of the kernels which fail to pass 
through the sieve are soaked in a kilta beneath a spout of water 
and then dried j this coarser flour is called jim. It is more 
gritty thau stk, but not inferior in taste to buck-wheat. Iu some 
of the poorer villages, in Kothi Sehnsar, the hard wild medlar 
(shegaij is used for food. The fruit is forced into a state of 
rotten ripeness by being kept some time under hay or.straw on 
the threshing floor, is then dried on the house top, and after- 
wards pounded, to be eaten iu porridge along with fiaridra or 
mixed with barley flour ifi cakes. The acorns of the Icharshu oak 
(Qutreus semicarpioliaj are iu seasons of scarcity prepared for 
food in the same manner as horse-chestnuts. Other products 
of the forest which lend variety to the daily fare are mush- 
rooms, several kinds of roots and herbs, the edible fern, and 
the fruits and berries that have already beennoticed in Chapter I. 

One kind of mushroom (sunehrn) , found in the spring, can ho 
dried and kept for use for a year. During tho rainy season 
there is an immense varietv of mnshroom.s, and even such as 
grow on tree-trunks are eaten, though those found on certain 
trees are said to be poisonous ; the poorer people living in the 
neighbourhood of Sultanpur, the chief, or rather the only, town 
in Kulu, make a little money by gathering and selling the edible 
ones. A root or fungus called kaniphra, is gathered iu consi- 
derable quantities in deodar forests .at raid-winter. A favourite 
wild herb is p/iapAru, the leaves of which are eaten as .a vege- 
table. The edible fern (lingri : young bracken [?] ) is also eaten 
as a vegetable, and is pleasant iwcn t-i a European palate in 
a curry. 

For food on a jonrncy tlicro is nothing in the opinion of a 
Kiilu man to compare with su/m, which is flour made from barley- 
grain cut before it is quite ripe, and parched upon a flat stone 
laid over a lire-place. A handful of satu kneaded with eold 
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the forest and he cuts it np in the forest alone or with the 
help of some friends ; other friends help to carry or dra^ it 
thence to the village and their only recompense is their food 
when so employed and similar assistance for themselves from the 
house-builder when they require it. T'he only labourer who 
receives a cash wage in addition to his board is the mason or 
thdvi and he is generally content with a fee of Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20. Houses sell at prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 
In upper Kuln the villages are few and large : in Sardj they 
are smaller and more numerous. The higher sites in a village 
used to be appropriated by the higher-caste residents, but this 
custom is not now at all universally observed. 

The daily meals of the Kulu people are during the greater 
part of the year two in number only, breakfast (huldr : kuldri) 
at 8 or h A.M. and supper fbigali, hailij at sunset. In the 
summer when the days are long a light mid-day meal of 
wheat or barley bread fdupuruj is eaten in addition. The 
staple food of the people consists of cakes or chapattis made 
of barley flour in the summer and of maize or kndra or buck- 
wheat flour in the winter, according as the elevation permits 
the cultivation of the better kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered as rather a luxury, and 
most of the wheat is sold to pay the revenue. Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to the cakes to flavour them. They are eaten 
with curds ('chha^J both at the morning and at the evening 
meal. Curds almost entirely take the place of ghi, which is 
manufactured only for sale. The curds are churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made are kept going without the 
vessel being ever cleaned out; the new milk morning and 
evening is poured into it and churned up along with the old 
curds. Saridra is made into a thin sort of porridge. Rice is a 
common article of food in the Kothis in which there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its place is taken as hhat bychinfand 
hangni, the former of which is nearly equal to it in quality ; the 
hhat boiled with water and curds is called sidhu. Peasemeal made 
from mdbh or kulth is kueaded into balls, which are cooked by 
being steamed over a vesselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian corn or wheat, sometimes 
mixed with hemp-seed. Meat is seldom eaten except at great 
festivals and once a month or so in a well-to-do family. In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre the seed is eaten. 

The density of population in Inner Paraj has already been 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food for the people. None is sold, and a considerable 
quantity is annually imported from Kulu. Money to procure it 
is obtained by the sale of opium audio other ways which will be 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again’at the end of the 
winter numbers of Sarajis may be met on their way home with 
loads of grain bought in Kulu on their backs. They come from 
outer aa well aa from lauer Saraj for this purpose, but those 
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from the former waz/rf are generally in quest of Indian-corn Chapt^ III, B- 
only, which is, for reasons difficult to understand, scarce- in Reli- 

their part of the country. Of such old standing is this annual ‘"gious Life- 
movement of grain importers that they have a special desigiia- poo,j_ 
tion— f'asny?t — in the local dialect ; the basaju besides bringing 
home sufficient grain for his own wants is generally able to 
compensate himself for the trouble of his journey by disposing 
of a portion of his load at a profit to some of his neighbours. 

Horse-chestnut ilour is consumed in every village where 
the nuts can be obtained, and great care is bestowed by the 
women on its preparation. Each nut is crushed flat separately 
on the stone thrashing floor by a blow from a wooden mallet. . 

The crushed kernels are separated roughly by baud from the 
shells and thrown into a sieve. The finer fiour which passes 
through the sieve is first dried in the sun on the house top, then 
washed carefully iu a wooden trough to remove grit, and then 
finally dried again, and is fit for use. This product is called 
sik it is a fine, snowy white, flakey flour, and by no means 
unpalatable. The remains of the kernels which fail to pass 
through the sieve are soaked in a kiltci beneath a spout of water 
and then dried ; this coarser flour is called jim. It is more 
gritty than stk, but not inferior in taste to buck-wheat. Iii some 
of the poorer villages, in Kothi Sehnsar, tho hard wild medlar 
(shegal) is used for food, 'i'ho fruit is forced into a state ot 
rotten ripeness by being kept some time under bay or straw on 
the threshing floor, is then dried on the house top, and after- 
wards pounded, to be eaten iu porridge along with naridra or 
mixed with barley flour ill cakes, 'i be acorns of tbe icharshu oak 
CQutrcus semicarpioUaJ are in seasons of scarcity prepared for 
food in the same manner as horse-chestnuts. Other products 
of the forest which lend variety to the daily faro are mush- 
rooms, several kinds of roots and herbs, the ediole fern, and 
the fruits and berries that have already been noticed in Chapter I. 

One kind of mushroom (sunehru), found iu the spring, can be 
dried and kept for use for a year. During tho rainy season 
there is an immense variety of miishroom.s, and even such as 
grow on tree-trunks are eaten, though those found on certain 
trees are said to be poisonous ; the poorer people living in the 
neighbourhood of Sultanpur, the chief, or rather the only, town 
in Kiilu, make a little money by gathering and selling the edible 
ones. A root or fungus called kamphra,\s gathered iu consi- 
derable quantities in deodar forests at mid-winter. A favourite 
wild herb is the leaves of which .are eaten as a vege- 

table. The edible fern {liugr 'i : young bracken [?] ) is also eaten 
as a vegetable, and is pleasant even to a, European palate iu 
a curry. 

For food on a journey there is nothing iu the opinion of a 
Kulu roan to compare wdth suh<, W'hich is flour made from bai’ley- 
graiu cut before it is quite ripe, and parched upon a flat stone 
laid over a tire-place. A handful of satu kneaded with eold 
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Chapter III, B. water into a ball makes a tasty enougli meal for a hungry mau, 

. and contains sufficient food power to keep him going for a long 

fields or on the road. These balls (called 'jtindal) 
form the mid-day meal when dupuiti (baked bread) is not procur- 
able. 

Other articles of food are potatoes, which are boiled and 
then swum in ghi or oil stirred with a sprig of pharu (a W’ild 
herb like assafcctida), yams (Jcachuln) which are browned 
over the fire; and the dried leaves of buckwheat and of mustard 
plants (called .^/takeo and bhopi, respectively) which keep for 
a long time and supply vegetable food even in the depths 
•of winter. A special garden crop of mustard is grown in the 
autumn to provide likapi in addition to the spiing crop sown to 
produce seed and oil. C/ti/i-u-! are flat cakes of flour kneaded 
with water, baked brown on a flat iron jrau or “ girdle.” 

The inhabitants of the Saraj tah.sil, with the c-.veeption of a 
few who have acquired a tasto for country spirit during visits 
to Simla or to the plains, drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 
The people of Waziri Hiipi are equally temperate, though in that 
part of the sub-division a mildly intoxicating, but very relrcshing, 
iufusiou of liemp-lcaves(t/m?i9y, violets, and sugar is occasionally 
indulged in at fairs. In the three remaining tvaziris of Kulu 
Proper, towards the source of the Pebs, there is much drunken- 
ness, and the favourite drink is a hill-beer of which there are 
two kiufls, liifjri or chnkti, and sur: The former is made from 
rice, fernu-nted with jy/nip, a kind of yeast which i.s imported 
from Ladiik or Baltistan, and the coinpesition of which is a trade 
secret of the brewers, who, nearly all of tiiom Laflaki.s or Lahulis, 
are thus able to keep the roa'lside public liou.ses and the di ink- 
iiig-tents at fails iu their own hands. Four measures of rice 
aie mixed with, four equal measures of plxdp, and to the mixture 
is added the same bulk of water ; the whole is sufficient to fill 
a large earthenware vessel in which it is allowed to remain for 
four days ; the liquor is then strained off, and w'ill keep .good for 
eight days ; it is acid and sickening, and an acquired tasto is 
nece.ssaiy for its appreciation. ;S'ur is the “ table beer ” of the 
country, brewed by tlin people in their own homos, and is made 
in the same way as chaktl, but with kdfha n.illet instead of rice, 
and a ferment cdled dkili instead of jikdp. Dhili is a mixLuro 
of .sftfii and variou.s herbs kneaded into a cake without anv 
admixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw 
for twenty days or so, when it begins to .s.mell ; it is then dried, 
and i.s ready for use. 

The habits cf the people in regard to food are lar'O-clv 
affected by local influence.s. The ile.-,li of the pig is eaten onlv 
by low-caste families, and only hv them to any groat extent 
along the Satlaj ; in Upper Kulu jiigs are kept only in n, Kw 
places. Though phea^ant'^ .and ganio nre lawful food, fowls arc 
eschewed everywhere except iu the xulit-y rf the ourwari, whme 
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they are kept in large numbers and freely eaten by all classes Chapter III, B. 
except perhaps B.'^ahmins. In tlie same valley the use of Reli 

tobacco is forbidden, bat by v?ay of coiinterpoi.se chitldi and gious Life. 
sur are drunk to excess. Metal vessel and dishes are now Eood. 
generally made use of; platters of rhododendron wood were 
formerly used by ail classes, but are now to be found only among 
tlie low caste people of Outer Sariij. 

The peasants are not very hospitable to one another, and 
when anyone has to pass the night away from his homo he takes 
care to have a provision o£ sutti along with him. But on a 
great occasion the family store.s are freely indented on, and at 
a wedding in 1889, in a well-to-do family, the feast consisted 
of eight sheep, four goats, twenty mauiids of rice, thirty-two 
mauuds of wheat, and 100 seers of ff/ti. 

The people are well and comfortably clad in homespun cloth Dress, 
made from the wool of the flocks that abound in their hills. A 
single blanket, white, or white checked with red, or black and 
white chess-board pattern, is the only garment worn by a woman, 
but it is so carefully and neatly adjusted, pinned at the bosom 
with a solifard piu and gathered in by a sash at the waist, that 
while showing gracefully the lines of the figure it forms a 
complete and modest robe covering the arms, the body, and 
the legs to below the knees. Socks or stockings are luxuries, but 
woollen gaiters are occasionally worn. It is to her head-dress 
that the Kulu woman devotes all her arts of coquetry. The 
young girls go about bare-headed with their hair plaited into 
long pig-tails hanging down their backs, and sometimes length- 
ened by the addition of cotton thread for ornament only, be 
it said, for the contrast between hair and thread is too 
apparent to deceive. Older girls twist the pig-tail into coils 
arranged' on the tops of the head, with a coquettish little cap 
perched just above the temples or sometimes a larger cap crown- 
ing the coils instead ; but the favourite head-gear is a coloured 
kerchief, pink or blue or violet, confining the whole of the 
hair bound tightly above the temples and over the head so as 
to show the whole of the brow, and tied in a knot at the back 
of the neck. The whole is prettily set off by a silver ornament 
which secured to the centre of the kerchief on the top of the head 
supports a pendant hanging over the forehead, and two strips 
of daintj filigree work, which, drooping over either temnle, are 
attached to rings in the ears. Great bunches of silver ear-rings 
are worn, and two nose-ornaments of gold, one a leaf-shaped 
pendant (hiildh) carried by both maids and wives, but never by 
widows, and the other a plain large ring, the distinguishing 
mark of a married woman. The throat is often loaded with 
necklaces ; one or two bracelets adorn each wrist; and silver 
anklets, sometimes plain and sometimes curb-chain pattern, 
are peculiar to certain localities. The full show of ornaments is 
only exhibited at fairs and feasts, and women who on account of 
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being in mourning are unable to wear their jewellery some- 
times hire it out for small sums to others to wear upon such 
occasions. 

A man’s dress consists of a loose woollen tunic, white, 
gr.ay, or brown, girt in at the wrist with a sash. Loose woollen 
trousers, gathered in tight at the ankles, are added in cold 
weather or on gala occasions, but are often dispensed with on hot 
days or when hard work is required. A white or checked 
blanket like a plaid lends something of the picturesque to this 
loose fitting costume : it is worn round the chest, the ends 
crossing at the back, and then brought forward over the shoulders 
from which they would hang down to the thighs were they not 
secured each by a large pin to the portion of the plaid crossing 
the chest and then flung back again over the shoulders. Between 
the two pins hangs a neat steel or brass chain supporting a 
bunch of small surgical instruments, a probe, a lancet, a pair 
of pincers and similar contrivances for operating on sheep 
and cattle. Otherwise no ornaments are ordinarily worn 
o.'ccept occasionally a necklace or an amulet, or a cViarin in 
memory of a deceased relative. The head-dress is a round 
black cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet, with a stiff edging, 
sometimes red and sometimes ornamented by means of silver 
pins with broad carved beads stuck in it ; on festival days too 
plumes of mundl crest are worn by such as are the fortunate 
possessors of them. In Outer Saraj pagaris are very generally 
worn, and also white cotton caps. Shepherds tending their 
flocks prefer a large conical woollen cap with flaps like a night cap. 
Nearly every man carries a long cylindrical basket on his back 
to bold the wooden spindle and the wool with which he spins 
worsted as he walks along ; and a flint and steel, with a small 
spindle-shaped wooden box for holding tinder, hang from his 
sash, for though lucifers have penetrated to Kiilu the older 
contrivance is more trusworthy in wet weather. 


Both sexes generally go shod, some with leather shoes, but 
most with grass shoes plaited in their homes. A superior kind 
is made in Outer Saraj, the uppers of which are made of hemp, 
and the soles of nettle fibre. 


All are fond of flowers, and on festival days wear garlands 
round their necks and jjut bunches in their caps or in their 
hair. 


Forms of marriage 
in use of Kiilu. 


Though early betrothals are common, marriage does not 
often take place until the parties are of an age to cohabit. 
The betrothal ceremony is a simple one ; a visit from the father 
of the boy to the father of the girl with some little presents, 
and an exchange of promises, the girl’s father agreeing to 
part with her in consideration of receiving a certain sum of 
money from the boy’s father. The marriage ceremony is more 
elaborate, bnt may be and is very much curtailed on occasion, 
and it is difficult to say what are the essential parts of it. The 
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bi’idegi’oom usually goes with some relatives and friends to Chapter III, B- 
the bride’s house to escort her to his father’s house. The . t 
bride’s parents have a fe.ast ready for them, but do not often ^giou^^Life* 
go to the expense of killing a sheep or goat for it ; if the dis- Forms of marriage 
tance is too groat for the party to return with the bride the in use in Kiilu. 
same day, they spend the night at tlie bride’s parents’ house. 

Before they start on their return journey the girl receives a 
present of articles of jewellery from the groom. Worship of 
Ganesli is sometimes performed at the bride’s house before the 
departure of the bridal party, the parohit of the girl’s family 
ofEciatiug and the young couple being the only worshippers. On 
arrival at the bridegroom’s house worship of Ganesh is repeat- 
ed, but the officiating Brahman is this time the parohit of the 
groom’s family. Another ceremony performed at both houses is 
called Idi lui : the young man’s plaid is tied in a knot with the 
bride’s dopatla and the two garments knotted together are 
carried round the altar on which the worship of Ganesh has been 
celebrated. A vessel of water is consecrated and the hdlu or 
nose-ring (which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Chris- 
tians) is solemnly purified. The young couple and the guests, or 
at any rate the members of the bride’s escort, receive the tiha 
mark on their foreheads generally from the hands of the bride. 

Thou follows the marriage feast, for which a goat is slain in sacri- 
ficial fashion by a specially selected guest, and a present of 
goat’s flesh is sent to the negi or headman of the kothi. 

Polygamy is more common than would appear from the Relations between 
Census returns of 1891, which show only 1,090 married women 
for every 1,000 married men (excluding widows and widowers), 
because polyandry is practised in places, but still it is the 
exception rather than the rule for a husband to have a plurality 
of wives. The Kulu woman rules her husband and she likes 
to rule alone. It is a very common proceeding at a betrothal 
to bind the future bridegroom by a written agreement not to 
take another wife unless bis first proves barren or becomes 
maimed. Armed with such a document, and fully conscious of 
her value to her husband as a field worker and a domestic 
drudge, as well as a mother of children, the woman is mistress 
of the situation, for if her husband proves distasteful to her, 
there is nothing to prevent her from eloping with a handsome 
neighbour more to her fancy, and there is no lack of bachelors* 
ready to tempt her whom the free open-air life of the hill people 
gives her plenty of opportunities of becoming acquainted with. 

It is true the injured husband may set the criminal or civil law 
in motion against them, bnt if he does, one of the three neigh- 
bouring Native Htates, Mandi, Suket or Bashahr, offer the 
runaway couple an asylum where there is no extradition in 
such venial matters. Usually, however, the husband takes 
the matter philosophically and for a consideration, varying 

* Single 5,031 : marrioil 4,423 ; widowed 436 : par 10,030 mates (Censns 
of 1891). 
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Chapter III, B- from Es. 30 toEs. 100, yields up his right to his wife to the 

„ . , ; seducer and seeks a fresh mate elsewhere. 

Social and Keli- 

gionsLife. Chastity, in short, if regarded as .a virtue at all, is by no 

Relations between considered .a duty. Widows and even unmarried women 

the sexes m Kulu. .jyijo have not been given away in marriage in their youth by 
their parents are very much averse to shackling themselves 
with marital ties. They are tickle in their affections and know- 
ing the facility with which, owing to their usefnlncss as workers 
in the fields, they can find protectors and employers from time 
to time, they prefer entering into temporary alliances which can 
be shaken off at will to going through the ceremony of marriage 
which is binding for a lifetime. A widow who has inherited a life 
interest in her husband’s property is the less anxious to change 
her condition in that by marriage sbe forfeits the property, 
whereas Kulu custom offers no objection toiler taking a partner 
to live with her so long as she does not marry him or leave her 
deceased husband’s house. A widower, on the other hand, has 
every inducement to marry again ; he married originally because 
of the necessity of a wife to till bis land, and the necessity con- 
tinues after he has become a widower, w’hile it is his interest to 
bind the mate he takes unto liimself in such a way that if she 
leaves him he can at least by setting the law in motion obtain 
some compensation. While the number of widows therefore is 
1,404 per 10,000 females, the number of widowers iu each 10,000 
males is only 486. In the Sarvori valley it is common for a 
bridegroom elect to serve for liis wife when be or his father is 
unable to pay the consideration fixed at the time of the betrothal. 
He contracts to work as a farm labourer in his father- 
in-law’s house for a period of three to seven years, at 
the end of -which the marriage ceremony is performed, 
though it has generally been anticipated with the full 
consent of the parents. It is not uncommon in the 

Sarvari valley to pay off other debts also by laboui-ing ghdli 
for the creditor, who provides food and sometimes clothes as 
well for his debtor servant. If clothes are not given, it is 
usual to write off Rs. 10 per annum against the debt on account 
of the labour. 

Polyandry is common throughout Saraj, aud in parts of 
Waziri Eupi, and is the rule among the inhabitants of the 
isolated Malana glen in the Kulu tahsil. These localities are 
the most congested in point of population in Kulu Proper, 
the grain produced in them is insufficient to afford food to the 
people, and a certain amount of corn has to be annually imported 
into them, so the practice may owe its origin to prudential 
reasons. If so, it may be doubted whether it will ever disap- 
* pear. It is also doubtful whether, as has been asserted, the 
people are at all ashamed of it ; they certainlly are at no 
pains to disown the existence of the custom when questioned 
about it. It has been well described by Sir James Lyall as 
"a community of wives among brothers who have a community 
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of other goods.” If the brothers and tlieir joint family after Chapter III, B- 
them remain in community the question of succession presents _ . , , .. 

no difficulty, but if any of the brothers or any of the sons wishes °gious^ife.* ^ 
to separate his estate from that of the others a puzzling problem . Eelation* between 
may be raised for solution by the Law Courts. The rule goveim- the wxes in Kulu. 
ing such cases according to custom has been variously stated. 

It has been said that the woman is considered the wife of the 
eldest brother, and all the children are considered his children. 

According to another account the woman is allowed to state 
which brother is the father of her child, and the succession is 
in accordance with her allegations. But the rule of inheritance 
which seems to be generally accepted is that of three or more 
brothers who possess one wife in common, the eldest is deemed 
the father of the first-born son, the second brother the father 
of the next born, and so on, so much so that even where there 
was strong reason to believe that the paternity was otherwise, 
this rule has been known to be adhered to. 

The rules of succession in an ordinary family were stated Legitimacy and 
as follows by Mr. Lyall in 1871, and the cases decided by and (Ln 
Courts since then have not brought to light any change in the 
local custom : — 

“ The children of a Brahiuau aud Rajput by a Kanet wife 
are called Brahmans and Ktijputs ; the term Rathi is often added 
as a qualification by any one pretending himself to nnmixed 
' blood. In the absence of other children they are their father's 
full heirs, hut in the presence of other children by a lari wife 
they would ordinarily only get an allotment by way of main- 
tenance, put by some at one-fifth ; but the limit seems rather 
vague in practice. The rule of inheritance in Rulu among all 
tribes at the present day is fayvand, or, as it is here called, 
mundevand, that is all legitimate sons of one father get an 
equal share without reference to the number of sons born of 
each wife or mother. Among the Kanets and th e lower castes 
the custom hitherto has been that every sou by a woman kept 
and treated as a wife wms legitimate. It was not necessary that 
any ceremony sl’.ould have been performed. If no , one else 
claimed tiic woman, and she lived with the man as a wife, the 
son born from such cohabitation was legitimate. In the same 
way among the same classes a, pichla-j, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kulu), born to a v.udow in the house of a second 
husband is considered the son of the second husband ; and a 
widow cannot bo deprived of her life tenure of her husband’s 
estate for want of chastity so long as she does not go away to 
live ia another man’s house. It appears to be a general idea 
in Kulu that a father could, by formal deed of gift executed 
in his life-time, give his estate to a daughter, in default of sons, 

* without conse.nt of nc.vt of kin. It is doubtful also whether a 
distant kinsman (say more than three or four generations apart) 
could claim agaiust a daughter without gift, and it seems 
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sometimes allowed that a g'ftarjou'ta', or son-in-law taken into 
the house, becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of 
adopted son without proof of gift.” 

On the birth of a male child there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman (the Negi) of the kofhi. The child is 
christened some time within the year following, and is then 
produced in public, and there is another feast. It is a common 
custom in Outer Saraj to gire two brothers names that 
rhyme. 

% 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the 
death ; before the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the 
musicians play. If the deceased is of good family his ashes are 
taken at once to Hard war, whatever ,tho season of the year : 
otherwise they are kept till the winter, when a party is made up 
to convey to the Ganges the ashes of all who have died in the 
neighbourhood during the summer. The foraial funeral ceremonies 
('the gall) are performed on the tenth day after death, when the 
deceased^s clothes are divided among the ofSciating Brahmans 
and the hamhdrs who provide the earthen pots for the funeral. 
On the thirteenth day (Pdchi) a goat is sacrificed and is eaten at 
a feast by the relatives of the family. The Kanet* of the lower 
class (the Eaos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the 
third after the death. In some places it is usual after a crema- 
tion to make a small foot-bridge over running water somewhere 
in the neighbourhood to help the passing of the soul of the 
deceased. On the fourth anniversary of the death the chaular- 
kha feast is celebrated, and until then the widow, if faithful to 
the memory of the dead, should remain in mourning and refrain 
from wearing her ornaments ; she is forbidden for ever to wear 
again her gold nose-ring and huldk. 

The whole population is returned as Hindu, with the excep- 
tion of 593 Mussalmans and 55 Christians. The Mussalmtius are 
settlers from Ladak and from the plains, most of whom follow 
trades in the town of ldultauj)ur ; the Christians include in 
addition to officers and planters a number of Native Christians 
from the plains settled by the Rev. Mr. Carltcn of the American 
Mission on land in Outer Saraj. 

The religion of the so called Hindus of Ivulu is not tho 
orthodox worship of Shiv or 'Vishnu. It is true there are a 
number of stone temples sacred to Shiv, but it is doubtful 
whether any of these date from an earlier date than that of the 
importation into Kiilu by Raja Jagat Singh of the idol Rno-li- 
nath, which probably symbolized the adoption by the Raja of 
the orthodox Hindu faith. From the same or a subsequent 
time probably date also the small temples or shrines to Vishnu 
which are in tho custody of hairdgis and gusdine. But these 
are not the gods of the Kiilu people. Nearly every hamlet has 
a divinity of its own, though sometimes the same one may be 
shared by several hamlets, and sometimes a portion of a village 
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nay possess one to itself. These divinities (called devla or devi 
..‘ct‘ordin<>’ to .sex) bear, some of them, the nt ines of Hindu 
bnt appear for tlie most part to be peculiar to the 
'Anountains. Some came, according to t.lie fable, from Kashmir, 
driven thence, and /rom various couiitries where they sojourned, 
by their horror at tlie wickedne.-^s of mankind, until at last they 
found a refuge in Kulu, wliich was uninhabited, until the deri Hir- 
ina populated it. Others are snake-gcds, as would appear from 
the termination Nag affixed to their names, and from the earrings 
of snakes on the woodwork of their temple.s, but these do not 
seem to differ in any essential particulars from the other deitdtf. 
They are believed to dwell on the mountain tops, each devta and 
each devi having his or her favonrite haunts, and they hear the 
prayers of their worshifipers f rom tlieso heights and are not for- 
getl'ulof their interests. They have theirown concerns toattend to 
as well, however, love-making, quarrelling, marrying and giving in 
marriage — and a devta has even been known to die of inanition. 

There is a standing feud between the snake-god Kalin, ag 
and the dei'ta Naiuyaii, because the former ran away with the 
sister of the latter in the olden days, and Narayan, has never 
become reconciled to the tnatch ; consequently whenever a fair 
is held in honour of Kalinag there is a fight on the mountain 
top between tlie two enemies, and afterwards the top of the 
ridge on the right bank of the Beds and the deodar grove at 
Aramag in the Sarwari valley are found strewn with iron arrows. 
The visible manifestation of the god to the villagers is in the 
form of an idol, which when not animated by the real presence 
of the devta is kept locked up in the temple or in the house of a 
peasant, who is glad to he honoured by such a distinguished guest. 

The idol is profusely cruamented, and is constructed 
mainly of the precious metals. It is a collection of a number 
of fairly carved faces affixed in rows one above the other to a 
large convex copper-plate, which is unseen, being generally 
concealed by flowers strewn over it, and which is placed in a 
sloping position in a high-backed chair without legs, attached 
to two long palanquin poles and draped with silks and cloths. 
Attached to the top of the copper-plate and standing well 
above the top of the chair is an umbrella-shaped ornament of 
gold or silver known as the devta rd chhdlar. In the case of 
the devtds of Saraj a dense canopy of black yak tail hair is 
interposed between the top of the copper plate and the chhdfar. 
The devta’s faces, known as “ mohr” are sometimes of brass, 
generally of silver, and occasionally of gold. They are life- 
size representations of the human face. There may be 6, 9, 
12 or 16 faces arranged in rows of two, three or four. They 
all present the same placid expression, and, though fairly 
carved, are not works of high art. The largest and finest of the 
Kulu devtds i.s Eijli Mahddev, a very handsome piece of workman- 
ship. A female idol or devi is generally adorned with ornaments 
such as are worn by women, but made on a very large scale. 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social andKeli- 
gions Life- 

Fcgtivals. 


The occasions when the idol is animated by the present 
of the god are celebrated by fairs and fe-stivals attended 
all the worshippers of the god ami also by visitors from on 
side the village, so that the social life of the country is dost 
interwoven with it.s easy-fitting religion. The first appearan|e 
Gi the del ta for the year is not earlier than the comrnencemeat 
of summer, about the beginning of Jeth (or middle of May), 
when the Eabi crop of wheat and barley is ready for the sickle 
and the young rice is getting big enough to be planted out 
in the fields. The idol i.s carrietl out of his temple by the 
priest* and attendants, and bis band of musicians aceompanie.s, 
blaring uncouth music from drums and kettle-drums and trum- 
pets and is carried to the village green, where perhaps a few 
guests await him in the shape of idols brought from neighbour- 
ing villages with their escorts of attendant.* and musicians and 
worshippers. All the people are dressed in their best and 
profusely decorated with flowers; shop-keepers liavesefc np gay 
stalls for the sale of sweetmeats, toys, and knick-knacks ; and 
somewhere in the back-ground (if the fair is in upper Kulu) 
will be found tents where Ingri and country spirits can be 
procured. The devta dances, oscillated up and down in his 
chair by his carriers who of course are under hi.s infiuence, and 
sometimes one of his guest gods or goddesses dances alongside 
of him, and the pair of them exchange grotesque bows and 
caresses. The contagion extends to the men in the crowd or 
to such at any rate as are expert dancers : they join hands and 
form a ring, the god and his musicians in the centre, and circle 
round with a graceful step, shouting the words of the airs 
which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments. 
Faster and faster grows the dance as evening approaches ; new 
dancers are always ready to take the place of those who drop 
out fatigued ; and the merry revel goes on from early afternoon 
till dusk when the idols return to their temples. The women 
with their gay head-dresses form bright groups of spectators 
on the hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers 
of stone seats for their accommodation. In the Kulu tahsil 
they scarcely if ever join in the dance, but in Outer Saraj they 
form a ring separate from that of the meu and in Inner Saraj 
sometimes they join the men and dance in the same ring with 
them. But everywhere it is only the agriculturist classes. 
Brahmans and Kanets, who are admitted to the charmed circles, 
low caste people are strictly excluded, and sometimes outsiders, 
even of the higher castes, if not worshippers of the god, are 
not allowed upon the green. 




.Nearly every hamlet has at least one fair during the 
summer, and as some care seems to be exercised to prevep£ 
adjacent hamlets having their festivals on the same day thie 
is an almost continuous .succession of fairs during the summer 
months. One of the largest is that which takes place at Ban jar, 
the headquarters of the Ban jar tahsil in May. It is the only one at 
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wliich business of any importance is transacted, and forms a 
market for tlie sale of slieep and goats attended by butchers 
from Simla and by Garhwalis and others who wish to buy goats 
as pack-animals. 


Chapter III, B- 

Social and Beli- 
gions Life. 

FestivalB. 


The god can, if necessary, be invoked on other than those 
special ccca'sions. Thus at reaping time if an agriculturist 
wishes to propitiate him he causes the idol to be brought to his 
field before tlie last load of corn is cut, and to be danced in the 
manner already described. Tiiis ensures a good return of 
grain. Of course, to secure this privilege, it is necessary to feast 
the attendants of the god. 

Once a year there is a great parade of all the devfds of Kiiln 
in honor of the god Hughnath at .'Sulianpur, the ancient capital. 
In olden days they were brought in by the express command 
of the Ilaja, who .seems to have been lord paramount of the 
gods as well as of the men of his kingdom, and this subservience 
of cburcli to State still continues in the neighbouring independ- 
nnt State of Mandi. Doubtle.«s it is based on the fact that tlio 
temples of the dsfhis posses® endowments of land revenue which 
were held at the king’s pleasure. The revenue of about one- 
seventh of the cultivated area of Kuln is alienated in this way, 
but now tl.nt it i.s held during the plea.sure of the British 
Government tlio detfdi are not so careful to pay their annual 
homage to Rughnath as formerly, especially if the tune fixed 
for it, which nearly coincides with the moveable feast of (he 
Dasera, happens to interfere witli the harvest operations of 
their worshippers. Tiiere is generally a fair attendance 
hotvever, the followers of each particular idol do their best to 
show to advantage, and evei’y banner, trumpet and drum that 
is available is put into requisition. The fair goes on for nearly 
a week; and for several daysbeloie it commences, all the roads 
leading to ISultaiipur arc thronged with gaily-dres.sed crowds 
of men, women and children, beaiing in procession the god 
of their own hamlet. On arrival at the plain near the town 
encampments are formed, and shortly after the various ad- 
herents of particular shrines begin marching about, and parade 
all their magnificence as a sort of prelirainari' spectacle and 
foretaste of what will be done on the opening and the final days 
of the entertainment. The devotees attached to the Rughnath 
shrine have not in the meanwhile been idle, and by the morning, 
when tlie fair l eally commence.®, tlie rath, or wooden car, which 
lies in the pilniii all the year round, has been provided with 
wheels, and liberally ornamented with coloured cloths and 
flowers. All being ready for its reception the idol is placed 
on a species of seat in.side tlie framework. All local deities are 
now brought up, with such addenda of pomp and music as are 
procurable, and are arranged round the central figure. 'I’he 
high priest then steps out in front, and with every appearance 
of extreme devotion prays to the god, and sprinkles water 
before the shrine; and the leading men of Ktilu, headed by the 
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representntiye of the old sovereit^o'^ of the counti-y, walk rapidly 
three tiinus round the r'i>h atiiid the iiices-aiit biayof the 
trumpets aud bcatiug of cymbahs and toin-tom.s. Srout ropes 
are next aftaohed to the lower tiuibers of the winch is 

borne along for a few hundred yards by an enthusiastic ci’owd, 
preceded and surronnded by all the smaller gods, to a place 
where a canvas tent has been put up for the accommodation of 
Kughnath during the five days of the fair. Ituriug the next 
three days the devtdi pay visits to one another, and othei wise 
occupy tuemselves, and tlie large green plain is covered with, 
cii'cles of men dancing round their idols in the same manner us 
they do at the local fairs already lie.sciibed, aud with groups of 
brightly diessed women from all parts of fho siili-division. 
Towards dusk, when tlie worship of all the gods is celebrated 
simultaneously with the usual noisy a 'compauiments of drums 
aud trumpet.s, the din is immense. Noi’ lioes night bring repose, 
for the broad harvest moon diffuses a light almost as brilliant 
as day. and the Saiajis. who are the best and also the most in- 
defatigable dancers in the siih-division, can y on the dance even 
after their devtds have retired for the night. It is not till the 
small hours that the crowd gra<lually disjiersos, and the plain 
becomes dotted with sleeping figures wrapped in their bl.inkets 
on the bare ground. On tlie last day ot the fair the triumphal 
oar of Uugiinath is again brought into reijm.sition to cai-ry the 
idol escorted as on the first day by the devtds down to the top 
of the high bank overlooking the liens; a buEf.ilo aud a few 
smaller animals are decapitated below on the margin of the 
river, and a figure representing Lanka is belieaded to celebrate 
the triumph of Uughiiath t Vishnu) : then the car is di'agged 
back acro.ss the plain as near as possible to the bank of the 
Sarwari stream, across which the idol is carried in a pi etty little 
wooden palanquin to his temple in the palace of the old Kajfis. 
B3’ an early hour the next inorning all the devtds with their 
followers have dispersed to their hamlets When tlie fair falls 
as late as tlie midille of October (it vaiies between that date 
and the latter half of September) an additional interest is lent 
to it by the prt sence of picturesquely clad Yarkandi.s and 
Ladakis who have just finished their long journey from Central 
Asia with ponies and chains, silks and carpets for sale in the 
plains. 'I'lie large concourse of people enables these to do some 
trade on the spot, and a good deal ot business is also done in 
the sale of shoes, brass and copper vessels, cloth and jewellery. 

The god Rughnath makes another public appearance once 
a year when he emerges from his temples to be bathed in the 
Beas at the Bipal Jatra, which 13 held in May. The attendance 
at this, though fairly unmerous, is not very large. 

After the Dasera few fairs are hold in Upper Kalu, but some 
large ones take place in Outer .Saraj in November. The largest 
fair of that Waziri, however, is not annual but triennial, every 
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foiiith one, tliat is the fair occarrinj,' at tiie end of each period 
of twelve years, being on a very scale. Ir. is lield in 

honour of deri A nbka A en: ions eiistoni in coiiiiecrion with 
it is tile descent of a man down a i ope suspended over a 
precipice. Under British rule the ebif down which the descent 
18 made has been changed so as to reduce tlie danger attending 
the performance of tlie feast, but the Bcda. who lias to slide 
down (it is the Bada caste which supplies the acrobat, and tliev 
regard it as a privilege) still takes care to inaniifactiiro his 
own rope. Custom requires that ho shall make it on 
the village green at Nirmand, the hamlet where the fair 
is held, and shall fast from everything but milk and 
fruit while making it. Uiiring the night the rope 
is kept for safety in a lint made for the pnrpo.se, and care must 
be taken to prevent an unclean animal from toucdiing it, such 
pollution necessitating t he sacrifice of a sheep. 'J'lie Beda is 
uatuiaily careful to [irevent r.its from coming near it, for a 
gnawed rope might impel ;1 his life, and ho is allowed to have 
a cat with liim in the hut. 
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At the religious festivals celebrated during the winter 
and spring the image of the devta is not, as a rule, produced. 
'I’he chief of these is in the Kiilu Tahsil and is called Koli-ri- Diali, 
but does not appear to have any connection « ith the Diwali of 
the plains, and is celebrated not in November like tliao festival 
but some time m the latter half of December. During the 
evenings preceding it the men in each village meet on the 
village green and sing indecent songs till a late hour, when a 
chorus ill honour of devi Hirma is shouted, and then with three 
cheers given in English style all dispcr.se lo their homes. 
The men stand in a circle and dance slowly as they sing, and 
occasionally the circle whirls madly round, each man tugging 
liis neighbour towards the inside or tlio outside of the ring 
till some one gets exliausted, and let.s go, with the result that all 
are sent sprawling. Un the evening ot the festival liglueit torches 
aie shown at every house, in every hamlet up and down the 
Beas valley for an hour or two, and the effect is very pretty. 
The signal for the commencement of the illnminatimi is given 
from the old castle at Nagar, whicli is one of the most central 
land-marks of the valleys, and is caught up at once by the 
villages on the opposite side of the valley, and Hashed on up and 
down the valley and from .side to side. Two day.s after the Diali 
there is. a fair at Nagar, at which a sort of Calendar for the 
year is recited with other verses of an indecent character in 
the forenoon while in the afternoon a very long straw rope is 
dragged down from the village towards the river by two p.irties 
of men, one holding one end of the rope and the other the other: 
tliese parties represent different portions of Nagai-, and tlie 
cereuioiry is said to commemorate the destruction of a great 
snake or dragon which once appeared and ravaged the country 
side. 
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'I'lie first of .Maifh, tlie iTioiitli in «hit'li t’liis fi^stival fall.s, 
is obsoi'ved by tlio Brnhinins as a bigli I'oast clay, and on it 
and on tlio following days it is customary for a family to send 
presents of light cakes of rice flour to tlie femalo members of it, 
who have married and settled down at a distance from the 
family home. In the month of IMiagaii fairs are held in the 
high-lying villages, at which a rude sort of farces of an indecent 
character are performed, the actors wearing large wooden ina^ks. 
'! he moonlight nights of Chetar are more [)leasantly spent ; the 
women then meet upon the village green, and it is their tarn to 
dance and sing while the men sit by and look on. Thera is no 
accompaniment of dram or trumpet to interrupt the melody, 
find the gestures and action with which the women illustriito 
the words of the songs are modest ami pretty. On the night 
of the first of Baisakb in Saraj a bonfire is kindled on some pro- 
minent place near the vilbige in the name of Narayan, the 
Creator, and the tnen and worn- n dance round it in separate ring.s 
to the usual instrumenial ficcoinparmnenl, but tlieie is no sing- 
ing. 

Besides the SerlaK there are oflier beings ivho must from 
time to time be jiropitiated, but who do 7,01 generally possess 
temples. 'J’lie woods and w.aterfalls and liill-tops are peopled by 
jognin, female spirits of a malignant nature; the giny moss which 
floats from tl-.e branches of firs and oaks in the higher forests 
in “ the joy n is’ hair.” The /o^ni of (j’hul, a peak of tlie Jalori 
riJge, sends hail to destroy the crops it the people of the 
villages below fail on an appointed day to make a pilgrimage 
to the peak at.d saci ifice sheep. There aio higher peaks which 
are dwelling places of tlie Hindu god Shiva, but niigimagcs 
to these may be undertaken only by the pure in heart. Each 
dwelling has its honseliold god fJcdlkaJ who resides in a little 
ark of deodar wood kept sometimes on the roof, sometime, s 
indoors or in the projecting veramlali, and occasionally 
sacrificed tc. 

But it is to the devla or devi that prayer is made for rain, 
for flue weather, for a good harvest, nr for the removal of cattle 
plague. A man who hasa special reqne.st to make of the der/n 
makes an offering of a small iron trident, which is stuck into the 
woodwork in front of the temple or into the trunk of a deodar 
tree which is supposed to be favoured by the god. Sometimes a 
post with a grotesque face carved on it is kept for this purpose, 
and is to be found studded with the.se toy trident.s. When the 
der/a has granted a pray^er for something ot great importance, 
such as the birth of a child or recovery from a sevtme illness, 
the votary gives a feast ov jnyrd at ttie temple in honour of the 
god. d'he dfiidn is also invoked by^ w;iy of oracle during bis 
appearances at fairs and ydyrri.s. The inou tli-piece of the god is 
his or c/icZu, who on such occasions, stripped half naked, 
lashes himself with iron chains, and gasps out answers to the 
questions asked hy the pious worshippers around, sometimes 
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interrupting the responses to burst out into a passionate homily 
oil the wickedne.ss of the people with an exhortation to them in 
the name of the iferta to mend tlieir ways. Such exhortations 
are called forth by temporatj’ neglect of the temple by the 
woi'shippers, but though they may at times profess contempt for 
their gods the people have at heart a deep respect and fear for 
them. At Phaugni cotnmandj smoking, wearing leather 

and the use of bedsteads are forbidden things in the Sarwari 
valley, and the order is obeyed. Sum Narayan of Dudehi is 
a strict game preserver, and for a mile or two round his temple 
the fields and thickets swarm with almost tame pheasants and 
chikor. More than one village is so full of the dread presence 
of the delta who has made his temple there, that none dare pass 
through any portion of it with shoes on liis feet. The sanctity 
of a temple extends to all living things that may make it their 
home, even to a hornet’s nest, however great the discomfort, to 
the worshippers and to the ofliciating priests. An oath taken 
at the temple of the dpvta is a very sacred thing, and a litigant 
will cheerfully accept the statement of his opponent as to a matter 
of doubt if the statement is made after drinking the water in 
which the idol has been washed ; perjury in such case is surely 
punished by the death of the false ' swearer or of some one 
near and dear to him within a short space of time. Perhaps 
it is because of the dread nature of this method of settle«»ent 
that trial by ordeal is more resorted to : the favourite method 
is by means of two goats, one let loose by each of the rivals j 
that which shivers first brings the victory to its owner ; the 
other is killed and eaten. The ordeal is the more sure if it is 
performed in front of a small temple within the precincts of 
Nagar castle, which encloses a slab of rock miracuously brought 
by bees from the cliffs near tho source of the Beas ; it is from 
this temple that the signal is given for the commencement of the 
Koli-ri-Diali. 


It will be clear from the above that tho people are much 
influenced by superstition in all their actions. Even numbers 
are lucky and odd numbers the reverse, and this rule must be 
observed in preference to the rules of medicine when a certain 
number of pills or powders has to be taken. A pain in the 
right eye must be endured, for it brings gooi fortune, but a 
pain in the left eye means bad luck unless a piece of straw is 
stuck on the eye-lid to destroy the evil influence. Offerings 
of grain, mixture of a seven kinds (satanajaj, are often to be 
seen scattered by the wayside for luck. “ There is an expiatory 
ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing gieh or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed 
to be brooding over a hamlet. The devta of the place is, as 
usual, first consulted through the chela, and declares himself also 
under the spell, and advises a jag or feast, which is given in the 
evening at the temple. Next morning a man goes round from 
house to house ^7ith a kilta or creel on his back, into which each 
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family iliiows all sorts of odds and ends, parings of nails, pinches 
of salf, bits of old iron, liandfuls of grain, &c.; tne whole com- 
munity then turns ont and oirciimambulates the village, at the 
same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners This done, the man with the creel 
carries it down to the river bank, and empties the contents 
therein, and a sheep, fowl, and some small animals are sacrificed 
on the spot. Half the sheep is the perquisite of the man who dares 
to cairy the creel, and he is also entertained from house to 
liouse on the following night.”* 

The devli'ts' temples stand sometimes beside the village 
green, sometimes remote from any habitation, in a cedar grove, 
on a hill-top, or ue.-ir a lake or waterfall. 'J'liey are picturesque 
structuies built of stone .and timber in the same manner as a 
peasant’s house, except that the timbers are larger and more 
nninerons, and almost invariably deodar; and sometimes the 
entire edifice is of wood. The form varies considerably. In the 
Beas valley it is generally square, enclosing one large room with 
sometimes a verandah in front of it surmounted by aprfgoda like 
roof or rather a series of four or five roofs one above the other, 
diminishing in size towards the top. In outer Saraj the type 
is more generally an oblong with a sloping roof like that of an 
ordinary dwelliug house, but more elaborately curved, and 
crowned at one end with e. conical additirui. The interior is bare 
and unfurnished. Several out-buildings are generally attached 
to a temple ; a kitchen for cooking meals on a feast-day or 
fair-day ; a shed for sheltering sddhus and pilgrims ; houses, 
sometimes, in the village for the priests and attendants ; and 
a granary for storing the grain-rents of the temple 

lands, in appearance like a substantial dwelliug house. "Some 
of the large shrines have large fixed establishments, a hdrdar 
or manager, an accountant, one or more piijdrh or priests, several 
musicians, several gur or chelas, i. e., interpreters of the oracle, 
standard-bearers, torch-bearers, blacksmith, carpenter, florist, 
watchman, messenger, carriers of loads, &c., to all of whom barto, 
or land rent-free in lieu of pay, is assigned out of the temple 
endowment. Most have a Jcdrddr, a gur and musicians. For some, 
one man is both hdrddr and ptijdri, and musicians are called when 
they are wanted, and get food as pay.” 

" The custom of each temple varies : in some a great part of 
the endowment is held in barto assignments by the sei vants : 
in another there are no such assignments, and all are paid from 
the granary or bhdnddr. A few of the pujdris are Brahmans, 
or men of a caste like the Bhojkis, who have become of a pujdri 
caste, but the great majority are Kanet zamtndars. The oifice 
of pujdri is generally considered hereditary when held by 
Brahmans or men of pujdri caste, and the musicians generally 
hold office from father to son ; but the posts of hdirddr, or chela 
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aro not usually considered lieredilary. * * * * Chapter III, B. 

The only expenses of the shrines are the cost of feasts, clothes „ . . ^ 

and ornaments for the rath, and repair of buildings. ^ 

The greater part of the proceeds of the endowment are Temples and reli- 

expended in feasts consumed by the villagers. At the gious ceremonies. 

festivals of some of the more noted shrines, however, there 

is a general distribution of food to all comers for one day 

or for several days ; and at one or two' shrines periodical 

iramh-hhag, or distribution of food to Brahmans, orsadahart, 

i.e., perpetual dole to Sadhsor Hindu /agirs, are made.”* 

Endowments of land or land revenue are also enjoyed by 
the temples, already mentioned, sacred to Shiva and to other 
orthodox Hindu gods, whicli are built entirely of dressed 
stone in the style of the Hindu temples of the plains. These 
are orthodox Hindu shrines, managed much in the same way as 
similar temples in other parts of the hills, or in Hindustan. 

They are in the hands of Brahman priests, and the zamindars, 
i.e., the Kanets, agriculturist Brahmans and Dagis,''who form 
the real population of Kvilu, have not much to do with them. 

Some have festivals or fairs at which, by order of former Bajas, 
the surrounding deos and der/s attend in their ratlie to do hom- 
age. Three or four are at hot springs ; two near present or 
former palaces of the Kiijas ; others, like Niimand and Trilok- 
nath, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 

Reference has also been made to smaller Hijidu shrines. 

These also are endowed with assignments of land revenue. 

Indeed, without an assignment u shrine very soon ceases to 
exist ; a devta under the same circumstances is said to die. ’ . 

Some of these shrines have regular temples of small size, often 
attached to a bauli or covered spring, or a dharamsdla. A 
Brahman makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats 
them up. On certain days an uchhab is given, that is, some 
food is cooked which is eaten up by the priest and servants and 
a stray Brdhman or sddhu. But many of this class have hardly 
anything in the way of temple to show. The thakar, that is, 
the idol or fossil, or round stone which serves as an idol, is placed 
in a room in a house not differing outwardly from an ordinary 
peasant’s house, and in which the Bairagi or Gusain lives like 
an ordinary peasant, surrounded by wives and children, and 
cultivating the rent-free land himself. All these Bairigis and 
Gusains have quite dropped the character of sddhu : the name 
has become in fact a caste name. The natural or spiritual 
ancestors of these men came up to Kulu from the plains as 
sddhtis, and it is well know'n that, at various times, this class of 
men acquired great influence with the Rajas, though not with 
the people, who stuck to their old dectu or demon worship. 

Their influence got them the grants, but to give a colour to the 
grants, and make them less liable to future resumption, the 
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i Chapter III, B. deeds were usually obtained in tbe name of the idol or th^'£T . 

Social and Beli- Bairagi. Daily offerings are, however, made 

gions Life- before these stones or idols, an occasional uchhah given, and a 
Temples and reli- stray ««£?/»« entertained, so that it cannot be said that these 
gions ceremonies. Bairagis’ thaJiurg are altogether mere domestic idols, like those 
of the same name which are to be found in the houses of most 
respectable Hindus in the hilts. The Ktilu people are devoted 
to their devtus, arid have little care or respect for these thcikars. 
The origin of one of these shrines may be here described as 
typical of that of the other.s. A sddhit brought an image of Nar 
Singh from the plains and squatted with it near the path along 
ivhich the royal gardener used to come in the morning with 
flowers for the palace. The gardener was induced to present 
flowers to the idol, and the king finding his daily allowance 
reduced made inquiries, and being informed of tbe state of 
affairs went with the gardener one morning to see the iddhu. 
But as he approached a miracle happened, and while the 
gardener saw the mcihu seated as usual the king beheld a tiger 
crouching for a spring and was alarmed. To re-assure him the 
gardener threw a small stone tov/ards the sddhu who then 
appeared in his natural shape to the king while tbe stone swelled 
to the dimensions of a large rock. After this tbe king believed 
and caused a temple to be built so as to enclose the rock and 
afford accommodation to tbe sndhu and bis god, and an endow- 
ment was granted which is enjoyed by a family of Bairagis to 
this day. 

Before quitting the subject of religious customs mention 
may be made of one of the Kulu dettds to whom special interest 
attaches by reason of the wide and extraordinary influence 
exercised by him and the peculiar character of his followers. 
This is the god Janilu of Malana. Malaiia, a village of two or 
three hundred inhabitant.a, is the only hamlet iii a very deep 
and narrow glen extending from the inaccessible mountain 
forming the trijunctioii of the Beas, Chenab and Spiti water- 
sheds down to the valley of the Parbati. At the point of junc- 
tion between the Jlahrina stre.am and the Parbati the sides of 
the glen are steeply precipiton.s and tbe path zig-zagging from 
one side to the other is extremely difficult. The only other 
ways of entering the glen are by very high and somewhat 
difficult passes between it, and the Beas valley on the one hand 
and the Parbati valley on the other. The village which contains 
the buildings sacred to the worship of Jamlu is thus extremely 
isolated, and to its isolation is probably due the fact that the 
inhabitants have preserved the use of a language among them- 
selves which is unintelligible to the other natives of Kulu. The 
chief buildings are a granary for storing the grain rents of the 
laud assigned to the god, a house entered only on the occasion 
of one of the annual fairs aud kept barred during the rest of the 
year, a building within which barley is sown fifteen days before 
that fair, so that the blanched shoots may be offered to the god 
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at the fair (this offering, called jari, is made to other devids as Chapter III, B. 

well as Jamlu, and the young shoots are worn by the men in . 

their caps at most fairs), and an edifice built for the custody of 
a golden image of an elephant, which image was presented' by and reli 

the Emperor Akbar, according to the tradition, in recognition gious ceremonies, 
of an oracular revelation of the god that led to the cure of a 
deformity in the person of the emperor’s daughter. There is 
thus no temple, in the proper sense of the word, at ilalana, 
though there are temples dedicated to Jamlu in many villages 
throughout Kdlu : the god is supposed to dwell on the inacces- 
sible mountain at the head of the glen, whence he rarely, if ever, 
descends. It is for this reason, perliaps, that there is no idol 
representing the devta. Two fairs are held in his honour, the 
first in Fh^gan and the second in iSawan ; each lasr.s about a 
week, and there is a large attendance of pilgrims, many of wlioin 
present offerings, the prescribed form of which is a sm^dl silver 
model of a horse or of an elephant. These offerings are after- 
wards melted down, when a sufficient number has been collected, 
and shaped into larger statuettes of one or other of these animals ; 
there are now eight such statuettes at Malana. The sheep and 
goats sacrificed at the fairs are slaughtered in a style resembling 
that followed by Muhammadans rather than the Hindu fashion, 
and tills has given rise to a belief in some parts of Kulu that 
the devta is a Mussalmau. 

“ Once a month, and sometimes more, tliere are vJichait, or 
feasts, which are attended mainly by the Mainna men alone. 

Any sddhu or beggar who visits Mahina get.s food and a blanket 
if he wants it. Such visitors are not very numerous, owing to 
the diflBcnlty of the roads. 

“ Jamlu was much feared in the Ilaja’s time : on his account 
Malana was a city of refuge, from which no criminal could be 
carried off if he got there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute 
to the Rugniith temple at Sultanpur, nor attended at that temple 
to pay his respects on the Daserah, as all other Kulu devtda wero 
compelled to do. Agaiu, the Malana men, who aro all under his 
special protection, were allowed great license ; they used to say 
that the other devtda’ temples were their deo’s dogrie, or out- 
houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in them. 

The whole concourse of the men of Malana are them,selves 
an embodiment of the deo : such concourse is called the Rd, 

Deo * * * * 'Phe hdrddrs, che/us, pujdris, &c., in 

fact all the office-bearers, are Malana Kanets, who are appointed 
from time to time from among themselves by the Malana 
men. This body ofofficiaLs, when they go their rounds to collect 
revenue fees, &c., are known as tlie hdri, in distinction from the 
grand host of Slaluna, the Bd Deo. * * * * ^ 

The fid J>ao, that is, all the Malana people except a few men, 
old women and children, cross the pass in the end of Maghar or 
beginning of Poh, and spend more than a month in the villages 
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Chapter III, B. in Kulu containing land assigned to their god, billeting them- 
. selves on every house. In the same way at other times the 

Deo visits for a few days Buladi and Bishana, two villages in 
T lesand reli- ^o^^i Kais, where it borders on Malana, which are held by the 
gious ceremonies, deo, and at other times the villages in Ear Kandi, in Rai Gyan 
Singh’s which are assigned to it. The bari, i. e., the band 

of office-bearers, pays separate and more frequent visits ; the 
Rd Deo only visits large villages which can support it. During 
these visits all the Malana men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of 
the revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the 
Malana men are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of 
Jamlu in Kulu, which are separate concerns from the Malana 
shrine. These parties get food free for a few days. The hdri 
also makes rounds to the other Jamlu temples ; when it comes a 
goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight annas are paid as 
a tribute. The zemindars of all this part of the country 
commonly put aside a few sers of rice to give to the lari when 
it comes round. None of the Malana men can read or write ; 
they profess to keep accounts from memory only. Some of 
them come with the hdri as porters to carry the rents, which are 
paid in grain, back to Malana. They do not give any accurate 
detail of how their grain is expended, but at the fairs 
held at Malana all comers are fed free as long as the fairs last.”* 

The Icdrddr, pitjdri and chela appoint a council of eight 
jathird, or jurymen, who decide all disputes which arise among 
the people of Malana ; their decision is never questioned, and our 
courts are never troubled with cases from the village. The hamlet 
consists of two quarters, one of which lies rather higher up 
the hillside than the other, which contains the buildings sacred 
to the god ; the men of the upper quarter take brides from the 
lower, aud vice versa. This custom of inter-marriage thev allege 
to be due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability 
to pay the consideration for a betrothal which is demanded by 
the parents of girls in the other parts of Kulu, while there is no 
demand for their own marriageable girls among the marrying 
men of Kulu. Their god has strong prejudices against the use 
of liquor even for medicinal purposes, and also against vaccin- 
ation, but the village was more than decimated by sraall-pox 
early in the decade 1880-1890, and in 1889 all the inhabitants 
cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. They have good flocks 
of sheep and goats, which they barter for rice at an annual fair 
held at Naggar. They are not liked, but dreaded to some 
extent as uncanny by the other Kulu people. Since the approach 
to their glen from the Beas valley was so far improved in 188,3 
under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Coramissionei, 
as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to authority. 
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Jam) u is said to be the brother ol devi Hirma, who has 
been more than once a-IInded to in these pages, and of Gyephan, 
the god of a snowy peak in Lahul, visible from parts of the 
Beas valley ; but as to the parentage of the three history is silent. 
There is a peculiar custom in connection with the worship 
of Jamlu, namely, the dedication to him of handmaidens (called 
s'da), taken from a family of theNar caste resident at Manikarn. 
The handmaid is presented to the god at a festival fhaikaj, 
which occurs at irregular intervals of several years, on the first 
of Bhadron. There may be more than one handmaid at the 
same time, and though they are forbidden to marry they are 
under no vows of chastity. When they grow old they are re- 
placed by younger girls. Each receives a gift of a complete set 
of valuable ornaments from the shrine. Their duties are to dance 
before the temple and to recite verses, which are not always of a 
very pure character. 

The language talked in the portion of the sub-division 
with which we are here concerned is .a dialect of Hindi, which 
has preserved many old words and archaic Sanskrit forms, and 
which has some grammatical forms peculiar to itself. Consider- 
able variations, both in grammar, in vocabulary,' and in pro- 
nunciation, are to be found in the different rtauris, composed 
as they are of a network of valleys and glens. The most 
marked changes are met with on crossing tlie Sainj from the 
Kuln into the Saraj tahsil, and again on crossing the Jalori 
ridge from Inner into Outer Saraj, when a new set of names 
for many common objects is encountered at each crossing. 
But these changes are uot such as to materially alter the 
character of the dialect, or to suggest any but a Sanskrit source, 
and it is to the Hindi of the Eastern Punjab rather than to the 
Punjabi of the Central District that it approximates. 

The only exception is the language of the inhabitants of 
the Malana glen ilescnbed under the head of “ Eeligious Cus- 
toms.” This language, called Kanaslii, has no connection with 
Sanskrit or Hindi, and very little with either the Tibetan of 
Spiti, or the dialects of Lahul, which will be referred to in Parts 
III and IV of this work. A comparison of a certain number 
of words (including numerals and pronouns) and grammatical 
forms has shown, however, that it possesses remarkable affinities 
with the Kanawari talked in a portion of Kampur-Bashahr State 
on the Satlaj, and an exhaustive comparison of the two dialects 
might lead to interesting linguistic and even ethnological 
discoveries. 

The number of educated females among the Hindus of the 
sub-division is exceedingly small, and male education is also 
backward. At the Census of 1891 only 74 out of every 10,000 
males were returned as under tuition, aud only 358 as able to 
read and write. The hamlets are so small and so scattered 
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. ^^pteelU, B- that it is impossible for the children in most of them to attend 
the Government schools or even to get instruction from Brah- 
^ desire for education i.s shown in the Kiilu tahsil. 

Education where the primary schools at Nagar and Jagatsukh, and the 

zamfndari school ac Maiiikarn are badly attended, while the 
Middle School at Sultanpur owes its success chiefly to the town- 
people of Sultanpur and to advanced pupils from Saraj. 'i’he 
inhabitants of the Saraj tahsil eagerly avail themselves of the 
advantages of the primary school at Banjar and the zamindari 
school at Nirmand. Similarly, a much larger proportion of the 
literate in Saraj are acquainted with the more refined Nagri or 
Shdstri character than in Kulu, where the character generally 
written is the more barbarous Tankri. English is not taught in 
the Kulu Middle School, and no native of Kulu has yet had the 
enterprise to send his son to be taught the language at any 
of the English schools in the district. The forty persons who 
were returned at the last Census (J8D1) as having a knowledge 
of English were all Europeans or officials. 

Character of the The following passages from Mr. Ljall’s Settlement Report 
(1871) on the character and appearance of the Kiilu people 
are quite applicable at the present day : — 

“ They are good-humoured among themselves, but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers; very shy and distrustful of any 
new officer, but almost fond of one they know well; very 
submissive to constituted authority if exercised with any tact ; 
not given to theft, * sc * 

* * On the other hand, they are not so industrious, so frugal, 
or so enterprising as the Kangra people, and they are still more 
superstitious. That they have imagination is proved by many 
of their legends and fairy tales, which contain as much of tliat 
quality as any in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the 
wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, 
ragged rock or water-fall, to explain the impression which its 
form produces on their minds. They are very fond of music. 
The tunes, which are qnick and lively, remind one of Irish jigs 
or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, and rhyming 
songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemora- 
tion of any remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in 
each couplet is not original, and has no reference to the subject 
in hand. It belongs in fact to a collection of old lines, which 
is used as a common stock by all the poets of the country, like 
a ‘Gradns ad Parnassura.’ This is a splendid invention for 
reducing the difficulty of rhyming, which keeps so many noeta 
mute in other conntries. Their heads are full of strange fancies 
about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe in the soul 
leaving the body during sleep and account in this way for 
dreams. In these wanderings they say the soul can hold con- 
verse trith the spirits of deceased person.^, and commuuicationa 
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are often received in this way. Both men and women are very Chaptw. 1^;B. 

susceptible to the passion of love, and do wild things under its _ . r ", 

influence. They will run off and live together in a cave in the 

mountains till forced down by the pangs of starvation. Men of character <rf-the 

the best families constantly incur imprisonment or loss of ofilce people. 

for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the sake of 

some low caste woman. They are not manly or martial in 

manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. I 

have seen them attack bears and leopards without fire-arms in 

a rather courageous way. 

“Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark 
as the ordinary Punjabi. They are not tall, but look strong and 
active, and generally have handsome figures. Many of the 
women have fine eyes, and a mild and gentle expression of face, 
but the men on the whole have the advantage in regularity of 
feature. The finest men are to be found in Seoriij. The women 
do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, but 
in return they have more liberty than in most parts of India. 

They attend ail the fairs and festivals fjdchj held periodically 
at every temple in the country. * * In the Lag and Parol 
, Waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes return- 
ing from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of /ugri, * * In the winter, when confined to their houses by 
the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets 
and cloth for sale or home consumption. The women do not 
weave in Kulu. ” 

In point of truthfulness there is little to choose between 
them and the natives of the plains; they lie freely when there 
is anything to be gained by it, except when put on their oath 
at the delta’ ft temple, but they are not generally cunning 
enough to be able to su.stain cross-examination. That most of 
the field work, except ploughing, is done by the women is no 
reproach to the men who have the harder work to do of tending 
the sheep in the Alpine pastures exposed to all vicissitudes of 
weather, of carrying heavy load.s of salt for their cattle and 
sheep from the ManJi mines, and 'I’ibetan wool from Labul, pf 
repairing their own houses or helping others to repair theirs, of 
carrying burdens for officials and travellers, mending r-oads, 
and repairing bridges and buildings. The Kulu peasant is 
almost entirely independent of markets and ruiddlemen, and 
money is useful to him only to enable him to pay his revenue 
to provide jewellery for his women-kind, and to get drunk. He 
obtains free of charge, from tho fore.sts near his dwelling, 
materials to build his house, granaries and cattle-sheds, and to 
keep them in repair, manure tor his fields, and grazing for his 
'live-stock; while his fields and flock afiord ample food and 
clothing for himself and his family. The display of ornaments 
on the persons of the women at the fairs is evidence of tba 
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Chapter III, C. general prosperity of the population. A beggar is never seen 
Tribes and Castes a shopkeepier, starting business in a countr_, 

Character of the instead of, as elsewhere, involving the neighbouring 

people. landowners hopelessly in debt to him, more often borrows from 

them, and unable to pay them flees the country. It is in Outer 
Saraj only that signs of iudebteduess are found, in a few of the 
western kothis. Gusayans from Jawalamuklii have for very 
many years been in the habit of vdsiting this part of the country 
attracted by the opium and blankets procurable in it, and have 
obliged the less thrifty proprietors with advances, some made 
as long ago as the time of the Kajas, which the debtors have 
not yet paid off. These Gusayans visit Outer Saraj annually 
in June and July, and obtain opium and woollens at low rates in 
paytnent of the interest ou their loans. That the people affected, 
however, are not unduly embarrassed is .shown by the fact that 
so far very little land has been mortgaged or sold to the 
money-lenders. And outside these few kothw there is little 
indebtedness of any sort, and the people are very well-to-do. 
It is to be feared that the establishment of courts of law in the 
sub-division has developed a taste for litigation that did not 
formerly exist; most of the cases tried in the courts originate 
in the villages lying in their near vicinity, while in more 
remote corners such as Outer Saraj, the people settle their own 
disputes. 

Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the pepole, even 
the childreti, have few amusements. A game called chagols 
or “ sheep and panthers,” is sometimes played with pebbles for 
(tieces on a rough sort of chessboard chalked ou a rock. 


SECTION C.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Areas held by the The following table shows the areas owned by the various 

several castes. castes as ascertained at the revision of settlement, of 1888 

1891. 
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Chapter III, C- Tlie above shows that Kanets bold nearly 60 per cent, of 

Tribes and Castes total cultivated area and that the average size of a Kanet’s 

'r.M-i hekl by the 4 acres, ilv Cultivation is meant actual crop-growing 

bt'vcrui castes.^ after making full allowance for rocks and boulders and un- 

cnlturable strips in fields. The smallness of holdings is exag- 
gerated by the fact that the statements are necessarily based 
I'U the returns for each pTidft and that many proprietors hold 
land in two or more contiguous phatis. Thus the estates of the 
seven Europeans who own land in Kulu are shown as 36 
holdings. 

The returns of the census of 1891 gave the following as 
the numbers of the chief Hindu castes 


Brahmans 

< • • 

... 7.200 

Dilohis 

• •• 

62 

Bajputs 


931 

1 Chamars 


... 1,897 

K ham's 


522 

Thathiarg 


50 

Kaiiias 


... 05 

Hallahs 


82 

Kaits 


28 

3 iildhils 


360 

SUfl^ 


190 

tlagis 


... 13,343 

Mahajans 

... 

7-t 

ilciisis 


267 

Bairaoria 


657 ' 

Bhatias 


526 

Siiniars 


543 

Kanets 


... 61,653 

Thaw is 


694, ! 

Gusains 


95 

Kumhars 

Lohiirs 


... 1.040 j 

... 2,771 1 

Kolis 


... 15,670 


It will be seen that the population may be said to consist 
almost entirely of Kanets and Dagis, with a small admixture of 
Brahmans. 

■Jhe Kanets. The Kiiuets are the low caste culuvating class of all the 

eastern Hiinalatas of the Punjab and tbe hills at. their base, as 
fur west as Kiilu and the eastern portion of tbe Kangra district, 
tliroiighoiit vvhich tract they form a very large proportion of the 
total population. Beyond this tract, in Kangra proper, their 
place is filled by Qhirath^. The country tliey inhabit is held 
or governed by bill Ifaipiits of prehistoric ancestry, the greater 
part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their own hands, 
aud who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajput origin, but there is little doubt that they 
are really of aboriginal stock. At the satne time it is most diffi- 
cult to separate tln-ni from Ibitbis. The whole question of their 
oiigiii is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 
125 to 135 of Yolnmn XIV of bis Arcbmological Reports. He 
identifies them with the Kuniudas or Kuliiidas of the Sanskrit 
chissic.s and of I’tolemv, and is of opinion that they belong to that 
gieat Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied 
tile vahole Sub-Uiinahiyan tract from the Indus to tlie Braluna- 
piitra, aud which, dri\eu up into tlie hills by th" advancing wave 
ot immigration, now separates the Aryans of India from the 
Tuiiinians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided into two great 
tribes, the ivhasia and the llao or llahu. and it is probable that 
the Khasias are really desecndcd fiom intercourse between the 
Aryan immigrants and the women of the hdis. The distinction 
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between Khasia and Eao is still snffieipntly well marked. 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a re- 
lation prescribed for a twice-born man ; the Rao that prescribed 
for an outcast. The Khasia wears the janeo, or sacred thread, 
while the Rao does not. But the distinction is breaking down, 
except in Waziri Outer Saraj, the inhabitants of which, both 
Eanets and Brahmans, are much stricter observers of caste than 
the people of the higher hill.s, and of the northern part of the 
sub-division. 

The Kanels are exclusively agriculturists and shepberd.s. 
When asked their caste they as freqiientlv re[)ly “ zamindar ” 
as “ Kanet.” They are industrious and thrifty cultivators. Those 
living towards the bank of the Satlaj are of a somewhat different 
type from the men of the Beds valley ; more manly and independ- 
ent, but at the same time more indolent than the latter, and more 
observant of caste ceremonies and customs than even the Hindus 
of the plains. They are sober as well as thrifty, and it is only in 
the three wair.ria at the head of the Beds valley that drinking is 
indulged in. 

The Rajputs iu most places differ bnt little in character 
from the Kauets, bat those of Waziri Rupi and of Saraj, who are 
the descendants of wazirs and retainers of Kulu Bajiis are of a 
better class, and are highly respected. 

The Brahmans also are scarcely to be distingnisbed in 
appearance from Kanets, but their caste absolves them from taking 
part iu any irksome kind of labour ; .au'l though most, of them 
have no scruples against following the plough they are an idle 
lot. Those of Outer iSaraj, and especially the Brahmans of Nirm.and, 
a large village with sever.al temples of note, are, like the Kanets 
of that part, stricter Hindus than their caste brethren in the 
higher hills, but they are lazy and e.xtravagaut in the extreme. 

The members of the Bairagi caste in Kulu have now little 
claim to be considered a religious sect. Mr. Lysll notes 
(section 116, Settlement Report) that “the original Behragis 
in Kulu came from the plains, but the present men are 
mostly descendants of Kiilu Brahmans or Kanets who became 
their disciples.” Tlie immigration of the sect took place in 
the time of Rajas Jagat Singh and Man Singh, who in their 
pious moods bestowed assignments of land on a number of 
Bairagis who had come to Kulu and brought images {thakun) 
with them. Matiy of these assignments are still maintained, bnt 
the images have little, even local, celebrity, and the Bairagis scarcely 
differ from ordinary agriculturists. 

The Gusains of Jovvalamukhi have for very many years been 
in the habit of visiting the Saraj tahsil for the purchase of opium 
and blankets. Some of thorn have acquired land, and settled 
there. These, although they have intermarried with the people 
around them, are still a distinct, though not a religious, caste. There 
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Chapter III, C- are also some families of Gus&ins in the Kuln tahsiJ, but their 
Tribes Castes further back than that of the Sar^j settlers, 

Gusains distinguishable from Kanets by their adhering 

to the custom of affixing the title gir to their names. 


^ “ The Naths are Dagis tvith their ears pierced, holding a 
position like that of the Stidbs among the Kangra Gaddis ; 
they are the descendants of some religious mendicants, but are 
now much like other people of their grade. It is a native saying 
about Kiilu that no man who takes up his abode there retains 
pnrity : the Brahman or Rajput marries a Kanet girl, and doe.s 
not pass on the pure blood to his sons : the ascetic sooner or later 
takes some woman to live with him, and founds a family. All 
such people have found that they could do what they liked in 
Kulu without serious loss of reputation, and being few in number 
and scattered here and there among the Kanets and Dagis, they 
have speedil}' succumbed to temptation.”* 


Intercourse be- 
tween the castes. 


Brahmans belonging to Kangra families, but living in Sultan- 
pnr, do not intermarry with the village Brahmans of Kulu. If 
any such marriage takes place the offspring is considered, as 
among the Kangra Brahmans, illegitimate, and not of pure Brah- 
man blood. These impure Brahmans will, however, marry with 
the village Brahmans. Kbatris from the plains will take wives 
from the Khatri families living in Kulu, but will not give their 
daughters in marriage in such families. The traders who come 
to Kulu do not enter into regular marriages, but take Kanet 
women to live with them as concubines. The children of such 
a union are said^ to be of the same caste as their fathers, just as 
the son of a Rajput in Kangra is called a Rajput, though bis 
mother was a Ghirth or a Gaddin. 


The menial castes. The majority of the impure or low caste people' were returned 

at the census of 1891 as Dagis in the Kulu tahsil and as Kolis 
in baraj. The two names appear to be synonymous except that 
the latter is preferred by the members of the caste themselves, as 
its meaning conveys no reproach, whereas the popular derivation 
of the word Dagi is from dag, ‘cattle,' implying that they have no 
scruples about touching the carcasses or eating the flesh of dead 
cattle. Another derivation of the word is from dagna ‘ to fall 
‘ one who has fallen.’ The Kolis of Kangra will not have inter- 
conrse with the Kolis of Kulu on equal terrhs ; the latter admit 
their inferiority, and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 

synonvmons 

with the Chanal ofMandi State and of the Kangra valley, but the 
latter word is not used in Kulu. The Kolis of Nirmand like the 
Brahmans of that village arrogate to themselves a higher status 
than is claimed by their fellows elsewhere. As agriculturists all 
are notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and cus- 


* Lyail’s Settlement Beport, Section 116. 
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toms they do not differ materially from Kanets, except that they 
are generally poorer, and have no caste scruples. Each family is 
attached to a family of Kanets, for whom they perform the cns* 
tomary menial services on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or 
a death, receiving in return the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, 
and also certain allowances at harvest time ; this relationship is 
known as that of Kasain (the Kanet) and Dhanihciru or Kholidar 
(the Dagi), 

The higher and lower castes are farther distinguished by the 
names MilarM and Barkha, The latter term inclndes in addition 
to the Kolls or Dagis various menial castes which, though they are 
all very mnch on a level from the point of view of a Kanet, 
recognise important gradations among themselves. They are 
reckoned in the following descending order : (1) ThAui, (2) Darebi, 
(8) Koli or Dagi and Barebi, (4) Lobar and Barra, (5) Ohamar. 
Tiiauis are masons and rudo carpenters ; Darebis are professional 
swimmers, who make use of inflated buffalo skins to help them 
in ferrying passengers across rivers, or in relieving a block of logs 
floated down-stream by the Forest Department; Barehis are axe- 
men who fell trees and prepare timber for the Thaui ; the Lohars 
are both blacksmiths and iron-smelters, and the Balras (or Bdrfds) 
are also occasionally employed on iron-smelling, but their proper 
caste occnpatioin is the manufacture of baskets from the hill 
bamboo (nirgdl) ; the ChamtSrs, as elsewhere, are tanners and 
workers in leather. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

The division into wazma of the tract with which we are 
here concerned has been described in Chapter I, Section A. As 
the name implies, each vcaziri was under the EAjas governed by 
a wazir or civil governor, subordinate to the Prime Minister or 
Chauntra Wasir. The wazlri was snb-divided into kothis and 
each kothi was further sub-divided into phdtis, and this arrange- 
ment continues almost unchanged to the present day ; a list of 
the kothis and phdtis as they now exist is given in the Appendix. 
The origin of the name of the larger of the two sub-divisions is 
from the granary or store-house in which the collections of 
revenue in kind from a circuit of villages were stored ; from 
meaning the granary, the word kothi came to be applied to the 
circuit of villages which supplied its contents. As the collections 
were made from the villages without reference to the cultivation 
from which the grain came, it often happened that fields lying 
within the territorial limits of one kothi were considerdas belong- 
ing to another kothi, because their owner happened to reside in 
the latter. The boundaries of these circuits were consequently 
Sr somewhat vagne, and in the waste they were often indistinct 
owing to the indifference with which the property in the waste 
land was regarded prior to British rule. Generally, however, 
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a hothi comprised the whole of a ridcjo or spur lying between two 
streams or a strip of mountain-siile between the river and the 
summit of the mountain range limited in tlie other two directions 
by small glens or ravines ; at revision of settlement in 1891 the 
boundaries were demarcated on these lines, and the anomaly of 
land belonging to a hothi, though situated hej'ond its limits, has 
now been done away with. 

The boundaries of the fhotis of eacii hothi have also now 
(except in the case of Jana and Hahin) been clearly demarcated. 
These were formerly very vague, because the jihati was a sub- 
division not so much of the land as of the population of the hothi 
for the apportionment of the share of service or forced labour to 
be rendered by them to the State. 

Ordon or gnon is not in the.se hills synonymous with 
mauza, ns in the plains. The worii is aDj)lied merely to a hamlet, 
or collection of houses, and the cnltivaiiou around it. The 
sfretoiies of waste and forest which separate one hamlet from 
another are not. regarded as belonging to either. The phdti is 
composed of a r.umber of such <i>dom or hamlets, and in its 
primary signification as a snb-division of the people of a hothi 
took also no account of the wa^te land. And, similarly, the hothi 
ns an aggregate of two or mom phalin comprising a hrge number 
of hamlets was a snb-division effected with regard only to the 
cultivated laud and its produce. 

It was the hothi wbiei) was taken bv Mr. Barnes at the 
Regular Settlement of 1851 as bis fiscal unit, equivalent to tlie 
mauza of the plains. Each hothi had borne a separate assess- 
ment under the Riljas and under the Sikhs, and it was desirable 
that ihe new assessment should follow the old lines as much as 
possible. As the result of the British settlement, however, the 
whole of the landholders ot a hothi became jointly responsible for 
the payment of its assessment, although the revenue was distri- 
buted by the British officials over phdti-o, hamlets anil individnal 
holdings. This system was adhered to at, the revision of settle- 
ment of 1871, and also at Ihe rovtsion of assessment, in 1891, 
although at the latter it was found more convenient, owing to the 
large size of the hothi^ and to their including dissimilar tracts, 
to frame separatelv the new assessment of each phdti. By this 
step, however, the joint responsibility of the latnlowners of the 
hothi was not affected. 


Similarly, in 1851 one headman was appointed for each 
hothi only, with the title of negi, to discharge the functions of a 
lambardar under the Land Revenue Act. He wa.s furnished with 
assistants, one for each phdti (or sometimes one for two or more 
phahs) whose chief duties were to collect supplies or to sum- 
mon the people to render forced labour when required These 
assistants were not supposed to be employed in the collection of 
land revenue, although they assumed the title of lambardar— a 
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title which they still hold in spite of its inconsistency with the Chapter III, D. 
definition of the term in the Lnnd Revenue Act. The pachoh-a or _... 
percenta^re in addition to the land revenue levied for the reiuuner- munMes^nd 
ation of village officers, fived originally at 5 per cent, was raised Tennres. 
to (5 per cent, at levision of settlement in 1871, and w.as paid in Village officers, 
the proportion of 4 percent, to the negi and 2 per cent, to the 
lambardilrs who receive in addition from officers and travellers an 
allowance of fi pies per porter supplied for carriage. This 
arrangement was continued at the further revision of settlement 
in Idfil, when it was placed on record that the negi of .a Jcothi, 
as the official responsible for the collection of the land revenue, 
is the “headman” within the meaning of the rules under the 
Land Revenue Act. 


The village watchmen {chauhidars or irannlit) were origin- 
ally paid by a cess in grain levied on each house ; and the rdhhds 
or forest watchmen, who were appointed in each kolhi hy order 
of Government in 18'J2-63, were paid in the same way. At the 
revision of settlement in 1831 arrangements were made for the 
regulation of the nuinhar and renuineration of village watchmen 
in accordance with the rules under Act IV of 1872, while the 
grain collection on account of the rdhhdo was formally converted 
into a cash cess of one per cent, on the land revenue — a 
measure which bad been in practice in most kolhts for many years. 

The original theory of property in land in Kiilu was that Proprietary ten. 
which has been already described at length in Part I with refer- 
ence to Kangra proper. The Raja was the landlord of his whole 
principality, the peasants were liis tenants, each for his several 
holdings of cultivated fields onh’. Their wurisi or hereditary 
tenant right was not so strong as in Kangra. A Kiilu proverb, 
or old song, mav be quoted as significant of the fact, which runs 
as follows: Zamin tdi ki, y/iar bai/ct,” that is, “the land is 
the prince's, the house is tlie father’s,” But ejections, except 
for treason or great crimes or failures to pay revenue, were felt 
to he acts of tyranny certainly oj'posed to the popular ideas of the 
Iffija’s duty ; so, though they seem to have not been very infre- 
quent, they do not in any wai' disprove that the peasants had a 
right of property in their fields. 

There is, however, one very important difference between the State property iu 
tenure of land in Kangra and in Kiilu. lii the former, the records 
prepared at the Regular Settlement declared the waste to be the 
property of the village; and Government was then compelled by 
regard for good faith, to confer upon the people valuable rights 
w'hich they had never conceived as other than the State’s. In Kiilu 
the inability of the people to comprehend such an arrangement 
preserved for Government interests in the waste identical with those 
of the Raja’s of old, and Mr Lyall writing .as Settlement Oflicer 
ill 1871 thus described the nature of the tenure : — 

“ The arable lauds and certain small patches of waste in and 
among fields and enclosures are the property of their respective 


Chapter III, I 

Villaee Com- 
nmnines and 
Tenures- 

state property 
waste. 
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I- holders, against whose names they are entered in the Jchatauni or 
list of proprietors for each liothi. This property is, as elsewhere 
in India, subject to a several and joint liability for the payment 
to the State of rent or revenue in the form of a jama or cash 

in assessment fixed for the term of settlement on each koihi. The 
remaining area of the kot/iis consisting of unenclosed waste and 
forest, streams, roads, &e., &c., is the properly of the State, 
subject to certain rights of common or rights of use belonging by 
custom to communities or to individuals. The State has a right 
of approvement or reclamation of the waste, that is, waste land 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order; but by the arrangement 
made at Regular Settlement all land reclaimed within the term is 
chargeable with a rateable share of the Jama of the kothi, and the 
State daring such term can make no increased or separate demand on 
its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue assessable on 
newly-cultivated lands only. It gives no power to the communi- 
ties of the hathis to demand any fee or due from other persons 
having by custom a right of use in the waste, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of 
payment of a fee. Again, the State, for the purpose of forest 
conservancy, has a right to preserve or prohibit exercise of rights 
of common in a part of the forest ; it has also a right to send in 
herds, droves or flocks to graze in the waste ; but it is bound to 
exercise these rights and that of approvement, so as not to unduly 
stint or disturb the rights of use previously existing.” 

Mr. Lyall was of opinion that it might eventually be neces- 
sary to alter this somewhat uncertain state of affairs and to confer 
a proprietary right in the waste of a more or less perfect character 
on the landholders, but he deprecated any hasty introduction 
of a change before a careful demarcation and classification of 
forests had been effected, and a system of forest conservancy de- 
vised and brought into working order. At the same time he was 
apprehensive of the interests of the Kdlu people being injuriously 
affected should a very strict conception be formed of the 
character of State proprietorship of waste lands — a proprietorship 
which he regarded as a trust on behalf of the people of Kdlu that 
had devolved upon our Government as successor to the Rajas. 

At the revision of settlement of 1871 therefore the waste was 
dealt with only by means of entries in the village (jkothis) adminis- 
tration papers (^Wajih-ul-arz^. All unoccupied waste lands were 
declared, with reservation of the existing hartan or right of use 
of the communities, to bo the property of the State ; and it was 
declared that mines in such lands belong to the State. All trees 
in such lands were declared Government property, subject to the 
right of the communities to supply themselves, according to custom 
and forest conservancy rules, with the necessary amount of timber 
and fuel and leaves for fodder. Rules were laid down for the 
grant of muior leases of such lands, or the grant of land required 
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for the site of houses or form buildings. All lands so granted pay Chapter III, D- 
nothing for two, three, or four years, but after that pay at revenue Viiia~7'coin- 

rates to the common fund of the kotki in lieu of a share of the munities and 
revenue, and such income is rateably divided by all revenue-payers Tenures, 
of the kothi for the term of settlement, or until a new rating of state property in 
the revenue (6ac/i/i) is made and tlie new land admitted thereto, waste. 

Provision wasmade in these rules to preventundne diminution in the 
waste area required for grazing by the old inhabitants and to pro- 
tect certain kinds of land such as village greens and places where 
the dead are burned. With regard to trees in fields or the enclo- 
sures of houses it was declared that they belong to the landholder, 
and that he can sell all except the cedar without asking permission; 
an exception, however, was made in the case of land known as 
kut (f.e., unterraced land in the forest belonging to individual 
families, but only cultivated now and again at long intervals), to 
clear which, by selling timber, permission of officers in charge of 
forests was declared necessary. Again, it was declared that no 
one can fell (cedar) timber in groves attached to temples, except 
with permission, which was only to be granted when the wood was 
required for repairs of the temple. 

The right of grazing flocks and herds in the waste, which Miscellaneous rights 
will he described more fully in Chapter IV, Section B., was also 
provided for in detail in the administration paper. As regards 
strangers, the grazing of beasts of burden in tbo waste lands 
alongside the high road is free to all traders or travellers on 
the march. In the winter and spring a good number are to be 
found encamped in the Beds valley. In some kothis the kharsu 
(Qwercus semicarpifolia) and the moru (Querctts dilalala), those 
at least which grow within easy distance of the hamlets, are all 
numbered and divided otf among the different families ; the right 
of lopping particular trees in these kothis is considered to he 
attached to a particular jeola, or holding of fields, and is highly 
valued. The owners of rice-fields near cedar forests have a 
custom .of collecting the dead leaves of the cedar to be used as 
manure. They look upon this as a right of much value. 

Any one may gather wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 

Nets are set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spurs 
which run off from the high ranges. A patta or royal grant used 
to be required to confer a title to set these nets. Some of the 
present netters base their claims ou old grants of the kind. 

Others net in their own kothi or iii other kothis with the permission 
of the headmen of the place, though, properly speaking, the 
communities have no power to confer a title of the kind, or to 
exact any fee from any one for such use of the waste, except with 
the express sanction of Government. Provision was made in the 
Wajih-ul-arz prepared in 1871 for the due exercise by the peasants 
of all these forest rights, and of others which it is not necessary to 
describe fully here. 

The settlement op'erations of 1865 — 1871 had scarcely been The Forest Sett le- 
hrought to a close when a commencement was made in the ments. 
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Cliapter III, D. demarcation of certain portions of the waste as forests, twenty-seven 
TiHwTcom' which were handed over to the Forest Department for manage- 
mnwies ment. The work of demarcation was continued by Mr. Duff, 

Tenures. Forest OflScer of Kulu, and the total area demarcated before the 

The Forest Settle- passing of the Forest Act of 1878 is estimated by Mr. Anderson, 
■ Forest Settlement Officer, at about 11,000 acres. This area was 

administered in accordance with local rules framed on the basis of 
Mr. Lyall’s administration paper, and conferring power on the negii 
othothia to grant to agriculturists all kinds of trees except the more 
valuable such as deodar, walnut, box and ash. In 1881 a Forest 
Settlement,in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1878, was 
commenced by Mr. A. Anderson, who completed his work in 1886, 
and submitted a detailed report on the subject to Government 
after demarcating a large number of forests of an aggregate area 
of upwards of 1,200 square miles. He proposed that a certain 
number of these should be constituted reserves under Chapter II 
of the Act, and that the remainder should be declared Protected 
Forests of different classes under Chapter IV, in detail as 
follows 
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Exhaustive records were prepared for each forest indicating 
the rights which may be exercised within them, and by what ham- 
lets, those forests being selected as reserves which yield the most 
valnable timber, and are at the same time burdened with fewest 
rights. Provision was made for assessment of the rights to 
revenue if necessary. It was subsequently ruled by Government' 
that only the grazing of sheep and goats is liable to separate 
assessment (see Section B of Chapter IV). The enjoyment of all 
other forest rights is indispensable to the people to enable them 
to raise their crops and pay the land revenue which has been 
assessed with refereace to the value of the crops. The rights were 
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declared appendant to cultivated land ; and the sale or alienation Chapter III, D. 
of forest produce (except of the inferior kinds) was prohibited. 

"i The remainder of the waste, i.e., the uncultivated and unappro- munmes 
* printed land lying outside the demarcation, was also to be declar- Tenures, 
ed Protected Forest, and the nature of the rights which might bo The Forest 
exercised over it by land-revenue-payers was defined, though in “ent. 
this case it was not found possible to indicate the hamlets, if any, 
possessing the monopoly of such rights. One of the main objects 
of the demarcation was the separation of land that should always 
remain as forest from land that might nltimataly be brought 
under the plough. Hence the breaking up of waste land in the 
■ demarcated forests is absolutely prohibited, but in the outside 
areas new cultivation is allowed in certain cases. Partly for this 
reason the property in the soil of the nndemarcated waste of 
Waziri Rupi was declared to belong to the jdgtrddr of that tract, 
in order that he might be entitled to reap the benefit of extension 
of cultivation in the waste. The demarcated forests of Bupi, 
however, have been reserved as Government property, although 
liberal rights of user have been conceded to the jdgtrddr, who is 
also entitled to the fees paid by shepherds for grazing their flocks 
within them. 

Mr. Anderson’s report was, as remarked above, snbmitied in 
Jane 1886, but for various reasons the case was not taken up by 
the Government of the Punjab till 1893. In that year Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick visited Kulu, and recorded a note on the Knlu Forest 
1 Settlement Report, by which considerable changes in the form of the 

Record and Rules framed under the India Forest Act VII of 1878 
were ordered to be made. The laborious and difficult task of 
revising the record and recasting the rales under the Act fell to 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, c. i. B., who had in the meanwhile assum» 
ed charge of the Kangra District. 

The final result of the Kulu Forest Settlement has been that 
the forests are divided into four classes, constituted as such by the 
Notifications quoted below : — 

I. — i2flse7’i;ed Foraifs— Twenty-six of the forests most suitable 
for exploitation and re-stocking were declared to be reserved 
forests by Punjab Government Notification No. 298, dated 12th 
May 1894. 

II. — First class demarcated forests, consitituted by Notifi- 
cation No. 280, dated 1st June 1896. 

III. — Second class demarcated forests, constituted by Noti- 
fication No. 281, dated Ist June 1896. 

IV. — Undemarcated waste referrtd to in Notification No- 
282, dated 1st June 1896. 

The general conditions under which right of user are exercised 
by right-holders in the last three of the above classes will be found 
in Appendix II. Provision has also been made under Section 75 (e) 
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Chapter III, D. of the Act for the preservation of trees declared in the Revenue Settle- 
mentrecord tobelong to Government, butgrowing inlands belonging 

private persons. The burning of lime or charcoal has been for- 
Tenures. bidden, without the special written permission of the Forest Officer, 
The Forest Settle- in first class demarcated forests, whilst no land can be broken up 
luent. or cleared witldn those areas. In the second class forests no 

land can be broken up or cleared for cultivation without the written 
permission of the Assistant Commissioner of.Kulu. 

In the underaarcated forests a similar proviso is made by 
rules framed under Section 31 of the Indian Forest Act, and the 
grant of leases to break up new land in undemarcate'd waste 
forms no unimportant part of the duties of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Kdlu. 

In a country like Kulu, intersected as it is by rushing torrents 
over-hung by valuable forests, the regulation of the right to take 
draft timber is an important matter. This is provided for by rules 
framed under Section 51 of the Act. In order to ensure proper 
forest conservancy portion of many of the forests have been closed 
for periods varying from five to twenty years. 

Lastly, the exercise of all rights in demarcated and undemar- 
cated forests is regulated by set of rules framed under Section 31, 
Act VII of 1878. 

The various rules and notification quoted above are of ex- 
treme importance to the civil administration of the sub-division. 
Thev have therefore been collected and given*at length in Appen- 
dix II. 


Original form of 
tenure in respect to 
cultivated lands. 


The form of the holdings of the Kdlu peasants differs from 
that ordinary in Kangra. Mr. Barnes compares the Kuiu kothL 
to the tappa of Nadaun, and at first sight there is some resembl- 
ance. But the proprietors of the fields attached to a hamlet in 
Nadaun are always, or almost always kinsmen, the descendants 
of a common ancestor, who hold the fields in shares according to 
their pedigree tree and the Hindu law of inheritance. The fields 
also, with very r.are exceptions, are entirely in a ring fence. On 
the other liand the proprietors of a Kuln hamlet are generally 
members of several distinct families. Even where there are 
several households, all kinsmen or belonging to one family, the 
title of each household to its fields often appears to be distinct 
in origin and unconnected with the kinsmanship. Each family 
or household has its holding or share of one; bat such holdino- is 
not in the shape of an ancestral or customary share of the fields 
round the hamlet, but rather in the shape of an arbitrary allotment 
from the arable lands of the whole country. The fields of which 
it is formed do not all lie in a ring fence : most do so no doubt, 
but, excepting tracts where the hamlets are very far apart, many 
will be found under the walls of another hamlet or away in an- 
other phati or hothi. 
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All the arable lands seem, at some time or other, to have Chapter III, D- 
been divided into lots, each lot being of presumably equal value Village Com- 
and calculated to be sufficient to provide subsistence for one mnnities and 
household. The lots have now, in most hoth'n, got more or less Tenures- 
confused and unequal; fields have changed hands; new fields Original form of 
have been added from the waste ; some families have multiplied 
and sub-divided their lot, while others have got two or more into 
their possession; still sufficient traces everywhere remain to show 
w’hat the tenure originally was. The original theory of it seems 
to have been that each head of a household was entitled, in return 
for rent or service due from him to the State or commonwealth, 
to a lot or share of arable land sufficient to support one house- 
hold. No man wanted more land than this, as, shat in by these 
high mountains, land was a means of subsistence, not a source of 
wealth. Moreover, excepting the chief and a few high officials 
above, and a few musicians and outcasts below, the vrhole society 
consisted of peasants equil among themselves, or at the most 
split into two or three grades only. The lot, being calculated to 
support only one family, was not meant to be divided, and with 
the house to which it was originally attached was handed down 
unchanged from generation to generation. If a holder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separata lots, and the paternal house and land would pass 
to one son only. Such a tenure appears to have prevailed from 
very ancient times in the countries far back in the Himalayas 
which border with Tibet, or have, at one time or another, been 
included in that enmire. What appear to be forms of it may be 
noticed in some pans of Chamba and in Kanawar, in Spiti and 
Lahul, and in parts of Ladakh.* Mr. Lyall attributed to this 
tenure, or rather to the same causes which have created it, the 
prevalence of polyandry in some of these countries, and enforced 
celibacy of younger brothers in others. As these countries be 
came fully populated, and it became difficult to get new allot* 
meats, some custom restraining the increase of families would- 
very probably be adopted. 

From the reports of old native officials and an examination JeoIobaniJi, or clas- 
of old papers it appears that in the times of the Kajds the land- 
holders were divided into two classes, viz., 1st, those liable to theValaa.^ ° 
military service ; 2ndly, those liable to menial service. The first 
class consisted of Kanets, with a small admixture of Brahmans 
who had taken to the plough. The second class consisted of 
Dagis, the general name for the handicraftsmen and impure 
classes, answering to the KamUis of the plains. A holding of the 
first class was known as a jeohl. The standard size of jeold may 
be put at twelve 6/idr of laud; of this, on an average, six hhdrs 
were held rent free in lieu of service under the name of bartojeola ; 

* Tills tennre seems to bear some resemblance to that prevailing in Englan'i 
in Saxon times by whiclhe arable lands were divided into allotments called 
Hides and like that it was probably popular in origin, the theory of the land 
belonging to theSaja being superinduced as the right of the feudal lord wa* 
in England. 
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Cliapter III, D. the rest formed the hdnsili or revenue-paying jeold on which the 
— ■ Raja took rent in cash and kind. Sometimes a family bolding 

only one jWd furnished two men for service and got t^o hartos, 
Tenures. or the whole jeold, rent free. A family might hold as many 
Jeolabandi, ox claB- Mnsili jeoi da as it could acquire, so long as it managed to pay 
Bieoationof the hold- the rent for them; but to hold two or more was very exceptional. 

class, that is, of a D%i family, was 
° ■ known as a cheti. On an average it contained from three to 

five hhdra of land, and the whole was held rent-free in lieu of 
service. 


Every Kulu man ascribes tha jeo/dhandi, or distribution of 
the fields into jeoids, chetis, &c., &c., to one of the Rdjas, Jaggat 
Singh. But it would be a mistake to believe that there was no 
tenure of household allotment in existence before this jeoldhandi 
was made, or that all the lands of the kingdom were re-distri- 
bnted to make it. The system of household allotment is much 
older, and probably popular in origin. The Baja merely revised and 
classiSed the holdings, with the object of regulating and simplify- 
ing the demands for feudal service and land rent, and making 
such demands correspond with the amount of land held. There 
are, however, signs in the constitution of the jeolds of a good 
deal of actual arbitrary distribution having taken place. Their 
present formation is not such as could have resulted simply from 
a natural growth, or from divisions made by self-governing rural 
communities. 


A dhol iahi, or dooms-day book of the holdings was prepared 
by the Raja in question. It is said to have been long preserved 
with great care, and referred to with great respect as infallible 
evidence of title. Annual papers known as chik bahts used also to 
bo made out in the times of the Rajas.* The jeolds were classi- 
fied in the records according to the kind of service due from the 
holders, e. g. 


Jeola garhiyd 
,, chdhlcd 
jj hdzrikd 
,, tarpagar 


... Garrison service in forts. 

... Service as soldier in cantonments. 
... Service as orderly to the Baja. 

... Service as constable. 


So in the case of the Dagis and Chetis, each family bad to 
furnish a man to bring in grass or fuel to the palace, to groom 
the Raja’s horses, carry loads, &c., &c. Men of the first class 
also had to carry loads when necessary. The men liable to 
military service of different kinds were formed into regiments 
(misls) with commandants called negts. The Dagis of each kothi, 
in the same way had their regularly appointed officers for each 
branch of service. 


Tenancy tenure*. There are two classes of tenants in Kulu : (1) tenants hold- 
ing under individual landlords ; (2) tenants of temple lands. Of 

• New lands broken up from the waste and not included in the jeoldbinii 
were entered in these boalu as a nauhaniili or bsshi land. 
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tenants of the first class, those from whom the proprietor takes 
rent in the form of a share of the produce of each field, go by the 
name of ghdru, while those who pay fixed rent in lump sums of 
grain and cash (chahota) are distinguished as utkru. The share 
of the gross produce taken as rent is almost invariably one-half. 
Whoever, whether owner or tenant, advances the seed recovers 
it from the produce before division, and in some places half as 
much again is taken by way of interest. The tenant makes use 
of his own cattle and supplies the necessary manure; if he borrows 
the landlord’s bullocks he is required to work for the landlord for 
a certain number of days in return for the loan of them. General- 
ly the straw is divided as well as the grain, unless grass is plenti- 
ful, and the landlord does not care to take it. It may be said 
generally both of ghdriis and of utkrus that none of them possess 
rights of occupancy. 


Chapter HI, D. 

Village Com- 
munities and 
Tenures. 
Tenancy tenures. 


Most of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate the 
fields which they hold as tenants, for a year or two at a time only. 
Among the occupants of land held by non-cnltivating llrahmans 
there may be found tenants who have some claims to protection, 
but it is only of recent years that they appear to have become alive to 
the fact. Mr, Ljall noted in 1871 that they were not in much 
danger of being evicted, and would not lose much by it as land was 
plentiful, and proprietors often vainly endeavoured to get it off 
their hands, to anyone who would pay the revenue for them. The 
cause of this state of affairs was possibly the pressure of hegdr or 
forced labour, and now that the demands on that account are less 
frequent and less onerous, while population has increased 
proprietors do not care to part with their land except for good 
value. In connection with the revision of settlement of 1891, 
several suits were instituted for the establishment of occupancy 
rights, but a title was rarely established. With respect to 
eviction it is customary for the proprietor to give notice 
at the time one harvest is cut, if he does not intend the tenant 
to cultivate the next ; and with tespect to land which gives two 
harvests in the year, if the tenant manure the land for one harvest 
he must be allowed to cultivate the next harvest as well. 


It has been said above, in Chapter III, Section B, that a large Tenures of land 
area was assigned by the Rajas as endowments in perpetuity to alienated to temple*, 
temples and idols, and that at present about one-seventh of' the 
whole cultivated area of Kiilu continues to be so held. 


In conferring land as an endowment, the theory appears to have 
been that the Raja divested himself of his lordship or proprietor- 
ship, and conferred it upon the idol or shrine. The cultivator 
thenceforward paid rent and did service in respect of such lands to 
the shrine, and not to the Raja. Up to the present day, neither the 
priests or servants of the shrine, nor the cultivators of the fields, 
make any claim to be called proprietors of the endowment lands, 
though most of them claim a hereditary tenancy of office or of 
the cultivation. They seem in fact to consider that to make such 
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Chapter III, D. ^ claim would be an act of profanity on their part, which might 
v illgg A finm- bring down upon them the wrath of the particular divinity to 
mnnities and whose shrine the land is assigned. 

Te^e'^^of land from the description of temples and their 

alienat^d^otLples^ management that has already been given in Section B, that 
temple endowment lands are occupied Ly tenants of two classes : 
1st, tenants bolding harto or fields rent-free in lieu of service ; 
2nd, tenants paying rents. The first class are considered to hold 
during service, and some are hereditary servants, while others can 
bo dismissed by the managers of the shrine. The office of fujari 
is almost always considered hereditary, and in most cases the 
musicians and florists have held from father to son. The other 
oSicials and servants have not ordinarily had any hereditar}' 
connection with the shrine, and are understood to hold for 
life only in the case of Kdrddrs or managers, or ' during 
pleasure of the manager or council of persons interested in 
the shrine in the case ot the che/ds, attendants, and handicrafts- 
men. But even the hereditary ofiBcials would forfeit all claim 
to land and office by change of religion, loss of caste, or refusal 
Or inability to perform their customary services. Their heirs 
would, however, have a claim to succeed them if not affected by 
the same disability. Tbe management of these temples and their 
endowments in Kiilu has alw.ays been more or less in the hands of 
the body of hereditary votaries, which sometimes includes only tbe 
people of one lia,mlet, sometimes of several hamlets, or of a whole 
phdti or a whole kotlti. The Icarddr may be considered thedepntj' 
of this body. In the days of Dbarmrfij, or Church and State, 
there was, of course, an appeal to the Baja, whose authority in all 
matters was absolute. Since we have held the country the people 
have managed the temples much in the old way, and till latterly 
seldom invoked the assistance of tbe civil courts.” 

The second class of tenants, that is, those who pay rent to the 
temples whether their occupationjbe of long or short standing, are 
generally admitted to have an interest in their holdings almost or 
quite equivalent to that ol a proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Government. So long as they pay the customary rent, they 
cannot be evicted. They can mortgage their fields ; opinions 
differ as to their power of sale, hto landholder in Kulu had a power 
of sale in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they should perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, such as providing a man to carry loads when the idol 
goes on a journey, &c., &c. Tbe rent taken is generally in fixed 
amounts of grain, butter, oil, &c., &c., with a little cash added ; 
some tenants pay cash only, and some a share of the actual 
ontturn of each field. The amount is nearly always small, 
and it may he doubted whether the statn.s of such cultivators is not 
higher even than that of occupancy tenants, for in some cases where 
assignments to temples have been resumed tbe quondem tenants 
pay the revenue and cesses due on their tenancies to tbe negi^ or 
headman, direot, and render nothing whatever to the temple. 
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There is no body of hereditary votaries having by custom any Chapter III, D. 
control over the class of temples known as thakutdaudrat. These viimeTconi- 
nre managed bv the priestly family in charge in the same way as munmes and 
in other parts of India. But any Hindu might apparently invoke Tenures, 
the interference of the civil court in case of rnis-appropriation or Tenure of lend 
inis-appliance of tlio endowments. In the case of the Bairagis, 

Gusains, Brahmans, Tbakars, or domestic idols, the endowment 
lands are virtually the property of the Bairagi, Gusain, or Brah> 
man family. Several instances came before the Settlement Officer 
in which such a family had sold land. He held that the sale was 
valid, but that the e.xeniption from land tax was forfeited as re- 
garded the land sold, 't hey generally cultivate the land tbem- 
.solves, but if they have let any part to tenants, the latter will be 
generally found to be mere teuauts-at-will like those who hold of 
ordinary peasant proprietors. 

The few rent-free holdings in Kiilu not of the character of 
relicious endowments are hehl by illegilim.ate descendants of the 
Btijds, or by randitani Bruhma'ns. They are almost always 
[iroprietors of the land as well as assignees of the revenue. A 
mudpddr seems always to have become a proprietor in the end 
in Kulu, — in fact there is reason to believe that in former times 
he was considered to be iu a way proprietor from the moment of 
the grant. 

From the table on page hi it appears that the average size of 
a proprietary holding is three acres in upper Kulu and four acres 
in Waziri Bdpi and in ISaraj. The average assessment per bolding 
amounts to Ks. 4 in ISaraj, and to Rs. 5 iu the Kulu tahsil. These 
facts may appear to indicate a heavy incidence of land revenue, 
hut it must he remembered, on the one hand, that the smallness ot 
the holdings is exaggerated for the reason given on page 68, and 
the area stated is that of actual cultivation only, to the entire 
conclusion of the waste from which so many benefits are 
derived, and, on the other, that although the assessment is 
based on the marketable value of the crops, the agriculturist is 
often able to pay his revenue without any aid from his crops 
at all. A small plot of poppy will pay the revenue of an entire 
holding ; or in the higher hamlets, where the poppy cannot be cul- 
tivated, the produce of the flocks and herds in tlie shape of wool 
anil ghi will provide the necessary cash. The bees kept in the 
hives in the house walls also land their aid ; the yield of a hive 
taken in the autumn is geiier.dly estimated at four jiakka sers, and the 
honey is sold at six />dkka sers for the rupee. Another miscellaneous 
source of income is the sale of the root.sof giigal or dhi'ip fDalamiea 
ma-,r(icepha.la), gentian (karuJ,'AttA aconite fpahsj. These are 
brought from the tops of the ridges and sold ut a rupee or more 
a kiltafnl. Violets are also bought by hanniahs at an anna or two 
for a small basketful. Tlie edible fern is a common article of food 
in the spring, and is collected by the poorer people, and bartered 
for grain. Muabrooms when in seasons are sold in conuderable 
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Chapter III, D. cjuantities in Sulianpiir, (lie only place in Kulii that can he digni- 
ViUaeeCom- with the name of town. From a nunil'er of ptnciis snch of 

marries and Ihe men as can lie snared (rom farm work seek euiplovnient in 
Tenures. Simla or in Mandi. [n illandi they are p.iid higher wiiges than 
Tenure of land coolies from elsewhere owing to tbtdr sunerior capacity for 
alienated toteniples. carrying loads. Again, by catching a hawk, by snaring a inusk- 
deer and selling iis pod.<, or by shooting a leopai’d or bear ami 
claiming the reward, a man may secure a sum equal to one or 
two year’s land tax. 

, •„ Cultivated for hay in Kiiln. The steep exposed 

hillsides, which are too precipitous for cultivation, and which have 
no tree growth upon them, are covered with several varieties of 
grass suitable for hay. Each village and often each family has its 
appointed portion ot the hill side as its hay preserve. ’J lie "lass 
is cut iu September or October liefore it seeds, allowed to dry for 
some and then carried home. If trees are conveniently 

T' ^''om their branches in wisps to drv’. Firing 

the hiH sides in the winter is beneficial in removing the tongh 
stalks of the past year and providing ash manure for the yonng 
growth, and permission has been given by the local officers to burn 
III Stated localities where there is no danger of the fire spreading 
to tree clad slopes. ‘ ° 


Right 

mills. 


to Water- 


Payments to vil. 
lage lueoials. 


Water-mills in Kiilu belong to whoever builds them ; they 

slulemiL? ^ at Regular 

Settlement , and as every man in the village is a landholder, the 

revln wcter-mills with a share of the 

n IV rfl J n t however, the owners of water-mills 

pay revenue fo the yas-irdar. The rates fi.sed are 9 annas per 

f'^ciently supplied with water to he worked 

and dannus if it can ne worked only in the lainv season. The total 
income to thtvai/i, -dor from this source is Hs.'l 2.7 per annum. 

Village menial.shold from 15 to 20 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated are., The average size of a menial's holdinu jg -2 acres only 
but Ibis class possesses other means of subsistence be^hlea h.nH 
receiving w ages ami customary dues from tlm ;;gX t d 
borne are paid by the jot, : thus the carpeuter gets a contract X 

lime iV feu 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— agriculture AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


Chapter IV, A. 


Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Tlie following^ table shows the cultivated area of Kulu Detnl of area with 
Proper as ascertained by measurement at the revision of ° agncnl- 

settleinent of 1891, compared with the area cultivated at the 
time of the previous settlements ; 


Name of W.\*ip.i. 

Cultivated 
IN ACRE 

^ 1 
■S _■ 1 

(JD 

* *"1 ^ 

3 -vJ C 

do' .2 

it c > 
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1— 1 s 
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CO 
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■\Vaziri Liig Malianija 

7,288 

7,-548 

8,172 

Waziri Lflg Sart ... 

4,514 

4.848 

5.210 

Waziri Parol... 

13,240 

13,8GG 

14,390 

Total Kulu Tahfcil, except 

25.042 

26,202 

27,784 

Rupi 




Wazfri Inner Saraj ... 

9.872 

10,.361 

11,212 

Waziri Outer Saraj 

21,480 

22,728 

24,241 

Total Tahsi'l Saraj 

:!l,35,s 

3.3,089 

33,4.5;J 


N^ame ofWaziri. 


W^aziri Rufi* 


Cultivated 
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The total cnlti vati(!ii (jf Kiilu Proper at tlie present dav is 
thus 73,860 acres, or approxlmate'ly 1 la square miles. The aieaa 
of the denial enter! forests have been slaterl on page C6 anrl the 
gross area of each vrazUi lias been priven on page 3. There 
were no measurements in connection wiili the Regular Settlement. 

Both then and at the Revision of 1871 appraisements of the 
cultivation weie made in terras of the measure of seed required 
to sow the land. If the appraisements were correct, their results 
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Chapter IV, A. would be conrertible into areas by the application of tlie rule 
Agrienltare and *bat in uuirrigated land 3 fcA/frs 3 patlias of tlie local measure 
Arborienltnre. are required to sow an acre with bailey. The application of 
Detail of area with this rule gives the area of the unirrigated land according to the 
referenc. to sgricnl- appraisements, as for the three VVazii is of Parol, Lao- Maharaia 
*“r«. and Lag Sari : ° 

At Regolar Settlement ... ... ... 0,G54 acres 

At Revision of Settlement ... ... ... 15)348 

and the area shown by the pre.sont ineasnreinent.s is 23,872 
acres. The differences are, of course, due not to increase of 
cultivation, except to a limited extent, but to the roughness and 
inaccuracy of the appraisemen ts. 

fo obtain the area of new cultivation the actual fields 
brought under cultivation between llegular Settlement and Revi- 
sion, and fromRevision tillnow, were identified during the progress 
of the measurements of ] 891, and the results are as follow”s : 


Table thawing detail of land broken up since Inst Regular Settle- 
ment (area in acres). 


Waitri Lag Maharaja 

Since Regular 
Settlement to 
Revision. 

SiNCK Revision of 
Settlkmkxt to 

PRESENT. 

Tour, LANn brok- 
en VP SINCE RlfiV- 

LAR Settlement. 
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28 
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447 

178 

29 

G79 

708 

2 83 

Waziri Lag Sari 

1 

333 

334 

133 

242 

242 

■97 

1 

575 
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230 

Waziri Parol 

52 

574 

626 

2 50 

8 

356 
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145 

60 ; 930 

1 

990 

395 

Wazfri Bupi ... 




8 

662 

670 

7- 

8 

662 

670 

7— 

Total Tahail 

51 

1,167 

491 

1.245 

1,221 

44 

1,679 

1,723 

98 

2,846 

2,944 

toner Saraj ... 

Outer Saraj ... 

Total Tahsil 

... 

491 

4-97 

1,245 

579 

10 

266 

448 

266 

2-69 

458 

213 

10 

757 

1.693 

757 

7-66 

1.703 

7-92 


1,736 

1,736 

553 

10 

714 

724 

231 

10 

2,450 

2,460 

7-84 


"f ‘“"<^•'‘'•0 of cultivation over that of Rcgn- 


Crop* The following table shows the percentage borne by the area 

nader different crops to the total cultivated area of the tract ; 


StaUinent thawing the percentage borne by the area under dif'erent crops to the total cultivated area. 
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Ctopter ly, A. 

'Africoltnre and 
Arb^enltnre. 

Cropi. 
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The large variety of grains produceil is due to (he varying Chapter 
altitude of the cultivation, some h.nnilets being situated as lo'V as . . ~ . 

2,500 feet and others lying as high as 9,000 feet above the sea. ArtoricrdtorK 
In the valley and on the hill sides np to an elevation Jif 5,000 crops 
feet, or even higher if the aspect is favourahle, maize is grown 
to a very large extent, and is the chief Kharif cro}> in the unirri- 
gated land ; a large proportion of the area yields two harvests in 
the 3 ’ear and in addition to wheat, which is the crop most valued 
in the Rabi, much barlev’, opium, sarson and jiulses are produced. 

Such land is locally known as ba/, or, in Saraj, neul. Further up 
the mountain side the cold is unfavourable to the cultivation of 
maize, especially in succession to a late ripening Habi crop, and 
its place is taken b}* kodra, cliini, kangni, ogal, and sartdra 
(which, however, are also grown to a certain extent in the halj ; 
a fair proportion of the land yields two harvests in the year, but 
as wheat generally ripens too late to be folloned by a Kharif crop, 
more barley is grown than wheat in the Rabi; some opium, saraon, 
and pulses are produced. This land is known as manjhdt, the 
“ mid-zone '' between the hal and llie gdhar or upland cultivation 
which is reached at an elevation of 7,000 leet, or more or less 
according to aspect. In the gahar tcalied sard/ or “highland’’ in 
the Sardj tahsil) sarfdra and buckwheat (kdthuj are almost the 
only crops in the Kharif, except that small patches near villages 
are cultivated with hemp ; only a small portion of the land yields 
two harvests in the year ; barley is the chief crop in the Rabi and 
wheal is almost the only other : little or no opium or sarson being 
produced except in Sardj where the poppj’ grows well even at a 
high elevation. Potatoes are grown in places in such land. This 
zone extends up to 8,f)00 feet, or higher, and villages are not 
generally' to be found at a greater elevation, but up to 9,000 feet 
or more there are stretches of cuitivxiion of a kind called hutnl, 

Iduch land lies in the open downs towanis the tops of the ridges, 
or in clearings in the middle of the forest of inferior pines. It is too 
high to bear iiny Rabi crop but wheat, or any Kharif crop but 
bnckwbeat. The buckwheat is sown in April or May, and reaped in 
September, and is followed at once bj’ a wheat crop reaped in July 
or August; the land then lies fallow till the following April, when 
the rotation re-commcnce.o. Kutal thus yields two harvests 
every two j'ears. The soil is rich, and very fine wheat is to be seen 
growing upon it, though the seed, cm ionsly enough, if sown in the 
5a/ comes to nothing. Variations in the rainfall atfect these four 
zones very different!}’, Ihongh an average rainfall is good for all. 

A verj’ severe winter l)y keeping the kutal too long under snow des- 
troys the wheat sown in it, but is very favourable to the Rabi crops 
in the g<ihar and rnatij/uH, though less so to those in the hal. The 
Kharif crops in the ba/ sutler from a deficient monsoon rainfall, 
which maj* be beneficial to those in the liigher lands. If these 
circumstances are reversed contrary results are produced. On 
the whole, however, the harvests in Kuln are wonderfully secure, 
and it is proverbial that a famine has never been known. In Saraj 
there ie a class of land called kater, generally lyiog in the saraj or 
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Anienltnre and 
Arborienltare. 
Crop*. 


Gtapter IT, A- hutal zone nnd cnUiv.ated at intervals of several years. When the 
time comes for plonwliing it tl)e brnshwood ia cleared away, add 
a crop of buckwheat followed by wheat i.s taken, after which the 
field is allowed to become again covered with forest growth. In 
S.ar^j one-third of the total cultivation is cropped both in the 
Kbarif and in the Rabi harvest, while of the remainder a much 
greater portion lies fallow in the Kharif than in the Rabi harvest. 
The reverse is the case in the Kdiu tahsil. The explanation is 
that in parts of t^araj, which receive an excessive rainfall, the 
Kharif crops are choked with weeds, run to straw instead of gr.'iin 
and ripen with diflBculty, and consequently only a small area is 
sown in that harvest, generally about half the area cropped in 
the Rabi. A possible cause of the great rainfall is that the 
monsoon clouds ascending both the Beds and the Sathij valley 
meet on the main ridge whicli divides the Saraj tahsil, and keep 
it constantly bathed in mist. Towards the Batlaj, where the 
heat in the early summer is liable to wither up the Rabi crops, a 
greater area is cropped in the Kharif than in the Rabi, and the 
same is the case in the Kulu tahsil. 

Hokation of crops. The large variety of crops grown allows scope for varied 

systems of rotation. In the best manured lands in the hal, barley 
follows maize, and maize follows barley in unfailing snccessioii, or 
wheat may be the Rabi crop regularly grown in the rotation. Jn 
less highly manured lands sariara or hodra or ckini mixed with 
kangni is grown as the Kharif crop in alternate years with maize. 
In the martjhat wheat follows hodra, and is followed by a fallow’, 
after wliich a barley crop is raised, and then the rotation I’e-coin- 
mences with hodra. Another rotation at a slightly higher eleva- 
tion is wheat, then fallow, followed by barley, then buckwheat, 
then a fallow. In the gdhars barley follows sariara regularly in 
the best fields ; and in the next best the rotation is varied by wheat 
Mannre followed by a fallow being taken in alternato years, in the inferior 

fields wheat and buckwheat succeed one another, or only one crop 
is raised in the year. Apart from aspect and elevation the quality 
of a field largely depends on the facility for manuring it. Farm- 
yard manure is carefully utilized, and is improved by the addition 
of dry pine needles in Kulu, and of green loppings from, stand- 
ing pine and fir trees in Saraj. The loppings are, no doubt, rich- 
er in salts than the dry needles, and form better manure, but great 
damage has been done to the forests by this practice, especially 
as saplings are lopped in preference to grown trees. Mr. Ander- 
son, Forest Settlement Otticer, however, has recorded the right 
of the people of Saraj to lop, subject only to certain necessary 
and unburdensome restrictions as to the girth of the trees .'wid 
the height from the ground to which they may lie lopjied. 
Sheep are frequently penned on fields before ploughing, and 
some miscellaneous kinds of manure are made use of, such as 
chaff for a pulse crop. Wheat, barley, and maize are reaped so 
as to leave a full half of the straw as stubble to be ploughed in or 
burnt us manure | bay is so plentiful that only the upper and 
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softer halves of the stems are valued for straw. The poppy stalks 
' are often similarly treated after the extraction of the opinm. 

^ Grasses not suitable for hay coming up in the field are cut green 

to rot in the ground and form manure. 

The percentage borne by the area artificially irrigated (known 
as ropa in Upper Kulu and as kiar in Outer Saraj) to the total 
cultivated area i.s 14 in the richer Wazlris of Parol, Lag Maharaja 
and Lag Sari ; 4 in Rdpi and in Outer Saraj, and less than one in 
Inner Saraj. Most of the ropa of the Upper Beas valley lies in the 
plateaux referreii to .in the general description of the tract; ai-.d 
in Ri'ipi the best irrigated land is found on the margin of the 
Beds, though there are patches in the Psirbati, Hurla and Sainj 
valleys. In Inner Saraj tlie ropa lies in patches on the banks 
of the Sainj and Tirth.iu, and is watered from small streams 
which are full only when the monsoon rain is sufficient. In 
Outer Saraj there is much good irrigated land on the banks of 
the Kurpan and irrigated from it, and there are plots on the 
margin of the Satlaj and in the Bawa Gad valley which are of 
very fair quality. Rice is the only crop grown in such land in 
the Kharif harvest. A Riibi crop is grown in it wherever the 
aspect and elevation permit the crop to ripen before the com- 
mencement of the rice planting season ; in the lower rice lands 
wheat fulfils this condition, and is preferred as it i.s more valuable 
•tlian barley, and in Outer Saraj the poppy is also grown, but in 
the higher Imds only’ barley can be obtained. Water is not 
supplied from the canals to the Rabi crops in irrigated land e.xcept 
in .seasons of very exceptional drought. The rice-land is carefnlly 
terraced into level fields, and resembles a flight of large, broad 
.steps. The canal cut which supplies the water for irrigation is 
often brought from a long distance, and having its head high np 
the valley of the torrent which feeds it has sometimes to be con- 
ducted by means of wooden aqueducts round cliff's and across 
streams. If it f.ills out of order the work of many hands is 
required to put it in repair, and there is an organized system of 
long standing for collecting labour. E.ich canal (fcu/) has four 
officials, a dari)gha, a jatdh, a dhonsu, a idndu. When a canal 
requires repair.s, the daroqha or superintendent gives the order 
to [he jatdii or messenger, who goes round with the dhonsu or 
drnmmer and oollects the labonrers; each family getting a share 
of the w.iter has to fiirni.-h a man. The gang march to the canal 
together; any one not joining before they reach the ground is 
. fined two pnthas of grain, and if he is absent the whole day, four 
pathds. Ir. is the dnt.y'of the hdndu to collect these fine.s, but bi.s 
.special business is to superintend the daily distribution of the 
water, like the ko/i in Kangra. He, in fact, is on permanent duty 
while irrigation goes on, the other officials attend so long only 
as woik on the canal is in progress. The daroghu gets a little 
grain bv way of pay; the others undertake their duties in lieu 
of working with spade and shovel. The fines are eaten np at a 
feast held when the work is concluded. The dam of a kul, which 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agricaltnre and 
ArboricnltTire- 

Iri'ipation. 
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Chapter IT, A. is called a ban or dang in Kangra, is termed araji in Kulu; the 
, mouth or openin^f into a challa or duct from a knl is called an 

^^boricnlture. opening from a challa into a field, a shardlan. 


The climate is unfavourable to the production of the finer 
kinds of rice —hegami and hdsmali — which are grown only in 
one or two places in the lower parts of the Beas and Satiaj valleys. 
In the Kulu tahsil the most common varieties are matdb, jdlu 
and mdhuri. The two latter are alike, and are often sown mixed, 
the mixture being called gargal : the ears are drooping, and the 
beards white and silky. These are sown throughout the valley 
up to an elevation of a little under C,000 feet ; above that eleva- 
tion they are replaced by matdii, the ears and barbs of which are 
brown and upright. In the lower part of IVaziri Lag Maharaja 
unbearded varieties, called /a/dhara, and mogai are grown. These 
fetch a better price than jatti, while jdht sells for more than 
mntdli. In iSaraj raiU, an unbeardeit variety with a leddish 
grain, is the most common in the lower rice lands, and chhuwdru, 
which has a white grain and short upright red barbs, is general!}’ 
sown in the higher; and hero and there jdtu has been introduced 
from Kiilu. The rainfall is so great that rice is produced e.xten- 
sivaly in unirrigated as well as in irrigated land, especially in 
Saraj, but the varieties grown without irrigation are different 
trom the above : the chief are rachhera, the husk of which is dark 
coloured ; lal mdhuri distinguished by a red husk; dhdn basdhru, 
with a yellow husk;rMndfM, black-eared ; and bderu, an unbeardeil 
variety. 


Rice is sown broadcast only in the two southernmost kothis 
where the cultivators are settlers from Mandi State, chiefly Ar^ins. 
Elsewhere the rice is sown in nurseries early in May, and planted 
out in the fields between the latter half of June and the end of 
July, according to elevation. Matdii, hdsmali, chhuwdru 
rice is forced artificially by t.eing kept moist between layers of 
birch bark, and is not sown in the nursery till it has germinated. 
A better yield is obtained by the planting than by the broadcast 
.system, but it requires very much more work. If the fields have 
lain fallow in the Kbarif they have to be first hoed before they 
are ploughed up. The land is manured either with a coating of 
farm} ard manure, or by sheep being penned on it, or by both 
methods : the nursery is very heavily manured, and the same plot 
is always reserved for this purpose, so that the soil may be as rich 
.as possible. Each proprietor has his appointed day or days for 
receiving water for his rice-planting, and when his turn comes all 
the people of the village or phati, men, women and children, turn 
out to help him, and are fed at his e.xpense. While the men 
plough the fields, repair the ridges made at the foot of the field 
terraces for retaining the water, turn on the irrigation channels, 
and drive the bullocks which drag the huge rakes to churn up 
the mud, the women pull up the plants from the nursery and 
plant them in the fields, working in rows and singing merrily all 
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the while. The field is watered for a month after planting, and 
is then weeded and watered again; another watering is necessary 
when the ears form, and another when the grain sets. Harvest 
time is in October when the grain is cut and allowed to lie on the 
field to dry for a fevv days; it is then stacked at the threshing 
floor until the Rabi ploughings and sowings are over, when it is 
threshed in November or December. In Sar^j the blocks of 
rice-land are not so large as in the Kulu tahsil, and the people do 
not turn out to help each other with their rice-planting; each 
family prepares and plants out its own bit of land. It is a com- 
mon practice in Outer Saraj to sow 7iiash. on the small ridge 
made at the foot of the field terrace for retaining the water, both 
to give it solidity and also to utilize all the culturable area pos- 
sible. The wild ahwdnlih gr.iss grows thickly in rice-fields, and is 
allowed to grow up along with the blades of rice from which it 
can hardly bo distinguished ; when it flowers it is cut to be fed 
off green to the cattle, or to be made into hay. 

Maize is sown at the end of May or in June, in fallow land 
or in succession to barley. Even in the best land it is usual 
to give a fallow for one harvest every second or third year. 
The produce is generally excellent, but it is much sought after by 
bears, monkeys and birds, and consequently the heads are gene- 
rally collected about the end of September or beginning of 
October before they are quite ripe, and are laid on the house 
roofs to ripen, as they can there be guarded more effectually. 
The bright orange hue thus lent to the house-tops is a striking 
feature of the Kiilu autumn landscape. The percentage of culti- 
vated area under this crop varies greatly in the different parts of 
the sub-division : in Upper Kulu, where rice is the most important 
produce, it is 15; in Rdpi and Inner Saraj, where it is the most 
paying Kharif crop, 25 and 23, respectively; and in Outer Saraj 
only 4. There is much land in the latter waziri, which seems 
eminently suited for the production of maize, and it is difficult 
to understand why the grain is comparatively so little sown. The 
reason generally given by the people is that the crop is so liable 
to be damaged by bears ; but bears are just as plentiful in the 
other parts of the sub-divisioii where maize is cultivated as they 
are in Outer Saraj. The Rev. Mr. Carleton, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, who has acquired land for bis mission in 
the south-west corner of the waz (Vf, has there cultivated American 
corn with great success. The plants of the American kind are 
put out three to four feet apart, and each throws up several very 
tall stems; three and even five cobs are obtained from each stem, 
instead of one or two only, as in the case of the country variety. 
Even w'ith this example before them, and although Mr. Carleton 
has been liberal in distributing seed-corn, the inhabitants of Outer 
Saraj have not been led to increase their cultivation of maize to 
any great extent. 

Kodra {Eleusine corocana), ogal or bhresa [Fagopyrum e>n. 
arginaium), kangni {Pennisetum italictm), chini {Panicmi viilia. 
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ceum), and saridra {Amamnthus anardana) are also sown towards 
the end of May in the fallows in the higher lands, and in June 
in succession to barley in the lower lands. All require careful 
weeding and thinning to remove the redundant growth due to 
the rains. In Outer Saraj this is done by harnessing a pair ot 
hullocks to a large rake and making them drag it through the field. 

In that waziri chini and kangni are highly valued, and are grown 
as separate crops without iiilennixture, though the latter is 
frequently sown mixed with kodra or with the unirrigated varie- 
ties of rice. But in Kiilu chini and kangni are always sown 
mixed, and often kodrn, with some times saridra as well, is added 
to the mixture. Saridra may be sown rather later than the other 
crops and rnash and kuUh pulses may be sown later still ; these 
grains are therefore preferred for doj'asli land. There are three 
varieties of saridra, one, tdk or dhdngar, with very large crimson 
combs or heads, the other two with smaller heads, crimson and 
golden in colour, respectively. Buckwheat (Fagopi/rurn Escalen- 
l.um) is grown in the kutal in the manner described above, and 
in the gahar in succes.sion to wheat, year by year, or with occa- 
sional fallows. Mash pulse is often sown in Indian corn, chini 
or kangni fields so as to utilize all the crop bearing area possible. 
On the steep and hot hillside along the bank of the Satlaj the 
pulse called kulth is much grown in the Kharif harvest. Til and 
cotton have been introduced experimentally within the last few 
years in the very low-lying land on the Satlaj bank. Turmeric 
{haldi) is here and there produced in the lower villages. 

Tobacco is grown as a Kharif crop in Kulu, generally in 
richly manured plots close to houses. It is sown in small nur- 
series, and afterwards planted out; the leaves are dried and rolled 
up into thin tubes, in which form the tobacco is sold. It is grown 
mainly for home consumption, bat in some places for the market as 
well, and is a lucrative crop; the Sarajis are not able to grow 
enough for themselves, and have to import from Upper Kulu. It 
has a pleasant flavour, and is distinct from the “ gobi ” variety 
grown in the plains, which has been introduced to a small extent 
by the Arain settlers in IVaziii Lag Maharaja. American and 
Havannah leaf has been raised with success by a European 
planter, Mr. Minniken, but its manufacture has not been attempted 
on a large scale. 

Hemp is grown extensively in the high-lying villages on the 
slopes on both sides of the Jalori ridge where the excessive rainfall 
which is fatal to the charas excretion of the plant, is favourable 
to the development of excellent fibre. It is sown in the richly 
manured plots within, or close to, the hamlets, and also in the 
glades or thdches in the forest where sheep are regularly penned. 
The produce is estimated as high as five or even^n maunds of 
fibre an acre, and sells at 8 to 16 pakka sers per rupee to the 
inhabitants of villages where hemp is not grown. Most of the 
fibre, -however, is manufactured where it is grown into topes and 
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grass-shoes (pula), the latter of which are made by the women 
(both high and low caste, but chiefly low caste). Four pairs of 
grass-shoes «)r three i-opes, eacli iiO feet long, can be made from 
two pakka .‘■ers of fibre. There is generally a surplus for sale 
after home requirements have been satisfied, and the gpass-shoes 
are procurab'e in the bazars of Sultanpur in Kiilu and Rampur 
in Rasbabr at two annas a pair. Ropes fetch less as they require 
less hand labour and less time to make than shoes. 

Sowings of wheat and barley begin early in September in the 
highest cultivation, towards the end of November in the bal, and 
between these dates at intermediate elevations. Similarly, while 
barley is reaped in the bai before the middle of May and wheat 
less than a month later, the former grain is not gathered till 
June in the higher lands, and the wheat is often not in before the 
commencement of the ruins. Both benefit in the higher lands 
by being under snow for a short time, each root putting out more 
stems in consequence. Excessive snow or rain is liable to cause 
rust and “ bunting.” Wheat is the more important of the two 
as a revenue-paying crop, and occupies more than half ot the area 
cropped in the Kabi harvest except in Inner Saraj where the areas 
under wheat and under barley are nearly equal. 

This is due to two reasons : the higher elevation of the great- 
er part of Inner Saraj does not permit wheat to ripen in time to 
be followed by a Kharif crop ; and besides in that tcaziri grain is 
grown more for consumption than for the market, and barley 
flour is the favourite food of the people. In Outer Sarfij a large 
quantity of wheat is sold, and owing to the low elevation of most 
of the waziri the grain ripens early. In parts of Outer Saraj it 
is usual to reserve land for wheat, and so get one good crop of that 
grain instead of an average yield followed by an indifierent crop 
of millet : such land while lying fallow in the Kharif bears a 
luxuriant growth of excellent fodder grasses (suhan and hawai 
being the chief varieties), which are partly made into hay and 
partly ploughed into the soil as green manure. About half the 
straw is left on the ground as stubble to bo ploughed in for 
manure, generally being partially burned first. 

The most paying produce in the Rabi harvest is opium, but 
the cultivation and manufacture are laborious. The earlier in 
November the poppy is sown the bettter, but a cultivator generally 
sows several small plots one after the other, so that the collection 
of the opium may not be such a tax on the energies of 
his family as it would be if the poppies in all the plots were ready 
at the same time. The plots are highly manured both before sow- 
ing and also more than once after the young plants have come np : 
frequent weeding is also necessary. The seed is sown in 
rows, and coriander is very generally sown in the drills 
between the rows 5 a fringe of barley is often raised aronnd 
the field so that the barley being reaped before ^e opium is 
gathered a path is left by which- the field may be visited without 
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Chapter IV, A. injury to the plants. The opium is extracted between the end ot 
, ■ the end of June according to elevation. 'When the 

^boriculture. poppy-heads are ready two or three slits are made in each in the 
The opium poppy. and early next morning the cultivator's whole family 

turns out to collect the juice which has exuded through the slits. 
This is of a bluish brown colour ; it is taken off with a wooden 
scraper, or with the edge of a reaping hook and rubbed on to poppy 
petals which have been kept for the purpose. A number of 
small balls are thus formed, which are wrapped in poppy leaves 
and so kept till they are quite dry : both leaves and petals are 
then removed, and the opium is ready. The same poppy-head 
yields opium for several days. The removal of juice keeps the 
cultivator’s whole family occupied from early morning till noon, 
and sometimes all day in the case of a large field. A fall of rain 
is very injurious at this stage, washing away all the exuded juice ; 
and still greater damage may be caused by a hail-storm which 
sometimes nips all the capsules in a field clean off the stalks. 
The poppy is not much cultivated in places like Upper Kiilu where 
there is much irrigated land, because the time for collecting the 
opium corresponds with the rice-planting season, and labour is 
not available for carrying on the two operations simultaneously. 
Thus while the percentage of cultivated area under poppy is less 
than two in Upper Kulu,is five in Rupiand three and-a-half in the 
Saraj lahsil. While the opium of Rupi is preferred by traders to 
that of Kulu, the opium of 8araj is considered superior to both. In 
the ihore northern portions of the sub-division the drug is produced 
only in the less elevated villages, but in the 8araj tahsil, and 
especially in Outer Saraj, elevation seems to be no obstacle to 
the cultivation of the plant, and it is grown as high as 8,000 feet 
above the sea. There is scarcely a village which does not produce 
sufficient opium to pay its revenue, and the total value of the 
annual yield of opium of the tahsils is probably double their 
present revenue. 

Sarson is largely grown in the Rabi ; it is sown late and 
reaped towards the end of April. The seed fetches a good 
price and is exported as far as Hoshiarpur. The oil is 
largely consumed in Kulu, and also is bartered for wool in 
Ldhul. The Kulu people used to express the oil from the seed 
themselves, but this industry has now largely fallen into the 
hands of Arains settled in the Beds valley. About 5 sers of 
seed are required to produce a ser of oil. 

Potatoes are grown to a limited extent in the higher villages 
chiefly in the Sarvari valley. They are sown in April and duw 
in August. ° 

Tea. The cultivation of tea spread into Kdlu from Kangra, and 

very soon after the settlement of 1851 w’as finished, M.ajor Hay, 
Assistant Commissioner, planted tea in a small garden at Nagar* 
This garden was bonght and improved by his successor, Mr. Knox, 
who after his transfer from the sub-division founded the Kulu 
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Tea Company which added to the Naqtar nucleus, land bou<'ht in 
vaidous parts of Kulu' from Bajaura northwards. Tlie land was 
partly devoted to the cultivation of tea. but was for the most part 
managed as a large farm for the prodiicfion and sale of grain. 
“There seems to be very little land in the Kdlu vtillev which is 
well suited for the cultivation of tea. The quality of the leaf is 
excellent, but the flush of leaf, or yield, is not heavy. ]u the 
lower part of the main valley the rainfall is very uncertain ; the 
clouds pass over it, and cling to the sides of the high range.“. Iij 
the upper valley there is enough rain, but hardlv enough warmth. 
Again, the land in the valley is often cold and marshy at a short 
depth below the surface. The combination of a hot baking siin 
above and cold water at the root appears to stnnt or kill the 
plant.” * The company was dis.«oIved about 1880, and its estates 
were purchased half tyv Mr. H. J. Minniken, who had been their 
manager from the first, and the other half by Colonel K. H. F. 
Rennick. The former gentleman alone continne l to manufactnre 
tea for sale, the produce of gardens at Raesan and Nagar 
aggregating about 60 acres. The latter gentleman has main • 
tained only a small area under tea chiefly for private consumntion, 
as has also another European planter, Mr. Donald, at Dobhi. 

If the climate of Kdlu is unfavourable to tea it is eminently 
suited for the production of all kinds of European frnit and 
vegetables. The orchards planted by Captain R. C. Lee at 
Bmidrol, more than 20 years ago, and those at Dobhi, now held by 
Mr. W. H. Donald, yield large and very fine pears .and apples, 
which find a ready sale in Simla and in other big European 
stations, both in the hills and in the plains. Smaller orchard.s 
are owned by Captain A. Banon and by Mr. J. S. Mack.ay at 
Manali. 'The fruit trade promises to develop still further, but 
its prospects would be better if communications between Kulu 
and Simla on the one hand and the raihv.-.y on the other were 
improved. At present a great part of the yield of apples and 
pears remains unsold on account of unfitness to bear a journey of 
many days’ duration, and for the same reason there is no market 
for vegetables or for the more perishable fruits — peaches, plums, 
apricots and cherries, — which are produced in Kdlu of a quality 
scarcely surpassed even in England. The fruit planter.*’ greatest 
enemies are the flying foxes, which invade the Beds valley in 
immense numbers in August, devour large quantities of fruit, and 
knock down still more from the trees by settling on them ; birds 
and insect pests of sorts have also to be contended with, in the 
Saraj tahsil European fruit trees have been planted only in the 
Rev. Mr. Carleton’s land an.i in the tahsil ‘jiarJen at Banjar of 
recent years; the experiments show that good apples, pears and 
peaches can be produced. Apricot and peach trees are coiunion 
everywhere in cultivated lands ; the people prefer to eat the frnit 
bi'fore it ripens, and value it chiefly for the oil which they extract 
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Chapt er l Y, A- from the stones. It sells at a rather loner price than the oil 

.Agriculture aud extracted from earsoti or poppy seeds and is also bartered in 

Arboriculture. Lahul for wool and salt. Peach stones also yield oil but in less 

Fruit. quantities than do api-icot kernels. Where both apricots and 

peaches are scarce, oil is sometimes expressed in Waz'ui Udpi from 
the stones of the fruit of a wild shrub, the hhekai (Prinsiepia 
utilin). Plantain trees are abundant in the low-lying villages 
on the bank of the Satlaj and tlieie are several mango groves 
there. 

Sogar-catie. Sugar-cane has been introduced in recent years in Bajaura 

and Khokhan kothis, most of it in Colonel Renneck’s estate, hv 
the Arains settled there. The cane and its products appear to he 
of average quality, hut the experiment ha.s not yet been tried 
long enough for it to he possible to judge of its probable sncce.ss. 

Average yicUl of At tile revision of settlement of 1888-181*1 a nmnher of ex- 
ihevarions crop.v. peviments weremade to ascertain the yield per acre of the variou.s 
kinds of grains, and extensive inquirie.s were made at the .same 
time from intelligent agriciiltnrisis, with tiie same object. The 
following table shows the result, together with the raies assmned 
for the different portions of the tract as the basis of tl.e Settle- 
ment Officer’s estimate of the value of the gro.ss produce : 


YiBLD per acre IX PAKKA SER.S. 


Name of Grain. 


Rice in irrigated land (unbusked) 
Do. nnirrigatod land 
JXaize 
Kangni 
Kodra 

Mung, moth and mash 

Buckwheat , . 

Chi'ni 

Sariara 

Bhresa or ogal 

Wheat 

Barley 

JIaasar 

Kala 

Sarson (seed) 


o [ 

^ . 

© -ki 

^ 1 
£ 


Su 

© c; © [ 

£ x 

V. 

n 1 


t? 

"k 

• W-J 

c5 

V: 

700 

G12 

640 j 

120 

400 

420 

357 

420 

320 

;t2ti 

1,000 

070 

500 1 

300 

380 

235 

■ 408 

200 i 

200 

2m 

300 

510 

400 ' 

300 

320 

100 

200 

100 1 

100 

100 

1G2 

200 

200 ! 

180 

180 

285 

300 

220 

200 

200 

300 

400 

.300 

240 

^50 

250 

153 

120 

too 

120 

250 

384 

200 

lOO 

2C>0 

450 , 

450 

300 ' 

280 

270 

300 

2'^i> 

160 

150 

150 


350 

200 ’ 

1.80 

1.90 

1.50 

300 

120 , 

120 

120 


but 


II would ne almost impossible to estimate the outturn of 
per acre of poppy cultivation by experiment or iiionirv 
do,e approximation can be obtained by comparirur the residts'o 
the measurements prescribed by the opium tule.s " vitl, the excis 
registers showing the weight of opium e.xported from the sub 
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division under permit. Very little opium is consumed locally and Chapter IV, A. 
very little can be smHorrrlod. Tiie annual measurements o( the a 
poppy crop were very carefully inuae during the tiiree years m Arboriculture- 
which settlement operations were in progress, and the comparison Averai-e viekl cr 
with them of the excise registers brings out an average of upwards the various crops, 
of 5 sers of opium per acre : the yield assumed for settlement 
purposes was 4 sers. The value of the outturn per acre of the 
following products was estimated in cash : — 

Rs. 


Tobacco 

P’ruit 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Turmeric 

Red pepper 

Hemp 

Sugai’cane 


16 

40 

1-2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 


All the above, even the poorer grains — kodra, buckwheat, 
&c.— find a market in 8ultaiipur, and then! are also scattered 
shops and cluster.s of shops at the stages and other place.s along 
the high road, at which grain can be disposed of. Other pur- 
chastM’s of rice are Ldhuiis ami lu<iri brewers. Maiae is largely 
brought by the inhabitants of Outer Saraj where little maize is 
produced ; it is also exported in considerable quantities as far as 
Mandi and Palampur. Mash also finds its wav to Palainpur and 
to Kdngra. Sarson and saridra are exported via Hoshiarpur to 
the plains, the latter grain being permissible fast-day food for a 
Hindu. There is also some export of wheat. In Outer Saraj, 
although maize has to be imported, the people have surplus grain 
which they are able to dispose of at good prices in Rarnpur- 
Bashuhr — .a poor country where scarcity ot grain is the normal 
state of aftairs. Kotgarh in the Simla district is a inarktft for the 
disposal of surplus produce as well as Ruinpiir, and people from 
Snket visit Outer Saraj to buy grain. 


Pmcluction and 
cousuroptiott of food 
grains. 


The nature of the forest flora has been brit fly referred to at Timber trees, 
page 6.0, and the measures which have been taken with a view to 
forest conservancy have been noticed at page 6.8. The following 
extracts from a note on these subjects by Colonel Slenhouse, late 
of the Forest Department, may more appropriately find a place 
here : — 


“ The upper liiuit of arborescent vej^etation in Kulu is formed at about 
12,000 feet by the alpine birch {Bz-tuhi Uio_>«.'rj),geiieraUy with an undergrowtii 
of the large-leaved rliodoileiulron. con-fanulutum)’, up to 13,000 

feet the small pinip.er tr.s tra’’.' hiuiin), forma dense patches «‘f lovr scrub 

on dry slopes. Assuciato-1 ^^^:h the btrv*h and farming extensive foretts below 
ir, is the Himahiyaa silvpr -Av also lar^liu >• .-emicnrfi- 

foh'i). In the regifii of ih.e silver fir are fonnd the large Himalayan maple 
(Ace^' ca'dium) and the birdlchen v {Pi -paiiiif). e flescvnd into the valleys, 

the Hiinalayau spnit-e Smifni.tTia) mak'^b do rppearauco, fitsL ass« ciaied 

with the silver fir, and lower down cither pure or with a mixture of deodar; 
ssociated with the silver fir and spruce is found the blue pine 
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ii-eiiu. iuly toitiiiiiu p'lrc-li. - oi par-! f<.rest at high elcratioiis. In tlio region of tlie 
spraoe nre found a Urge rariefy of deciduons trees, siicli as the Indian horse 
ehesluut (^.>evhis nirimij: the large-leaved elm ((/^Mus taaiiirfiiana) ; the mul- 
berry (iloi-us neii-atii) ; and the walnot {Jiujlans i-eqia). In the regions of the 
spruce and silver lir is frequently found the yew (Tatiis baccnin) and the small 
hill bamboo, Xargiil {Tliainnooilnmiis (-pathiilonn}. The sm.allcr hill bamboo 
{Arunriinann I'alcuta) is common at the bottom of valleys, and in ravines in the 
region of the Puiuti loyi'j’foliu. 

• We may thus distinguish in Kiilu the following forest regions ; (1st) birch; 
(2nd) sitver Ur and the kaishu oak ; (3rd) spruce. The fourth region may be 
styled that of <Uod<>r (Cedrux lieodura), the iipiM-r limit of which in Kiilu is 
about 8,000 feet, and tlie lont-st natural deodar is found at an elevation of a little 
liver 5, OUii feet. Set oral deciduous tree.s, besides the horse chestnut and large- 
leaved elm, art common in the deodar region, namely, I' tin/.' {Celtta Aiiatralia), 
•ind fo'ar spci ie- ot /'/ias (IC. rei mci/iia^ B. Pttnjahe/H'ts, R. auccedaneii, and K. 

• ‘■rAialata). Here and there groups of the poplar {1‘, cihatn) and of the bill 
/ibi (Cidiei’n rtrriita) are found in the deodui -producing forest -Vt the same 
i-levationaa denJdr, but chiclly in the vicinity of villages, is fouiol mohru (Quer- 
I li iio/ntn), and in .some places ban {Qiiercus ynconn). At the bottom of the 
Up, -is valley arc found islands and stony reaches covered with alder (Alniis nitida), 
otten accompanied by the small-leaved elm (worn). The chil tree {Finns 
iongifolia) is only found to any Urge extent on the I’llrbivlti, Sainj and Tirlh 
tributaries of the lit-iis river. On the Piirbati hnur loiojifoha forms considerable 
forests, in which it is often associated with deodar and k'lil (Piaws e,ri:e!ni), and 
ascends to 7,UOO feet. The deodar localities and the cuUivatod lands in Kulu 
generally intersect or adjoin each other, wliicii makes forest conservancy a' 
(lifticnlt task. **»*»*it*»**# 

Psoiiilr timber is the chief article of export from the KUlu forests. It i.s 
brought nnt of the more acce,s.sible forests iii tlie form of logs and from those more 
It mote in the shafio of sawn timber such as broad or narrow-gauge sleepers or 
other scantlings. TTio log.s are conveyed by slides and lannelicil at the commence- 
meut of the rains info !he Beas or it.s tributaries. The sawn pipops nve carried 
by coolies to the noare.«t tto.tting stream and launched at the end of the rams to 
avoid loss by tloods. hogs and scantlings are collected nt Nadaun and other 
catching depot, whence they are rafted to the Wazir Bhnlarsale depot.’' 


SECTION B.— LIVE-STOCK. 

The live-stock of Kulu Proper were enutneruteil in connection 
with the census operations of 1891 with the following results, as 
compared with the returns prepared in connection with the revi- 
sion of settlement of 1871, and with the first Uegular Settlement 
of Waziri Rupi in 1878 
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The small cattle of Kuln are very l.ardy. A bullock is not 
usually worked till be is four or five years old; ho will then give 
six or seven years’ good work and as much more again it 
carefully fed. The cow’s nailk not required for curds is made 
into ghi and sold, the usual price obtained by the peasant being a 
rupee for two pa'tka sers. The animals are kept in tlie roein 
which forms the ground-floor of a -Kiilu house, and from which air 
and light are carefully' excluded, the people considering warmth 
and protection fiom wild beasts preferable to ventilation. What- 
ever may be said in favour of this practice it has undoubtedly bad 
something to do with the occurrence of the epi.leraics of 
rinderpest which have from time to time raged in Kiilu, and the 
last of which in 1890 did immense damage. 

Attempts have been made to improve the breed bv the 
introduction of bulls first from the Government Farm at Hissar 
and in later years from Brittany. From the first were produced 
some fine half-bred young stock, but nnfortuii.itely most of these 
died during the e|)ideinic of rinderpest in 1880-82. The cows of 
the Brittany breed give more milk than the indigenous variety, 
hut the people are chary of attempting cross-breeding, because 
they fear iLat the bullocks so produced would have no humps, and 
so would b“ useless for ploughing purposes. 

It is only in the Kiilii tahsii and tliere chiefly in the town 
of SuUanpur, that ponies are kept iu any number. Ulost of them 
are driven up in the monsoon season to enjoy tlie excellent graz- 
ing near the Ilatnta and Uotang Passes. Several attempts have 
been made to promote mule-breeding in the Beds valley, but without 
any in.arked success, owing mainly to the paucity' of grazing. 

Buffaloes are not kept by the Kiilu people except to a very 
limited extent in the neighbourhood of Baj.iura and in the lower 
p.arts of Outer Saiaj;and the nomadic Gnjars of Mandi and 
Kangra Proper have not established a right to bring their 
buffaloes into the sub-division to graze. The provisions of Mr. 
Andeison’s Forest Setilemeut contemplate their entire exclusion, 
but the Forest Officer has a discretionary right to allow a 
cert.iin number of buffaloes to graze in undeinarcated waste under 
conditions laid down in tlie rules made under Section 3 1 of the 
Forest Act. 

For successful sheep-farming it is necessary that the flocks 
should at all times of the y'ear have sufficient grazing and a cool 
but not too cold or damp climate. .None of the Kiiiii villa»P8 
lying as they do at altitudes varying from .3,!i00 to 9,00d feet ab'ove 
the sea, provide both these requisites ; the low'er ones are too hot 
in the summer, while the higher ones get too much rain; the latter 
are suitable enough iu the spring and antuinn, but iu the winter 
both the hamlets and the adjacent fiastures are covered with snow. 
The flocks of sheep and goats therefore are constantly on the 
move, only a few being kept for domestic purposes permauently— 
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in any hamlet. Few kothis even are so favourably circumstanced Chapter IT, B. 

^ as to possess within their limits pastures situated at various Live-stock 
S' elevations providing grazing for the kothi flocks throughout the o, ’ , 

year. In the winter the sheep ana goats of tiie hi ^hev ko this eights and customs 
are driven dovrn to the pastures of the lower kothin, or even of shepherds, 
further to grazing grounds in Mandi or Suket, or in the small 
hill States on the Simla side of the Satlai. Some of the Kulu 
shepherds go to the low pastures in Waziri Rupi inste.ad of to 
Native States, and for this privilege they used to pay the Jdgirddr * 

Es. 2 per hundred animals. In the Native States they have to 
pay Es. 8-2-0 per hundred for the winter grazing, and those leaving 
■ Kiilu via Bajaura have or had to pay an additional rate as toll for 
crossing the U1 bridge in Mandi State. The distribution of the 
sheep and goats (including lambs and kids) during the winter was 
ascertained in ISO I to be as follows : — 


Kiilu Proper 

Rupi 

Saraj 

Grand total 


On the otlier hand, some iow-lying rnns in Pandrabis kolki 
on the Sailaj are grazed in the winter by shepherds from 
Biishahr. 

The rams are kept at home till February, when they are 
brought down to the lower pastures, and let loose among the 
flocks. In the following month all the sheep and goats ore driven 
lioine to pass the spring lambing season in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of their proprietor, and they remain there till the 
middle of June, manuring the rice and Indian -corn fields. They 
are then taken further up the hillsides to the gdhrs, pastures in 
the forests at the elevation of the close cf cultivation which is 
known by the same name (page 79). The pastures, large open 
glades among the trees, are more properly called thdch, which 
word is also applied to the level space in which a flock is 
penned for the night. In July when the rains have set in or are 
about to commence the flocks are driven still higher np to the 
nigahdrs, the sheep-runs on the grassy slopes above the limit of 
forest growth. The best of these are in Lahul, and will be alluded 
to again in Part III of this work ; the almost rainless climate of 
that tract is very healthy for sheep in the summer, and more th.in 
half tbs sheep and goats of the Kulu talisil are driven there, as 
well as the flocks of the Gaddi shepherds who have a right of way 
hroogh Kulu thither from Kangra. The nigahdrs of Kanaur 
nJ Sehnsar kothis in Waziri Rupi and of Shangarh, Tung and 


In Native 
States. 

i 

At liome. 

1 

1 

Total. 

18,9-t8 j 

70,617 ! 

95.505 

21,897 

22,750 

44.647 

5,588 

: 70,337 1 

81,925 

40, -433 

: 175.704 

222.137 
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Nnhdnda kothis in Inner Saraj, sitiuated towards the sources of 
the Parbati, Sainj and Tirthan rivers in the bigh ranjre 
between vSpiti and Kulti rank next in excellence ; the rainiall 
there though almo.st continuous throughout the monsoon takes 
the form of a thin drizzle or “Scotch mist,” favourable 
to tbe growth of nutritious grasses and not unhealthy for the 
flocks.” The Rupi nigdhaiM are resorted to not only by the shep- 
herds of the wazlrt, but also by men from Saraj and from Suket, 
wbo have always paid fees for the privilege to the jdgirdar or to 
Government ; some Sukelars also visit the Inner Saraj nigdhars. 
The remaining high pastures of Kiilu are inferior ; the slopes of 
the snowy range lying above the forests in other parts ot the 
country are rougher and less extensive, and above all they are 
exposed to a much heavier rainfall. 

The distribution of the flocks of the sub-division in the 
summer was as follows in 1891 : — 


1 

Name of tract. j 

1 

Grazing in 
Laiinl and 
Spiti. 

Grazing inj 
Rupi nigti- 
hurs. 

Grazing in 
the home 
nigahar.i. 

Grazing in 
Inner Saraj 
nigahars. 

Total. 

Eupi ! 

683 

3,938 

40,020 


44,647 

! 

Rest of Kiilu tahsil i 

49,793 

• •• 

45,770 


93,563 

Saraj tahsil 

3,80) 

19,420 

42,241 

j 16,457 

i 

81,925 

Grand total 

j 54,279 

23,364 

1,28,037 

I 

1 16,457 

2,2-2,137 


The flocks remain in the nf^fd/tarr till the end of the rainy 
season, about tbe middle of September, and are then driven back 
again to tbe gcihars where they graze till the cold gets severe, 
and drives them down first to the villages of their owners inid 
thence to their winter quarters. In this interval they manure the 
fields which are being prepared for wheat and barley. The gdhars 
are generally deserted about tbe beginning of November. It is 
the autumn grazing for which the gdhars or thdehes are valued, 
and in this season they are grazed only by the shepherds 
possessing exclusive rights in them, whereas in the spring they 
are open to all the flocks moving on towards the higher pastures. 


Both nigdhars and gdhars have tolerably definite boundaries, 
which are recognised by the shepherds, who hand down the 
knowledge of them among themselves. A sort of hereditary title 
to or interest in each is asserted by some man or other. He is 
known as the rdsu, and bases his claim upon a grant from tbe 
Bajas, but can rarely or ever produce a deed or patla. Soiiie- 
tiines be is a resident of. the kothi in which the nigdhar is situated, 
and sometimes he is a man of a distant kothi in which there are 
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probably no niydhar, as the mountains are not liigli enough. At 
the Forest Settlement the rdsiU in all cases admitted that they 
were mere managers, but alleged that no one could graze his 
sheep in the runs in a flock separate from that establish! d by the 
rams, and that was generally admitted by the people. They get no 
fees from those whose flocks go with them, but food for one dog is 
given, and at the union of the flocks and just before their separation 
the sheep are penned for a night or two on the rdsiW fields. 
Some of the gdhars or lower runs have been included in the first 
class forests, but most of them and all the nigdhars are in the 
second class forests. In the lowlands in and around the villages 
the sheep graze promiscuously like the cattle. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, a flock belonging to a man of one kothi would not be driven 
to graze in another, but within the kothi he may drive them 
where he likes, without reference to p/ia<» boundaries, or near- 
ness, or the countrary, to his own hamlet ; and in waste lands 
near the boundary of two kolhis, the neighbouring hamlets on 
both sides frequently have a common right of grazing. 

In many places a gift of grain, or a goat, or a small sum of 
money, is given to the local devta, but this cannot be considered a 
payment for the grazing, but merely an offering to propitiate the 
deity and prevent his doing injury to the flocks while they remain 
in his haunts. In the times of the Rajas, and down to the Regu- 
lar Settlement, a tax was levied on all sheep and goats in Kulu 
at the rate of one anna per head per annum. This tax was collect- 
ed in instalments of one-third in the spring and two-thirds in 
the autumn. It was on account of the grazing for the whole year, 
and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on the nigdhars 
or summer sheep ruus. At the Regular Settlement of 1851 the 
tax was deemed to bo included in the land revenue assessed on 
the sub-division, and this arrangement was continued at the 
revision of settlement of 1871. In 1891, however, the new land 
revenue assessment then made was accepted by Government as 
including all that could fairly be taken as laud revenue for all 
rights in the land owned by the people, but with the reservation 
that it was not a full assessment in respect to sheep-grazing 
rights, and should be supplemented by a light additional charge to 
be specially levied on sheep and goats. 

In determining the amount of the charge account was taken of 
the nature of the profits derived from sheep-farming. Sheep are 
shorn three times a year, and the average total yield per sheep 
per annum is one ser (pafc&a). The wool sells at two scrs for 
the rupee, being somewhat cheaper than Tibetan wool, which is 
stronger, and is preferred for the warp in wearing, whereas other 
wool is commonly used for the woof only. The gross annual 
income from wool alone is thus about Us. 50 per 100 grown 
sheep. Goats’ hair is also marketable, and is made into thick 
rags and blankets. A thin blanket can be made from less than 
a sdr of Kulu wool, and a large thick blanket from two or three 
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Chapter IV, B. sers. It is difficult to ascertain tlie rate of increase of flocks or 

what percentage of his flock a sheep-fanner sells in the year, but 

Live-stock. pi-j^jag m-e realized. Butchers from the Simla district 

Payments have of late rears purchased sheep from Gaddi and Koli shepherds 

at the rate of Ks. S to Es. 10 a pair at the end of the grazing season 
in the nigdhars when the sheep are in best condition. At the Ban- 
I'ar fair in May sheep realize Es. d to Rs. 4, small goats Es. 2-8-0, 
and pack goats Es. 6 a head, Shepherds have other miscel- 
laneous sources of income, such as fees at the rate of Es, 1-8-0, 
or Rs. 2 per flock per night lor penning their sheep in the fields 
to o-ive manure. Their expenses are little, merely the cost of 
their food and clothes, and they owe their profits almost entirely 
to the excellent grazing obtainable in the waste land and forests. 

The principles of the assessment which obtained the 
sanction of Government in 1891-‘J2 were as follows : — 

(1) The flocks of land-owners of all the kofiii.*, khalifa and 
jdg'ir, whether they contain alpine pasture (iiindhars) or not, 
were assessed at Es. 1-9-0 per hundred for grazing within the 
limits of their kothis. 

(2) If such flocks are grazed in the high pastures of Lahul, 
Riipi, or Saraj out of their own kothi limits they have to pay 
Rs. 1-9-0 per hundred in addition, or Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred for 
both winter and summer grazing. 

(3) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which merely pass through 
Kiilu to the summer pastures in Lahul, pay nothing unless they 
undiilv delay on the road to the detriment of the grazing of the 
local flocks, in which case fees may be levied as a penal measure 
at the above rates, or lower or higher according to the discretion 
of the local officer. 

(4) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which graze in Kdln 
pay for the winter grazing Rs. 1-9-0 per hundred and for the 
summer grazing in the alpine pastures Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred 
whether in Riipi or in Saraj. 

With regard to local flocks the grazing revenue was assessed 
in a lump sum on the basis of the enumeration made in 1891 to 
be the annual demand for a period ot ten years. The demand 
remains fixed for each kolhi during that time, but may be re-distri- 
buted annually within the kolhi if the people wish it. At the end 
of the ten years’ period a fresh assessment will be made on the 
basis of a new eiiuraeratiion. The collections are made bv the 
negiif ol kothis who recoil e 5 per cent, of the realizatiocs as remuner- 
ation. 

The dues levied from foreign shepherds are cetermined 
annually by enumeration, and are levied by the Assistant Com- 
missioner and his officers, including the negis. 
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These arrangements for collection apply to Waziri Rupi as Chapter lV,C, 
well as to the khalsa Jcothis, ■except that there the jdgirdar was ^ 
allowed tc» make his own arrangements for the collection of the Commerc^^ 
additional rate for high pasture grazing, and of the special dues Payments ' c 
taken for winter grazing on account of flocks from outside. grazing. 

The total demand for the year 1891 amounted to Rs. 3,287 
on account of the khalsa A:o this (exclusive of Lahnl fees) and to 
Rs, 1,366 on account of the flocks of Waziri Rupi. 


SECTION p.— INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. 

Reference has been made in Section A of this Chapter to the Commerce, 
manner of disposal of the surplus produce of food grains, 
opium, tobacco and tea, and it is not necessary to say much more 
on that subject herfe. The opium traders come to the houses of 
the peasantry to buy the drug ; in Upper Kulu they are generally 
merchants from Hoshiarpnr or Amritsar, who have settled for a 
time in the valley, while in Sara] they are' more often Gusains 
from Jowalamukhi. Though the opium is ready in June, the 
merchants from outside do not begin to call for it until July, and 
it is October or November before they complete their pur- 
chases and retire to the plains with their bales. . 

Apiculture has also been alluded to in Section D, Chapter III* Beeieeping. 
and the yield of a bee-hive has been estimated at 4 pakka sers 
of honey a year taken in the autumn. Honey may also be taken 
from the hives in June, but is then dark-coloured and bitter, and 
if collected is generally consumed by the peasants themselves. 

For honey as well as for opium the merchants from the plains 
usually cojne to the peasants’ doors. 

A good deal of iron-work is required in connection with Hand; crafts 
agriculture, but no great neatness of work is called for on the blacksmiths, 
part of the blacksmiths. Where iron mines are still worked the 
bits of ore or scrapings of rock are carried by bdlrds to the chari 
or V-shaped wooden trough which is kept near a stream for wash- 
ing purposes. The bits and scrapings are pounded fine with 
flatheaded wooden mallets {mungri), and the pounded ore is then 
put into the trough through which is run water from the stream. 

The sand is carried away by the water, and the grains of iron 
, sink to the bottom of the trough, and are taken out with the 
hand. The grains are delivered by the balras to the blacksmith 
at the rate of 20 patha measures, for a rupee. More often, how- 
over, the ore is imported in grains'from Mandi State. It is smelted . 
in a high and narrow kiln called a kundhi, which is filled to two- 
thirds of its height with charcoal^ the ore filling the remaining 
and top third. By the time the charcoal is burnt the iron be- 
comes consolidated and falls in a lump to the bottom of the kiln. 

The lump is taken out and beaten flat by means of a large round 
stone with a wooden handle attached to it which the blacksmith 
works by swinging it backwards and forwards between his legs. 
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Chapter IV, C. A few blacksmiths work in the precious mclals as well a® 

,• j in iron. The number of working golilsraitlis {sundrs) was in 

^CowSerce. 1889 only 89, and the manufacture of jeweller}^ in Kulu is an 

Goldsmiths. industry of no commercial importance, but the gold and silver 

ornaments are remarkable for their quaintness and beauty; some 
of them have been described in Chapter III, B (“ Dress and 
Religious Ceremonies^’). The generally recognised rate of wage 
is 2 annas per to/a of weight for silver and- 12 annas per tola 
for gold ornaments, but if the work is well finished, as much as 
4 annas is paid for work in silver and Re. 1 for work in 
gold. The goldsmiths invariably sell their own wares, and they 
usually make up new ornaments from old ones, or on payment 
of the price in advance ; the value of the raw material worked up 
• per annum is estimated at Rs. 1,200 in the case of gold and 
Ks. 2,800 in the case of silver. The gold hulu sells at Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30, and the spoon-shaped btilulc at Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 : the • 
silver tora at Rs. 10 to Rs. IG. 


Fibrous Manu-. Fibrous manufactures arc nowhere in the sub-division a 

ctures. regular source of profit. From the fibre of the wild nettle and 

of cultivated hemp are made ropes, shoes and bags, and nets for 
catching fish or snaring hawks ; the manufacture of these is not 
restricted to any caste, but e.ach hpusebolJ, as a rule, makes its 
own, and only sells if there is a surplus stock and money is requir- 
ed. The price realized for these articles has been discussed in 
connection with the description of hemp cultivation in Section A. 
The wild nettle from which also fibre is obtained has to-be more 
carefully handled than hemp, when it is cut, in September or 
October, the reapers protect their hands from the sting with 
sheep-skin gauntlets. When the stalks are quite dry they are 
steeped in water for threemr four days, after which the .fibre is 
stripped off and worked by hand into strings. 

Birch bark serves a variety of purposes in a cultivator’s 
household, being used for wrapping up honey, ghi, and the like, 
and as a support and covering for rice-seed when it is being 
steeped preparatory to sowing. It is also utilized to form the cover- 
ing of a large rough umbrella used by the hillmen. Mats {mandri) 
are made from rice-straw, and also from certain kinds of grasses. 

Raaket-making. From the hill-bamboo [nirgdl: Arundinaria iitilis) which yield 

canes of 5 to 6 feet in lengths and rather less than an inch in 
diameter a great variety of baskets are made, from the dundkit 
or large-bellied basket for storing grain indoors, and the kilta 
or creel, which the hillman carries on his back to the small round 
chhdhu for holding wool, and tho neat little hadaite with which 
the bullocks are muzzled w.hen they tread out the corn. Basket 
making is coilfined to the bdlra (or hdrda) caste, tho number of 
workmen being estimated at 200. As a rule, they do not get 
sufficient occupation to live by tho manufacture alone, and they 
generally own or cultivate a little land as well, biit all are poor. 
They sell their baskets at from one to four annas a pidee. 
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As load-carriers the Knlu men are very powerful; it is by 
no means uncommon to see one carrying a maiind and a quarter 
{pakka) of salt on his back for a whole day’s- journey, and fora 
shorter distance he can carry with ease a much greater weight in 
the shape of a beam or scantling. They- can therefore earn good 
wages in places where felling work is being carried on in the 
forests, and they used to be paid d to 8 annas a day in the Mandi 
forests when the less willing or less powerful labourers from other 
places were earning only 4 annas or less. In preference to work- 
ing for daily wages, however, the men going from any one locality 
in Kiilu combine into a gang, and take a contract for the work 
that is tp be done. The land does not afford occupation for all 
the members of a family throughout the year, and -so one or more 
of the men or grown lads can generally be spared to rqake money 
in this way. Simla, where building operations are -generallv in 
progress, is a conveniently adjacent labour market. 

The salt usually consumed in Kulu is that of the Mandi 
mines or quarries. Most of the peasantry prefer to carry it on 
their own backs from the mines as the cheapest waj' of obtaining 
it, a full pakka maund being the usual load carried, but many 
purchase it from the .Labanas who carry it to Kulu laden on* 
pack-bullock's. North of Sultanpur the price of Mandi salt is so 
increased by the cost of carriage that Tibetan salt conttends'success* 
fully with it. The latter is brought from Tibet by natiyes of that 
country to Lahul where it is bartered measure for medsure for 
barley, and so much as is not required by the Lahulls for their 
own consumption is brought by them to Kdlu laden on sheep and 
sold there. The Tibetan salt is superior to the Mandi salt, which, 
is only given to their animals liy people who can obtain both: 
2,400-to 3,200 paA:fea raaunds are said to be annually imported into 
Lahul from Tibet, of which 75 to 12-5 inaunds are sent on to Kulu. 

Between Lahul and Kiilu there is also an exchange of 
Tibetan wool for apricot-stone and mustard-seed oil. Kerosine 
tins-are frequently' used for the transport of the oil. 

Ghi is exported in considerable quantities towards the plains, 
and also to the Simla flill States. The price does not vary much 
above or below 5 kacha sers (i. e., 2 pakka sers) per rupee. At Ram- 
pur in Basljahr it exchanges for its own weight of Tibetan wool. 

Hindu traders, called paprdlas, come from Umballa and 
Patidla to purchase hawks which they teach and then sell at a 
profit in the plains. They pay the hawk-catchers as much as 
Us. 60 for a young bird; the older ones are, of course, less valuable. 
The best way of catching hawks is in the thdti, which is a sort of 
triangular enclosure erected at a prominent place on a ridge or 
spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles are set up 
at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets 
but the base of the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear, 
the apex is on the down hill side. A chikor is tied close to the 
ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks by its call and 
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Lugri. 


The Central Asian 
trade. 


Chapter IV, D. when one swoops down upon it a man who is concealed in a 
~~ thicket close hy rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net 

jSd Measwes^and Another method of catching the birds is by 

Communications, the Idrki which is a succession of nets set along a ridge or spur. 
Trade in hawks. Though the snarer gets a good windfall if he catches a . young 
hawk, he is not usually successful in getting one more than once 
every few years. 

The brewing and selling of lugri or hill beer, the favourite 
beverage of the people of Upper Kiilu, affords a means of liveli- 
hood to many persons, chiefly Lahulis and Ladakhis, whose supe- 
riority as brewers is universally recognised. 

The import trade of Kulu is inconsiderable, being almost 
confined to brass and copper cooking pots from the. plains and to 
cotton piece-goods. Cotton cloth is not much worn except in 
Outer Saraj. The trade between Upper India and Central Asia 
’ (Ladakh and Yarkand) which passes through Kdlu is, however, 
of some importance, the annual imports and exports being valued 
each at about three lakhs of rupees. The most important import 
is charas from Ydrkand ; the traders are required to obtain trans- 
port permits at Sultanpnr in Kulu before they proceed to the 
marts at Amritsar and Hoshiarpur, where arrangements have been 
made in recent years for collecting a tax on possession of the drug. 
The next most important imports are rugs and carpets, borax, raw 
silk and ponies. Gold and silver are also brought down in sipall 
quantifies, and about 1883 there was some considerable import of 
sapphires owing to the discovery of a “ pocket ” in Zanskar, which 
was worked for some time without the knowledge of the Kashmir 
Government. The chief exports are cotton piece-goods, indigo, 
skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar and tea; fcorans 
too occasionally appear among the exports. 

SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Price* The retail bazar prices of commodities have been stated in 

Table XXVI, Volume I. The following are the rates which were 
assumed at revision of settlement in 1891 as the basis of the Settle- 
ment OflScer’s half net asset estimate as being the prices realized 
by agriculturists from merchants. The rates are in ‘pakka s^rs 
per rupee: — 

Kulu tahsfl, Saraj tahafl. 


Bice, unhusked 
Maize 
Kaegai 
Eodra 

Mung and moth 
M&sh 

Buckwheat... 

Chmi 

Sariara 

Bharesa 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maaar 

Eala 

Sarion 


40 

45 

32 

45 

20 

25 

50 

40 

45 

24 
35 
45 

25 
82 
30 


35 

40 

35 

44 

22 

22 

43 
40 
42 
24 
32 

44 
24 
32 
28 
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These prices wore intentionally fixed very low ; a cultivator 
rarely if ever sells 'so cheaply even at harvest time, and at ordinary 
times gets 25 per cent, more for his produce than these figures 
represent. Accurate information is not forthcoming as to the 
prices prevailing anterior to or at the time of the Regular Settle- 
ment, but the popular impression is that they were about half as 
much again to the rupee as now. 

The price of opium varies considerably according to quality, 
and also from year to year; sometimes it is ns high as Rs 12, 
and sometimes as low as Rs. 7 a ser. 

The following statement shows the extent to which land 
changed hands between the Revision of Settlement of 1871 (1878 
in the case of Waziri Rupi) and of 1891 : — 


Chapter IT, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications- 

Prices. 


Sales and mort- 
gages of land. 
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Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Sales and mort- 
gages of land. 


I ’nOTIBATItnO uo 

I PI08 ‘Boin JO ’jnao jdj 


‘pOItJAlJlTlD qOiqAl JO j 


I ‘Uaj-B IBIOX 

•nonBAiJiriD injoj no 

PIOS VQJLV JO ‘Jiiao J0J 


•pajUAijpiD qoiqAV jo 


I ‘iioiiBAiqno [lijoj no 
P[OS BOitJ JO ‘JUOO JOJ 


‘po^nAi-Jino qoiqAv jo 


IBJOl 

*uotj'BAt'qno pjioj uo 

pios vaju JO nudoaaj 


•pOIBAiqnD qoiqAV JO 


*n9Jn iBjox 


•QOUBAiqnO (BIOJ uo 
p^os BaiB JO nnoo joj 


‘poi'cAiqtio qDiqii JQ 


Note.— I talic figures denote value of land sold per acre. 



Sta tement showing existing Mortgages {area in acres). 
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The followinti table shows the namber and amnnnt of land 
mortgacrps ascertained, to be existing at the Jlevision of Settlement 
of 1891 


1 

' 

1 

Total Mortgage.r. 

■BaJD pgqDAUinD 

no paSnSwoiu naan 

pa^BAI^piO JO *5000 JOJ 

X ^ n' a 

X kO *- CO 

: 6a • CO ^ 

* 01 

-.lauom-aSuSjaoK 

CO (?a 0 oi 

0 -f* 0 CO 

i> * *^ • 

01 • cT »o' * oo ' 

CO W — . CO 

■pajoAtjjno i[oiqAt.^O 

Cj r-l 1>0 .— 0 W30 

0 kOHdl <MlO 

1> M CO Ci • 

*BaJL* IDJOX 

010 

36 

313 

33 

411 

39 

1,132: 

31 

! 

i 

To Money-lenders. 

•08JB pajCAtJJUO 

IDjoj no paScSjjora naac 
pa^lBATjjno JO ‘jnao ja^ 

1 I-H H}1 \0 Ci ' 

[ <M CO -f (N ' 

1 " L ^ ■ M 

•-Canom-aScS^JOK 

2,416 

2,331 

348 

4,270 

•pa;B.Ai^ino qoiqAi JQ 

00 OS CO 0> I-H 0 

0 c;;i CO CO CO 

•B3JD ICJOX 

CO OtH 1-H e» 4 h.O> 

0 CO l>CO F-.CO 

CO 

1 

D 

5 

< EH 

>5 2 

H g 

W Eh 

e3 

o 

o 

E-i 

•B9AB pO^CApiUJ 

joioj uo paSe^Aocn owe 
paiBAiqno jo 'inoD joj; 

»0 tH* cc. 0 

CO r#i 

6 : * : ^ : 

'.lenoiu-aoBSuore 

4,029 

7C7 

4,350 

4,801 

*p9JCAp[nO qOUtAi JO 

» 0 ea 00 ko 

0 in 1-i^ 00 ko 00 ko 

■ •ca.re iB^oi 

0 ko ^ r- ^ CO .-H j 

^ c^co 0 ^ 1 

»-< 1 -* 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 04 

i 

To AgRICT’LIURISIS of 
Village. 

•uaaB pajBAuiao 
jBjoj no paSBSjJOiu 110.10 
pajUApjno JO *5000 ja^j 

^ 0 'i* ;| 

CO i> 0 tM } 

61 : ;h • 9 • CO ; 1 

ca ’ ‘ .1 

!i 

•.iauora-oSBS:)Aoj5 

25,411 

7,144 

11,201 

29,051 

•pOJDAjJjnO xpll[ 4 \ JO 

CO 0 aror -4 OICO Ot>- 

co^ Gceo i 
0 ^ (M 4 >. 

•Tjaan [Djox 

0 ^ oco Ci 00 " 1 

CO I-H 00 c> CO coco 

I'- (M ca 0 i 


< 

< 

t— 1 

i 

.^'0 • : - 

'1^ 1 ^ 

-H. 1 S 

M “ 0 

C 3 C 3 
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Weights and tnea- 
■ares. 
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In some of the richer phdti$ the average price of land is as 
high as Rs. 100 an acre. In the high-lying villages transfers, 
are few, partly because the inhabitants derive a fair income 
from their sheep, and are, moreover, very thrifty, and partly 
because the land is too remotely situated to be sought after by 
outsiders. A large proportion of the sales were by Dagis who, 
as already noted, are careless cultivators, and think lightly of the 
value of their land if they can get money, in their pockets to 
spend in drink. Childless widows seeking to convert their life 
interest in their husband’s land into cash or. to transfer it to 
paramours or relatives are responsible for many alienations. 

The subject of wages has been sufficiently referred to in the 
last section of this Chapter. 

The ancient measure of land in Kulu was founded upon the 
estimated or ascertained quantity of seed required to sow it, and 
expressed in grain measure; it would be the same thing in 
England if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 
roods and acres. The following were the measures fn use 

For irrigated land. 


2 patha = 1 dhansi. 
2 dhan8is= 1 kansi. 

2 kansis = 1 dhonsi. 

3 kansis = 1 trcnsi. 

4 kansis = 1 juni. 


j These measures * pertain especially to the 
f uj7it country or Upper Kula valley. In other 
f parts they used the bhdr -and patha only 
J for both irrigated and nnirrigated land. 


For unirrigated land. 


16 pitha3= 1 bhar. 
20 pathaa= 1 lakh. 
20 bhars = 1 khar. 
100 khars = 1 karsu. 


The measures above the bhdr, vi:., lakh, khdr 
and 4drsu,were not employed as land measures,’ 
except in Saraj and the Lag Waziris. 


The weight of pdt/ia varies, of course, with the grain weighed. 
The specific gravity of nuiah, saridra and husked rice is about the 
same, andapdihoof either of these weighs “ foursers, four sarsahts” 
or 4^ kacha s6rs (nearly 2 pakka scrs or 4 lbs.) Barley and 
unhusked rice are the same weight, and a patha of either is equiva- 
lent to about 3 kacha s4rs or rather more than one ser pakka. 
The grain with reference to which the ancient appraisement of 
land was made was in the case of irrigated land, rice and in the 
case of unirrigated land barley ; owing to the careful system of 
cultivation of the rice land more seed germinates, and a smaller 
sowing is required than in nnii-rigat^ land, and consequently 
while the acre is equal to only one bhdr and ten pdthas in the 
former, it is equivalent to three Ihdrs and three pdthas in the 
latter. As has been stated in Section A of this Chapter, however 
the appraisements made at the Regular Settlement and at the 
Revision of 1871 were not made scientifically in accordance with 
this rule; in estimating the quantity of seed required to sow any 
particular field the assessors made allowance for the quality of 
the soil and its situation with reference to aspect and the facilities 
for manuring: and the returns of area in Ihdrs and pdthas are 
not convertible into acres by any uniform method of calculation. 
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A.nother measure of rice is the following : — 


Chapter IV, D. 


2 Jiaht = 1 Jchalru 

2 klialrm = 1 doji = 3 bhdrs. 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 


The weight used in soiling wood is the dram, which is one- ‘*'*^** ^^ 
third of a kacha ser. 


Kulu may be approached from the plains hy sever.al routes, of 
which the three most important are — (1) via Fathaiikot Railway 
Station and Dharmsala, (2) via Simla and (3) via Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur. 

Routes between the plains and Kulu. 

Route li The stages are — 

Pathankot to Nurpur ... ... l-> mlies. 

Nurpur to Kotla ... ... ... 13., „ 

Kotla to ShaLpnr ... ... ... ,, 


[The above portion of the road may be covered by tonga, but 
travellers should ascertain beforehand whether the tonga line 
is ruuning.] 

Shahpur to Dharmsala 13 miles. 

Dharmsala to Dadh ... ... ... 11 „ 

Dadli to Palampar ... ... ... 10 ,, 

[Travellers who do not wish to visit Dharms’ala can take a 
more direct road by going from Shahpur along the cart road to 
Kangra, 13 miles; thence to Malan, 10 miles ; whence Palampur 
is 12 miles distant]; Palampur to Baijnatb, 9^ miles. 

Baijnath to Dhelu (in Mandi territory), 12 miles. 

From Dhelu the route bifurcates. The lower branch is open 
summer and winter, and is the mail route; it descends from Dhelu 
to Hurla, 12 miles, from Hurla to Drang, 12 miles, and from 
Drang to Kataula, 12 miles, crossing the U1 stream, and 
thence ascends, crossing the rid^e between the U1 in Mandi and 
the river Beas in Kdlu by the Dulchi Pass (7,000 feet), where 
there is a small dak bungalow known as Kandi (9 miles from 
Kataula); nine miles on the other side of Kandi tho road enters 
Bajaura in Kulu, on the bank of the Beas : so that the whole 
distance from Kataula to Bajaura is 18 miles. 


Bajaura to Sultanpur (Kulu tahsil head-quarters), 9 miles. 

Dak bungalows are maintained at all these stages throughout 
the year. On the alternative route from Dlielu to Sultanpur there 
are also dak bungalows, but these are kept open in the summer 
months only. The stages are : Dhelu to Jatingri, 11 miles, cross- 
ing the U1 river by a bridge ; Jatingri to Badw.ani, 12| miles; 
thence across the Bhublin Pass (10,000 feet) to Karaun, 10 
miles, and thence down the Sarvari valley to Sultanpur, 8 miles. 
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Chapter IV, D. Route II , — 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Conunnnications. 

CommunicatiODS. 

Roads. 


From Simla 

1. To Phagu ... 

2. „ Thiog ... 

3. „ Mattiana 

4. „ Narkanda 

5. ,, Kotgarh 

C. „ Kamharsen 
7. „ Halash... 


From Narkanda ... 
Ofl. Kamharsen 
Ca. Dalash 
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Miles. 

12 

5i 

11 

11 

11 

4 

0 


c 

9 


Simla District. 

Coolie hire. 

5* 

annas. 

Ditto 

ditto 

3 

annas. 

Ditto 

ditto 

4 

annas. 

Ditto 

ditto 

4 

annas. 

Ditto 

ditto 

4 

annas. 

Ditto 

ditto 

3 

annas. 

In Kulu 6,550 feet. Steep descent to the 


Satlaj, which is crossed by the Luri bridge, 
2,650 feet. Coolie hire, 6 annas. Rest- 
honse. 

[^Alternative Tfoiifel. 

See (4) above. 

Simla District. Coolie hire, 8 annas. 

See (7) above. Coolie hire, C annas. 


[For route from Dalash to Sultdnpur see belotc]. 


Route 7II.— This is little used, and 

servants are 

not kept at 

most of the rest-houses 


.Inllundur to Hoshiarpur ... ... 

... 25 miles. 

May be done 
by ddk ghdri. 

Hoshiarpur to Una (Hoshiarpur District) ... 

... 27 „ 

Una to Barsar (Kangra District) 

. . 20 


Barsar to Hagar (Kangra District) ... 

... 14 


Hagar to Bhambhla (Mandi State) ... 

... 14 


Bhambhla to tialma Devi (Mandi State) 

... 12 


Galma Devi to Mandi (Mandi State) ... 

... 10 „ 


Mandi to Katania, and thence as in Route I. 




Routes within Riilu Proper. 


Within the tr.nct dealt with in this part of the Gazetteer, on 
the mein line of ro.ad, possible for horses and mules, is maintained 
portly at the expense of Government and partly by the labour 
of the people, who in consideration of this jiay a reduced local 
rate. Towards the north the road is continued through Lahul to 
the border of Ladakh for the benefit of merchants carrying on 
trade with Central Asia; this continuation will be described in 
Part III, and the present description will commence from the point 
where the road crosses the Rotang Pass, l.'5,000 feet above the sea 
on the water-shed between the Beas and the Chenab. 

The main road through Kulu. 

Rala, the first halting place below' it in the Beas valley ia 

about 5 miles from the pass by road and about 9,000 feet above 
the 
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Rala to Manali, 6,500 feet, arest-honse on the right bank of Chapt er lY , D. 
the Beas, 9 miles. The road crosses and re-crosses the river by Weights 

several bridges. and Heasarra and 

Manali to Katrain. 4,800 feet with rest-house, 12 niiles. 

The road follows the right bank ot the Beas, but an alternative jjo^ds. 
road more roundabout follows the left bank, crossing the river by- 
bridges at Manali and Katrain, and passing through the largo vil- 
lages of Jagatsukh and Nagar. From the former, which is 8 miles 
from Katrain, and has a Post Office, but no rest-house, the path to 
Spiti starts (see Part III). The latter is the head-quarters of the 
Assistant Commissioner and of the Forest Officer, and is 2 miles from 
Katrain ; there is a Post Office, but no rest-house. 

Katrain to Sultanpur, 4,000 feet, 11| miles. The road follow- 
ing the right bank of the river passes the Dobhi orchards, the 
Raesan tea-garden, and the Bandrol orchards. A rougher road along 
the bank is connected with the right bank by the bridge at Katrain 
already referred to, and by another bridge at Sultanpur. Sultdupar 
contains the tahsil head-quarters, and also a dak bungalow and 
Post and Telegraph Office ; the summer portion of Route 1, described 
above, here leaves the main road and ascends the Sarvari valley. 

Sultanpur to Bajaura, 3,500 feet, 9 miles. The road con- 
tinues to follow the right bank of the Beas, and there is no alter- 
native road now maintained on the left bank, because on that side, 
half way towards B.ajaura, the Beas is joined by the Parbati which 
is uubridged for several miles above its junction with the Beas. 

The road to Manikarn, to be noticed below, follows the south or 
left bank of the Parbati, At Bajaura there is a dak bungalow 
and also a Post Office. The portion of Route I above, which is 
open summer and winter, here turns off to the west, and it is by 
it that most of the traders come to or leave the valley. 

Bajanra to Larji, 3,000 feet, 12 miles. The road follows the 
right bank of the Beds through Mandi territory for 5 miles, and 
then crossing the river by the Daldsni bridge continues along the 
left bank to Larji, where there is a rest-house. Here the Beds 
turning to the west flows through Mandi State. 

Larji to Manglaur, 3,700 feet, 71 miles. The road now 
ascends the valley of the Tirthan forp.artof the way on the right 
or Kiiln bank, and for the rest of the way on the left or Mandi side, 
crossing the tributary of the Tirthan, which thenceforward is the 
boundary between Kulu and Mandi, immediately before Manglaur 
rest-house is reached. 

Ldrji to Jibhi, 5,800 feet, 8^ miles. Re-crossing the Tirthan 
the road follows the right bank for about 4 miles, and then again 
crossing the stream passes beneath the head-quarters of the Saraj 
tahsil at Banjdr, where there is a Post Office. At the bridge 
turns off the road to Rdmpur, to be noticed below, which continues 
on the Tirthan valley. The main road ascends a tributary of the 
Tirthan to Jibhi rest-house. 
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Jibbi to Kofc, 7,750 feet, 10} miles over the Jalori Pass, 10,650 
feet above the sea. Hest-honse. 

Kot to Chawai, 6,1C0 feet, 9 miles, llie road descends the 
vallej- of an affluent of the Satlaj, the Rawa Gad, keeping at a con- 
siderable elevation above it, except at the point where it crosses 
the streams. There is a rest-house at Chawai. 

Chawai to Calash, 6,500 feet, 8 miles. The road crosses a low 
pass over the ridge between the Bawa Gad and the main Satlaj 
valley. Rest-honse. 

From Dalash the road is continued southwards across the 
Satlaj to Simla. (Route II above). 

Baud to ManiJcarn. 

The visitor to Manikarn m.ay start either from Sultanpur or 
from Bajaura, by preference from the latter, because it is nearer the 
iron suspension bridge by which the road crosses the Beas immedi- 
ately below its junction wdth the Pai bati. Chani, the first halting- 
place, is on the south or left bank of the Parbati, about 8 miles 
from Bajaura. There is no rest-house. At Jari, the ne.xt stage, 
about 8 miles further up tlie river, there is a small rest-honse. 

The road continues thence a'ong the south or left bank of the 
Parbati till Manikarn is almost in sight, when it crosses the river 
by a bridge. At Manikarn there is a b-ardi containing two rooms 
for the accommodation of European travellers. From Manikarn a 
fairly good road, possible for a hill-pony only, continues up the 
valley to Pulga, where there is a forest officer’s rest-house. 

Bond to Bdm'pur Bashahr. 

As noticed above, Ibis road h aves the main road ne.ir Banjar, 
and asceiid,s the Tirtlian valley. Tlie stages are — 

Maiigl.nurto Bathad, 17 miles : rest-house. -A halt may he made 
half way at Gushaini, at which the coolies are changed, and where 
the road crosses and rc-eros.-es the Tirthan, but there is no rest- 
house. Bathad is in the valley of a tributary of the Tirthan. 

Bathad to Sarahan, 10 miles : rest-house. The road crosses 
the Basleo Pass, 11,000 feet above the sea. 

Sarahan to Arsu, 8 miles : no rest-house. The road 
descends the valley of the Kurpaii, a tributary of the Satlaj. 

• Arsu lo Jagalkhana, 8 miles : rest-house. The road crosses 
the spur between the Kurpan and the Satlaj, and descends very 
steeply down to Jagatkhana which is less than 3,000 feet above 
the sea. Ranipnr f.ace.s Jagatkhana on the opposite side of 
the Satlaj, which is crossed by a sling rope bridge in the rains 
when the river is high, and by inflated skins at other times 
From Rampur the Ilitidustjin-Tibut road leads up the Satlaj 
valley on the one hand and on the other Simla may bo reached vid 
l^&rkanda, 
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A link road connects Arsu with D.alash on the in.ain road, Chapter IV, D. 
proceeding by Nirniand, about 5 miles from Arsn, and by Nitbir, . _ . , . 

J 2 miles from Nirmand and 10 miles from Uriliish. 1^ ^•■osses 
the Knrpan between Nirmand and Nithar, ami then keens along Conummications. 
the hillside at a high elevation above the Satlaj. There are no Communications- 
rest-houses on the way. Roads. 

All the above roads are practicable for mules, and travellers 
are strongly recommended to make use of that method of transport 
rather than to rely on the resources of the country in the way of 
coolie porterage. The conditions on which coolies and supplies 
may be obtained can be ascertained on application to the Assist- 
tant Commissioner of Kulu. 

In addition to the roads maintained for the benefit of traders Foot-paths, 
and travellers there are innumerable foot-paths leading from vil- 
lage to village and from glen to glen. The construction of many 
of these must have called forth considerable engineeiing ingenuity 
in addition to the strong nerve and the weight carrying power 
for which the Kiilu mountaineer is noted. Few villages are so 
inaccessible that the small hardy hill cattle cannot be driven to 
them from (he next village or pasture ground along a rough- 
looking but c.arefully constructed path, sometimes hewed out of 
the solid rock along the face of a cliff. Narrower tracks aro 
sufficient for the passage of sheep and goats, but the more rocky 
nature of the ground resorted to by the flocks often necessitates 
the building of rude gallery paths consisting of slabs resting on 
wooden props driven into clefts in the precipice, and where clefts 
are ivanting a notched pole serves on occasion as a staircase from 
one gallery to another. For the passage of a man alone unen- 
cumbered by a load or by the care of animals the mere semblance 
of a path is sufficient, something to grasp with the hand or, 
inonKey-like, with the feet and the ‘ khali admi ha rasta ’ is the 
Eulu man’s term for the worst kind of track he knows. 

The bridge over the Beds below its junction with the Parbati Bridges, 
is the only iron bridge iu Kulu ; it was the gift to the valley of 
Mr. Duff’, for many years Forest Officer of the district, the cost of 
its erection, however, being borne by the Punjab Government. The 
other bridges on the main lines of road are of wood and of the 
kind known as sdngha. Whole trunks of pine or cedar are built 
in successive tiers, each tier projecting beyond the one below it 
into embankments of wood and stone on either side of the river. 

The tiers slant upwards, and each supports at its extremity a cross 
beam which acts as a prop for the succeeding tier. The roadway 
is formed by long beams laid across between the extremities of 
the highest tier on either side, and covered with planks. The 
invention of this device was, doubtless, due to the necessity the 
hillmen felt for some such secure structure to ensure the safe 
jiassage of their flocks across a torrent. For their own journey 
something much less elaborate is sufficient ; a single tree trunk 
or a niero plank, if one long enough can be obtained, is often 
the only means of crossing the most dangerous of roaring torents. 
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JRoutea between Kulu and the higher hills. 

The paths leading from Kiilu to Liihul and Spiti, and from 
these portions of the sub-division to places beyond, are described 
in Parts III and IV. The only paths over the ridge on the right 
bank of the Beas (the Outer Himalaya) in addition to the roads 
already described over the Dulchi and Bhubhu Passes, are the 
following : — 

Between Ghhota Bangdhal and Kulu. 

Between Ghhota Bangabal and Kiilu the Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passes : — 

Goralotnu ... From Biziing, in Kothi Sowar, to Kakri, in 

Kothi Horang. Rarely used except by 
shepherds, and very difficnlt until the snow 
is well melted, about 15,000 feet elevation. 
Sdri ... ... From Milan, in Kothi Sowar, to Sumalang, 

in Kothi Mangarh. Open from early in 
Way. An easy pass, about 14,000 feet 
elevation. 

In former days, when Bangiihal formed part of the Kulu 
principality, conununicatioa between Kdlu and Kangra was mostly 
carried on by the Sari Pass ; the con.stant feud between Mandie 
and Kiilu obstructed the lower roads. 

Between Bara Bangdhal and K 'du. 

The more northern part of the Outer Himalaya, separating 
the Beas valley from Bara Bungahal, which contains the source 
of the Ravi, can be crossed late in the summer near the head of the 
Phojalati stream above the hamlets of Katbi and Kakri in Kothi 
Horang. It is a high pass, over 17,000 feet above the sea, but not 
especially diflScult. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion to use it to 
avoid a great detour in inarching from Bara Bangahal to Kulu, it 
is said to have been unexplored except by one Gaddi shepherd. 
Kali Hin or ‘ black ice,’ a name taken from a sheep-run on the 
Bangahal side, is the name for the pass which suggested itself to * 
the people who accompanied Mr. Lyall. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTEATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The tahsil of Kulu, including the cantons of Kuln, Lahul chapter V, A. 

and Spiti, is placed under the charge of an Assistant Commis- 

sioner who holds the appointment for two years, making his head- General- 
quarters at Nagar on the Be^s. This officer e.xercises the ordinary 
civil and magisterial powers in subordination to the Deputy Com- 
roiesioner of the district, and is also invested with appellate powers 
in civil and criminal cases over the decisions of the subordinate 
officials of the sub-division. These are the tahsildar of Kulu, 
whose head-quarters are at Sultanpur ; the Naib, or deputy tahsil- 
dar of Saraj, whose head-quarters are at Banjar; the ihakur of 
Lahul; and the nono of Spiti. The tahsildars exercise the ordi- 
nary powers, civil and magisterial, of their grades. The tAdfcur 
of Lahul is an Honorary Magistrate, whose jurisdiction includes 
the whole of Lahul ; he is vested ex-officio with the powers of, a 
subordinate Magistrate of the second class. He can also entertain 
tf •<. civil suits of the value of Rs. 50 or under. The nono of Spiti is 
also an Honorary Magistrate ; but he has no civil powers; he deals 
with all classes of criminal cases, but may punish only with 
fine. 

There are police stations {thdnds) at Sultanpur and Banjar, 
at which an aggregate police force of thirty men of all grade.s, 
including two deputy inspectors and four sergeants, is maintained. 

There are also two sergeants and twelve constables on duty at 
the tahsil offices at the same places. There is a lock-up at Sul- 
tanpur, and another at Banjar; but offenders sentenced to more 
than three months’ imprisonment are sent to the Dharmsala 
jail. 

There is an out-still for the manufacture of country-spirit Excise, 
at Sultanpur from which the licensed shops of the sub-division are 
supplied ; the out-turn is taxed with reference to the number of 
days the still is in use. For the manufacture and sale of /ugri 
or hill beer a number of shops, about thirty, are licensed in the 
Kulu tahsil, the lease of the whole number being sold annually 
by auction. Licenses for the home-brewing (but not sale) of 
hill-beer are also granted for a fee of two annas each. There are 
three licensed drug-shops which derive their custom almost en- 
tirely from wandering fakirs and asetics. The cultivation of the 
0 . poppy is taxed in the usual way in accordance with the rules under 

the Opium Act. The import of charas, as has been already noticed, 
is not directly taxed in Kulu, but the importers are required to 
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obtain permits at the tahsil for its transport to Amritsar or 
Hoshiarpnr. There is no tax on the cultivation of hemp within 
the sub-division, as it is grown exclusivelj' for the sake of the 
fibre. 

The principal nazid property is Nagar castle, which was the 
p.alace of the old Rdjas of Kulu, and has now been altered to suit 
the requirements of Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub- 
division, who resides and holds his court there. 

Tliere is a middle school for boys at Sultanpur, and there are 
primary schools at Jagatsukh, Nagar and Bunj^r, and zamindari 
schools at Manikarn .and iSirniand. Theie are no female schools. 


Metliciil. At Sultanpur the Assistant Surgeon has charge of the 

Government dispensary, subject to the general control of the 
(dvil Surgeon. There is no dispensary in the Saraj tahsil, except 
tile one miiintained at Ani in Outer Saraj by the American Pres- 
hyteriiin Missions, wliich has also proposed to start a second one 
at Banjar with Government aid. 

Post nnd tele-H'aph. Sultanpur is connected by wire with the Mandi office, and by 
means of it with the rest of the district and with the plains The 
line is under the charge of the Telegraph Superintendent at 
Uniballa. The Post Offices are under the Superintendent, and Post 
Offices, Jullundur Division. The head office is at Sultanpur, there 
are branch offices at Nagar, Jagatsukh, Bajaura and Banjar. 

Forests. Tlie Kdlu forests form a separate division under the charge 

of au Assistant or Deputy Conservator, whose head-quarters are at 
Nagar. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Revenue adminis- The sub-division of the pargana into xjcazirt, kotJds, and phiiti 
tration under the j,.,g already been described in Chapter III. 

Under the Rajas each hothl had a large staff of officials, till of 
whom were appointed by the Raja, and paid by him in one way or 
another. Below is a full list of them : — 


(1) . A in charge of the whole civil administration. 

(2) . A kothidla, treasurer or store-keeper. • 

(,u). A panjavli who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, 
milk, curds, wood, &c. 

(4). A kait, or accountant. 

(.')), A jatdli, or messenger and watchman. 

(0). Aseok, who managed and distributed the hegdr, or forced 
labour. In Saraj this official was called a hhatangru. 

Besides fliese there were the negis, who W’ere military comm.and- 
ants, but some of wliom may, nevertheless, be ranked as village 
officials ; for instance, the negis who commanded the viisl, or mili. 
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tia regiments of the hothisy and some of the Garhiya negis who Chapter V, B. 
commanded particular hill forts. These old adininTstiative arrange- General 
nients were in great part thrown aside, and destroyed during the i' • • 

.three or four years of Sikh occupation. Tlie system which has been tratlon'^'^uiHlei^'tbc 
substituted for them by us has already been described in Chapter Rajas. 

III. 


The jeolahandi or classification of tenures under the Kajas Revenue asseas- 
has already been described ill Chaptei' III. As there stated, ‘‘dl under rho 

jeolaa m i\\e same Jcothi, or same part of a were originally 

considered to bo of equal value, and assessed at the same amount; 
hut the rates differed much in different tracts, and some jpo/as of 
e.xceptionally inferior land known as athdrki jeola, only paid cash 
and not all the regular items, hlr. Lyall thus details what he be- 
lieves to be the average revenue takeu in Kajas’ times on a six-b/rurs 
Ikansili jeola of irrigated land : — 

N(une qf item. Amount. 

1. Bharan at 1 dabita, per hhdr =t) dabdd-^, or two annas. 

2. C Grain, wheat ) 4 hhdr in Kulu or 2 in Sariij. 

1. or barley J d „ „ 4 „ 

..3. Rasoi hard, one rupee cash or a goat or sheep^^ i.c., kitchen 
tax. . , 

4. Oil, 5 sers hacha in Kulu and 3 in Saraj. 

' 5, Ohi, 4 or 5 sers hacha ; in Saraj only 3 set s. 

6. Kope, one. 

7. Reta or vmk (pulse) from 3 pdllis to b pd{h9. 

5. Paitan. one rupee per annum. 

• 9. Rasb-dm, 9 dabuds or three annas. 

The raiS’cellaneous items varied in name and numbers in dificr- 
ent For example, in Saraj the following iq-pear in old 

accounts as payable iu each jeola : — ’ 

Public works ... ••• ■ GAtosiirs, oil 3 tcis. 

Kdtha a.ud jag (religious ceremonies) 2 aiiuas. 

Ou account of the Rugmith temple I3 annas. 

Royal kitchen ... Gannas. 

Royal stable ... 4 annas and 1 cope. 

Honey was' taken in some places, the principle being to take 
a little of everytliing. When the Sikhs farmed Saraj to the Mandi 
Raja, Chur Singh, who was appointed wazir, did away with the old 
assessment, and put ou three rupees per hhdr 011 irrigated and ono 
rupee per hhdr ou niiirrigated land. Iti the iirigaltd tracts, 
particularly in the Upper Kulu valley, the irrigated lands were 
divided into kdnsib-, which were separately assessed with a fixed sum 
of grain, p/wj a small fee in cash, at one dahiia per kdnsi callta 
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Jcasiydr. 'The grain rent or kar of. each hdnsi, varied according 
to the quality *of the land, e.g., on some it was chaiihdra or 
chauhara, i.e., six or four tunes the q,uantity of seed corn; on others 
only equal to the-geed. , , _ 

At the time of annexation by the British the country vras the 
most recent conquest of the iSikhs. The inhabitants were not yet 
reconciled to the rule of their invaders, and the vestiges of war 
and rapine were still visibl# in the rujued homesteads and deserted' 
fields of the peasantry, -when the usurpers were themselves deposed 
to make way for their British conquerors.' The upper part of the. 
canton, 'which constitutes the valle}' of the Beas near its source, was 
settled by Mr. John Lawrence, the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Doab. The Jower poi’tion, bordering on the Satlaj, was settled by 
the Honourable J. Erskine. It was in thi§ part of the pargana 
that the population displayed the greatest opposition to Sikh 
supremacy, and it was here accordingly that the marks of desolation 
were most recent and numerous. The jama was made progressive 
in order to suit the impoverished condition of the country, 'and the 
maximum was reached in three } ears, the term of the settle^nent. 

At the Regular Settlement of 1851 no account was taken of 
assigned land revenne, including the whole revenue’ of the jdgir 
of.Wazin Riipi. The following table shows the khdiaa revenue 
of the other ivazirla as fixed under the Sikhs, at Summary Settle- 
ment and at Regular Settlemdut. 


^VazuT. 

Sikh Jama. 

Summary 

Settlement. 

1 

• Regular 
Settlement. 

Lag MaEaraja 

Lag Sari 

Parol 

K?. 

5,047 

6,020 

14,904 

E*.- 

5,114 

6,105 

14,3S2 

R.. 

5,371 

5,955 

14,431 

Total Tabsil ^luIu, excepting 
Rx1pi, Lahal and SpitX ... 

25,980 ■ 

23,371 

25,757 

Inner Saraj • ^ 

Outer Saraj 

1 7,749 

j 13,930 

0,025 

13,832 

9,204 
. 13,629 

Total Xahsfi Saraj 

21,670 

22,857 

22,833 

Grand Total 

47.059 

48,428 

1 

48,590 

. 


As has been explained in Part I of this work the object of 
the revision of settlement of 1S6(J-— 1671 was not the re-assessment 
of the land revenue, -but the preparation of correct records of 
rights. In some cases, however, a re-distribution of the existing 
land revenue was found to be necessary, and in addition there was 
an exhaustive investigation of the assignments of land revenue. 
Several assignments had lapsed in the interval, and to this cause 
alone is due the increase in hhalsa, land revenue found in the 
leturns for the revision of 1671, which are as follows 
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. 


1 


AVazm 

1 Khalsa. 

! 

Assigned. 

Total., 

• 

Lag Maharaja . . . ...• . . ... 

Lag Sari "... 

Parol ... ■ 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

6,27fi 

7,688 

26,303 

Kulu, exi‘c;3fc Rupi, 
Lahiil and Spit i 

27,.5S8 ; 

1-2,08-t 

40,272 

Inn«f Sard] ... * 

Outer Saraj ... ' ... ... | 

! ... ... 1 

10,047 

17,552 

Total Saraj tahsil . j 

23.1 12 i 

t 

4,tS7 j 

27,599 

Grand Total 

i 

.'.0,700 j 

17,171 ! 

1 

67,871 


Chapter 7, B. 

Qeneral. 

■First reriiion of 
settlement. 


At the revision of settlemont, Mr. Lyall anialgitinated seven 
small kothu into two large 'ones, ri::., Baragarh aud Khokan. 
In. both cases the united hotliis had’atsome'formfr time formed one 
jurisdiction, which had been afterwards split into three or four, 
. by the grant of a part in jdijir to some Rani or royal favourite. 
The main object 9 f ainslgiunat'on was to get a circuit large 
enough to properly support a negi and full staff of village 
, officials. ■ 'J'hw Baragarh kothi is still practically divided into 
Baragarh, Baragruon, and l.lwiiia, and there are three nejtv. 
The measure might have been extended with advantage to the 
cases of some other small koth'n^ in Kulii and Saraj, but Mr. 
Lyall did not pre.ss its adoption where he found it would he 
decidedly unpopular. 


With reward to Waziri R4pi at the time of the first ’Regular ,The Wazlri Eupi 
Settlement of Kangra and Kvilu, the holder of the ■/(f'//r,.Thakur *’• 

Singh, was a titular Raja, and consequently Riqii was not brought 
under settlement. • On Raja Thukur Singh’s death' in 1852, as his 
-SOB and heir, Gy.an .Singh was not his son by a Rani, hall the 
ydji?' was at first resumed, but three years later it was decided to 
continue the wiiole to Gi’an Singh .who was given tlie title of Bai 
instead of Raja. In 1852 a Summary Settlement was effected by 
Mr. Bayley, and tiie total reve.miH, e.xcluding mafis, of the six 
kothis, ■was fixed at Rs. 4,9.59 ; tliat of the three kothis continued 
being Rs. 3,Od5, and of the three kothis resumed Its. 1,924. 

VVhefltlie latter three were restored to the in l&5b their 
revenue was siightlv increased to R.s. I,9dl. In. the former three 
kothis, Rai Gian Singa being h’ard pressed owing to the 
temporary resumption of tlie other three, had sought to realize 
more than the fixed airionnt of land revenue, and con.seqnontiv 
in 1862 a secoJiJ Summary Settlement oj these three kothis was 
effected by Ga dun Mercer, and after hhu by Mr. Lvai;, 

Assistant Ooininissiouer of Ruin, and their revenue was raised 
to R». 3,390. Xue total revenue of the jdglr excluding vv iii v. ai 
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thus fi.xed in in 1862 at Rs. 5,321, at vvliich figure it also stood 
when the Kangra district was brought under revision of .settle- 
ment io 1868. 

In that year the jdfji.rddr and thn people applied to the 
Rettlenient Officer to revise their record of rights so .as to bring 
it into accordance with the existing custom. Tlie efiect of the 
change was to do away with joint responsibility within the Icothi. 
iho jugirddr having to look to each individual landholder for pay- 
ment of his quota of the revenue instead of to the coramuhity, 
while he was declared entitled to the revenue of all lands newly 
brought under cultivation. 

In 187(1 Rni Gv.an Singh died, and subsequently advantage was 
taken of the minority of his son. R;ii Dnlip Singh, when the estate 
was under the management of the Court of Wards, to effect a first 
Regular Settlement of the The assessment in eon'nection 

with this was made by Mr. Robert Cl.arke, C. S., in 1877, when 
thn collection.s for the previous ye.ar were ascertained to have 
been R.«. 8,508, the increase on the assessment of 1HG2 being due 
to the lapse of suh-a.ssigiknenls and to the breaking np of new 
land. As the result of the Regular Settlement the net revenue of 
the ;/dp;r exclusive of mafi.-; was fixed at Es. 8,252. At the same 
time an exhanstive investigation w.as held into the nature of the 
revenue free tenures Within ihejaglr. It wa-s also directed by 
Government that a.s the jdginlur held the stntua of superior 
proprietor a certain proportion of the revenue (ultimately fixed 
.at 12i‘ per cent.) should be considereil taluk iari fees, cesses 
being chargeable only on tlie balance. The result may be shown 
iri the following manner ; — 


1 

^ 1 

1 JayiT 
[ revenue. 

'Assignments. 

Totiil 

revenne. 

Incidence 
per acre. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kxrlndiiig talnkclari ... ! 

7,225 

.1.246 

10,471 

1 1 1 S 

1 iichuliiig do- j 

8,252 

1 

3,710 

11,962 

14 2 


'J'he settlement was made between Government and the Rai 
in order that the revenue on which the cesses payable to Gov- 
ermnent are collected from the inferior- proprietors might remain 
fixed fi)r the term of settlement. Between she Rai and the 
inferior ['roprietors the previou.s custom was maintained that on 
land newly broken up revenue should lie payable to the Jdglrddr, 
who. on the other liand, was require.'l to grant remissions on 
•leeonnt (d loss of land by landslips, dilnvion, &c. 

Tlie wlmlesiib-divi.don including Waziri Rupi was placed 
under revisipri _pf assessniehii in 1888, the operations being 
brought to a clo.se at fcho'end of 180l. It was then found that 
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in Kupi the revenue realized by the jiiffirddr had increased not Chapter V, B. 
only on account of the assessment of land lately broken up, but GenSal 
also in consequence of the resumption of personal assignments, • 
and the amount paid by the waziri, including bt/n/.'dfJri dues 
was : — . . 


•Tagir revonne 
Assignments 


Total 


Rs. 

...• 10,213 
. . . 2,.39fJ 


12,609 


Incidence per ncie 


]-3-n 


In the other icori'r/i of the Kiilu tahsil the total revenue 
was found to be the same as at revision, but tlio hhdlsn portion 
had increased to Rs. 31, ITS owing to the resumjition of n jdglr 
lield by the Rdni Phuladeln, widow of. Jit Singh, the last Isaja of 
Xulu. On the oilier hand the klidhn portion of the revenue of 
the' Sara] tahsil had fallen to Rs. 22,179 (the total remaining 
nearly identical with thal^of revision) mainly owing to the grant 
to Hira Singh of Sangri in the Simla di-triet, the adopted' son of 
Rani Phnladebi and the first cousin of her deceased husband, of a 

in Outer Sai'a'i by way of compensation for the resumption 
of the jdgir on his adoptive mother’s death. 

The assessment of 1891 was inadi* phati by phali with 
reference to the circumstances of each hamlet, but two general 
checks were appljed to secure uniformity as far as practicable, and 
to ensure that tlie now revenue should be fair botli to Government 
and to the people. The first of these was an estimate, on the 
basis of the figures as to area, j’ield of crops and prices discussed 
in the last chapter, of the value of the Government siiare of the 
produce. The Government share is ofKcially fi.'ved at half the 
net assets of the proprietor, and was assumed thronghout the sub- 
division to be 22A per cent, of the gros.s produce, because the 
proprietor is always able to receive as rent from a tenant half the 
gro^s produce after ih'dncting about lU per cent, on account of 
payments to village menials. The second check was the applica- 
tion of rates based on ilio half asset estimate,. but differentiated to 
suit the various clas.ses of soil. The rates adopted were per acre:—* 




u=:. a. Jl. 

Irrigated ... ... ... ... 4 0 0 

Unirrigated, yielding two crops a year .240 
,, one crop ,, ..*1 10 0 

„ cultivated less frequently , 0 8 0 


Ks. a. p 
3 4 0 
1 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 7 0 


Ks. a. p. 
3 4 0 
2 0 0 
0 14 0 
0 7 0 
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Chapter V, B. The Eiipi rates wer.e designed to' bring out the revenue only 

, exclusive of tdlukddii dues, and so are somewhat lower than the 

aeaerah 

EeTision settle- The test assessments brought out by the above checks were 
mentofl891. as follows : — 


Tiaot. 


WazfnVLag Muti.iiaja. Lag Sail, and 
rami 

Waziri Enpi 

Total Tiib.^n Ki'ilu 


'J'ahsil S.iraj 


Grand Toial 


flalf-Bet jisst't jama.j 

I Jama by revemie 
rates. 

Rs. , 

Ils. 

(J3.700 j 

54,405 

• a>, 347.1 

13,912 

1 . • 

84,247 

67.817 

69.417 

i 48,797 

1,53,064 

1,16,114 


I 


The result of the actual assessment a.s sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment for a perioil of 20 ye.irs from lt)9l is as follows compared 
with the-Kegnlar Settlement reveirne,. Including the value of 
assignments ascertained in 1871 : — 




Present 


Incidence of 

Name of Waziri. 

Sectlemei’t | 

Tnereasp per 

proposed 


rerenof*. 

reveone. 

eeni. 

revenof per 

1 

1 




acre. 

1 

Lag Maharaja . . 

i . R-^. 

r,.*.76 

•Rs. 

9.725 

25 

Rs. n. p. 

J 3 0 

Lag Sari . . ... 

7,724 

9,710 

20 

1 1.3 9 

Parol 

26,308 

31 6,83 

20 

2 3 2 

Total Tahsil Kuln 



% 


except Kitpi ... 

40,368 

51.120 

26 

1 13 5 

Ir.n*»r Sf.raj 

Outer S^uaj 

( • 0,996 

! 17,552 

12.S35 

20,005 

00 00 

•' 1 2 4 

112 

Totcl Tahsi'l 

27,548 

38,840 

41 ' 

1' 1 6 

Grand Toral . . | 

67.916 

89,960 

1 32 

ICO 


jagir by tin 


A.se.sment of In regard to Waziri Kdpi, which i.s held in 

forlW re! the former Ihij.as of Kdlu : it comprise 

cflired by the jigj'r- 'hree. large valleys on the lettbankot the Bea®, and resembles tin 
Kazlns of the Kuln tahsil discu.^scd in the preceding paragraph 
except that the valleys are here narro wer, the hill-sides aro^’mor 
stoop and precipitous, and the irrigated area is only 4 instead o 
14 per cent, of the total cuitivatiop. Tim revonu'e of the 'vea 
preceding revision of settlement was Ils. 12,609, includim 
talukd'm dues, which formed one-eighth of the whole, and inclu 
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sive of the revemio xvhicli had from time to time been assessed 
on waste land brought under cultivation since the Regular Settle- 
ment of the oca.? frj made in 1878 tbe half asset estimate was 
Rs. 20,547. ■ The revenue origiually proposed was as follows: — 


Excludmg tdlukdai'i 


Including talukdiiri 



I 12,725j .2,234 

i , • 

I ±4,330. 2,ni i 




21 ij 1,93C 


C4.M • 

o-E 

o 

“S- , 

s fri S 5 
CO S r 

Z - 

1 ? i 

^ ® — • 

9 O O S 
^ b* CB O 

o a 

Ks. 

Its. a. p. 


14 1 

15.i 

1 7*0 
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Mr. Qiack pointed out that the jdgirddr was entitled by 
custom to receive, in addition to the cash . land revenue, cert.aiu 
kinds of forced labour from the people of* his jd<jir'. The land- 
owners of a kolhi were obliged to provide porters Irom among 
themselves to carry his baggage without receiving payment of 
any sort when he moved tlirough their kothts. The jdgirdiir 
lives not within the limits of his jdgir, hut in the old place of bis 
ancestors at Sultanpur, and eight men were retjuired (o be con- 
stantly in attendance there. They received their food, whether 
they were employed or not, and the number of days in the year 
for which each kothi had to provide them was fixed. . 


If more than eight men were requfred either in Sultanpur or- 
to carry the jdgirddr’s load on a journey even outside the limits 
of the sub-division, they bad to be provided, and were entitled to 
their food only us paj ment. Village menials in lieu of this kind 
of forced labour were bound to furnish annually a fixed supply of 
the products of their particular haudicratts. Rach house had to 
supply a fixed quantity of hay every year. 

In regard to this hegdr the. Financial Commissioner, Mr. 
(now pir) Mackwortk Young expressed his opinion that the 
custom was one incidental to the land tenure, it could not be said 
to rest on contract or on mere custom, and, accordingly, when the 
revenue was being re-assessed, it was open to Government th 
revise or restrict the custom. 


He proposed that the more objectionable lorms of hegdr 
should be distinctly prohibited, and that the revenue imposed 
Should be such as to take the change into account. The value of 
those descriptions of hegdr to the Itdi was estimated at something 
over Rs. 900 per annum, aud he recommended the addition of one 
asna in the rupee to the revenue which had been announced and 
distributed to make up this amount. 
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W.hile-tliese proposals were under the consideration of Govern- 
ment the then jugirddr, Bdi Dalip Singh,' died, leaving only 
one son, Wegh Singh, whose' mother was a Thakar Kajputni 
concubine, and who had consequently no legal claim to succeed 
to the idgir. His succession was sanctioned hy the Government 
of India, but subject to such limitations in regard to te^dr and 
other matters as might be considered proper; * The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, then dealt with the Financial 
Commissioner’s propos.als in respect of b«pdr. He did not think 
that it should be abolished altogether, and he felt thal; consi- 
deration should be shown to ex-ruling families who Lave now sunk 
to the position of jugirddr, so far as this could be done without 
harassing their dependants. He agreed with the Financial 
Commissioner that the arrangements by which the jugirddr was 
supplied free of charge with a fixed quantity of hay by the zamin- 
ddm of the higher class and of the products of their handicrafts by 
the menial classes of proprietors should be allowed to continue, as 
these articles might fairly be considered to 'be a .portion of the 
demand, aiid were such as ihe idglrddr might have difficulty in 
procuring, except from the people of his jdgir. On the other band, 
the right of the jdgirdjir to porterage while on tour within the limits 
ot his jdg'ir, wliicli the Financial Commissioner had proposed to 
recognise, was considered too indefinite to be allowed to continue 
in its old shape, and it was directed that limitations in its exercise 
should be prescribed. The practice of employing men without 
payment as carriers of timber or healers on shooting excursions or 
porters on Journejs taken beyond the limits of tbeyd^iV was, in 
accordance with tbo recommendation of the Financial Commissioner, 
stopped, but thii jdgirddr’s privilege of having eight men in attend- 
ance at his palace subject only to the condition of his providing 
them with food was maintained. t 

It was suggested that in addition to the enhancement of the 
cash land revenue proposed by the Financial Commissioner ’half 
an anna on tho rupee should be added iu compensation for tbs 
limitations iu the right to porterage for journeys within iheju^ir, 
but subsequently tho Lieutenant-Governor accepted tho view that 
an increase of one anna per rupee was a sufficient equivalent for 
the total curtailiueut iu begd^r, -which was brought about by these 
orders.^ 

The orders were carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Kaugra, with the following results 

(ll A roster was prepared of the men required to serve at 
the palace, and it was found that they numbered 1,211 
and the turn of each to attend the palace come once 


* Government of India letter, Foreign (Native States) Department, No. 652, 
dated 26th October 1893. 

t Punjab Government letter No. 135, dated Ibh February 18!)4. 

Punjab Government letter No. 50, dated 14th March 1895. 
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in about 150 weeks. For special occasions, such as 
weddings and funerals, 50 coolies are allowed for ten 
days at a time. 

(2) For tours in the jdglr 20 coolies are allowed free. If 

more than 20 are taken all must be paid for. 

(3) No coolies are to be taken in harvest time except for 
•. some stronjr reason, and not more than 75 may be 

demanded then, even on payment. 

(4) No coolie may be taken more than one stage from his 

home. 

(5) Free supplies maybe demanded from each koihi for 

two days at a time^twice in the year. 

(6) The quantities of hay and products of handicrafts re" 
qnired from the zavilnddrs and from menials were 
carefully and elaborately recorded. 

A valuation of hegar was made by Mr. Anderson in the 
following way. Mr. Diacde’s proposed assessment was Hs. 14,539, of 
which one-eigbth was called fd/tJidiiif and the remaining seven- 
eighths the land revenue, i.e., the tdlxikddri was one-sevenih of the 
revenue. But properly the su[>erior proprietor was entitled to 
tdluhdari over and above the land revenue, and it should have been 
one-seventh of the total assessment of Rs. 14,539, or Rs. 2,077. On 
the other band, the people were entitled to be credited with the value 
of the hegar whi(di they rendered to the Rdi^ and this Mr. Anderson 
assumed to be Rs. 1,314, ie., the amount by which Mr, Diack’s 
proposed land revenue demand fell below the proposed total de- 
mand. The addition of one anna per rupee on the proposed total 
demand which was imposed in consideration of the abandonment 
of certain kinds of hegar amounted to Rs. 909, of which, by 51 r. 
Diack’s classification, Rs. -795 consisted of land revenue proper, 
and Rs. 1 14 of tdlukddri. The sanctioned hegdr was, therefore, 
valued by Mr. Anderson at Rs. i,Sl4, less Rs. 795, or 
Rs. 1,019 per annum. This sum has been distrilmted over 
the villages and holdings of Waziri Riipi.bnt will tiot be realized 
except from such persons us neglect to furnish begdr, and to 
the extent to w hich they fail to furnish it. It is provided in the 
]Vajih-ul~arz, as amended by 5Ir. Anderson, that — “ If a land- 
owner liable to reniler hegdr fails to do so a revenue officer 
on proof of such failure shall determine the portion of the land 
revenue remitted which is rejiresented b\ the service in respect 
ot which the land-owner is in default, and the amount so deter- 
mined shall be regarded as arrears of land rei’enite.” 

There are also provisions supplementary to this as the result 
of these changes the land revenue of Rupi was increased from 
Rs. 12,725 by Rs. 795 to Ks. 13,520, and the tdlukddri from 
Rs. 1,814 by Rs. 114 to Rs. 1,928, giving a total of Rs. 15,448 
realizable in cash by the jdgtrddr. The additional sum remitted 


Chapter V, B. 

Greneral. 

Present rules^re- 
garding the jagir- 
dars’ hegar. Cash 
assessment of Eupi 
as finally framed. 
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Chapter V,B. in lieu oiheqdr [jamamaji baiicaz hegi'ir) was put at, not Rs. 1,019 
GenCTal revenue, which waa a more workable sum, being 

Present rale's re °''® rupee of the total demand realizable, and one-seventh 

yarding the jagi'r- of that, or Rs. 138, as tdhilcddrl, total Rs. 1,103. Cesses are realiz- 
dars’ begar. Cashed on the land revenue only, and not on talukddri, and they are 
j collected only on the revenue realized, and noton the revenue 

as na y rame . j,j jjgy gf and siiniiarly the tdlukddri payable on 

tbe remitted revenue is only realized in cases where the remitted 
revenue is realized as the result of failure to render hegdr* 


The income of the jdgirddr was somewhat increased apart 
from the enhancement of the land revenue by the concession to 
him of the tu/ukddri payable on land, the revenue of which is 
assigned to temples or to individuals. This concession, which is 
only just as the tdlukddri is in recognition of superior proprietary 
right, was refused at the Regular Settlement of 1878, on the ground 
that the assignments of land revenue had then been considerably 
cut down by resumption. 


Ceues. 


The following cesses are levied in addition to the land re- 
venue : . 


Per cent. 


Pat war ccs.s 
Negi’s fee.s 
Jjambardar’s fees 
Kiikha's fees 
Local rate 


Rs. a. p. 

5 3 4 

4 (I 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

9 G 0 


Jagx'r and inu4fi. The following statement shows the number and 
jdrjirs and rent-free iioldings in Kiilu Proper. 


value 


• 

StB-Divisiox (fakoaxa.) 

Govkrx.mfA't p.i> 

Vt.NL'K (kHALSa). 

Rf.VtNVE .ALIENAT- 
ED OR RE.MITTED 
(JAOIK A.ND MfAn). 

Total. 

. ! Revenue 

Area (id ^ 

acrcri). \ 

' rupecj-). 

Area (in 
acres). 

Revenue 

(in 

ruijccs) . 

Area (in 
acres). 

Revenue 

(in 

rupees). 

Kulu (excluding; Kupi, 
Lahnl. and Sjjiti) ... 
Wazfri Kupi 

Sai'dj 

Total 

32 . 7-21 

40,583 

42,908 

31,'438 

• 

4,U99 

15,149 

9,104 

8,212 

13,520 

7,402 

37,429 

15,149 

55,687 

5f,120 

13,520 

38,8-10 

79.304 

71-340 

28,952 

! 

^*9,135 1 1,08,250 

1.03,480 


* Leuer Vo. dated ISth Jlarcli 1890, f.oiu the Senior Secretary to tbe 
Fiuaiic’al C'omiuissioner to the address of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS. 

Sulianpur is the head-quarters of the Kulu tahsil and of a 
police circle (thana) ; it is situated at the junction of the Beas 
and the Sarvari at an elevation of +,092 feet above sea-level. The 
po()ulation is a little under 4,000 souls. ,, The town lies to the 
west of the Beas and north of the Sarv.iri, ocoup 3 'ing the plateau 
on the top of the high bank overlooking the two streams ; it 
was once surrounded by a wall, and must have been a place of 
some strength. 

The fortifications have now been razed ; and there remain only 
two gateways standing at the northern and southern ends of the 
town. The palace is a large rambling building in the style 
in vogue in Kiilu, with slotting .slate roofs and cnt-stone walls, 
filling the whole of the south-east angle of the town and com- 
inanding fine views up aitd down the valley ; it is the residence of 
the jdglrddr familv, the descendants ol the ancient kings. Snl- 
t^npur was first occupied by the Kiilii Rajas, in the reign of 
•Tagat Singh, already spoken of as contemporarv- with the 
Emperors Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, who obtained it by con- 
quest from Sultau Chnnd, Raja of Lag. Prior to this time the 
capital of the Kiilu Rajas had been at Nagar, higher up the Beas. 
Moorcroft, who passed through it in 1820, describes if as an 
insignificant village. There are now nearly 500 bouses. To the 
north of the town is a suburb, originally occupied by certain 
religious mendicants, and hence known as ak/tara, covering the 
level ground between the Beas and the base of the high bank on 
which the town is situated. This suburb forms the winter quar- 
ters of a considerable colony of LdbuHs, who here seek a refuge 
from the rigours of their native climate. It boasts of a number 
of shops, owned by tradesmen from Ksingra, Laliul and Ladak, 
and a sarai has been erected. The traders ot the town are all 
foreigners, from the Punjab or from Lahul and Ladak, engaged 
in the transit trade between tlie plains on the one side and Leh 
and Central Asia on the other. The tahsil and thana occupying 
a fort-like square with an open court-yard, lie to the south of 
the town on the opposite bank of the Sarvari, whieh is crossed by 
a sdngha and lower bv a foot-bridge. The other public buildings 
are a dispensary, post-office and a rest-house. The latter is at a 
short distance to the. west of the tahsil. 

• An important fair (as to which see unfe. Chap. IV) is held 
every year about October in the plain to the front of the tahsil. 

Nagar, the ancient capital of the Kiilu Rajas, and now the 
residence of the Assistant Coimuissiouer in charge of the tahsil 


Chapter IV 

Towns. 

Sultanpur. 


Xafar. 
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is situated on the left bank of the Beiis some twelve miles, in a 
straight line north of Sultanpiir. It is said that the site was 
first occupied by Raja R.ajendra Pal ; but it is doubtful whether 
the present town can claim to be even the l emains of the former 
capital ; for the popular belief is tliat a large extent of ruin, termed 
thawa, some little distance up the bill-side to the east of the 
castle, was the actual city of ol ten times. It ceased to be the 
capital, as already related, in the 17 th century in the lime of Riija 
Jaggat Singh The same Jaggat Singh, however, restored the 
palace or castle, and it is to him that the present buildings are 
attributed. They were in an almost ruinous state when the 
country passed under British rule. Captain Hay, the first Assist- 
ant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil, put a portion of it in 
repair, and it has now become Stat.“ profierty. The situation 
of the palace is peculiarly grand. It commands an extensive 
view of the Bras valley, and is itself a coiispienons object from 
below. The wiridow.«of the upper storey are forty feet almve the 
foundations ; the ground slopes rapidly away at a steep incline 
for several hundred f. et, and then more gently for a thousand 
feet more down to the liver bank. 

There are several other large villages similar to Nagar, botli 
in the Kdlu and in the Saraj tahsil ; their general character has 
been described in Chapter I. 
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APPENDICES. 


Appendix I. 

List of Kothls and Thdtis m Kiiln Proper, loith their areas and assessments. 


Ncmbkr. 


Name of PnATt, Tah.sii, Krr.r. 


o o 

5 


CJ 

a Z 


1 




1 

1 Ks. 

; 113. a. n. 


Bajaura 

... 

584 

7o0 

14 7 

2 


Hat ... 



2G5 

590 

j 2 4 0 




Total Koliti 

j 849 

1,340 

19 3 

3 


Khokhan 


38S 

! 500 

1 4 7 

4 


Shamsi 

... ... ... 

500 

, 1,030 

1 13 8 

5 

z 

Mahul 

... ... ».• ... 

287 

1 000 

2 16 

G 

< 

Bhulaii" 

... .•• i.» ... 

• 221 

200 

0 14 G 

7 


Sliihhar 

... ..« *.• ... 

248 

200 

0 12 11 

8 


Kajgfri 

... ... ... ... 

51 

85 

0 11 0 

9 


yeul ... 



330 

250 

0 12 1 




Total Kothi 

2,091 

2,835 

1 5 8 

10 


Kharihar 


309 

340 

0 14 9 

11 

< 

Barahar 


500 

450 

0 12 10 

12 

•< 

Bal ... 

... ... ... ... 

571 

850 

1 7 10 

13 

< 

Dlialpur 

... ,,, 

110 

250 

2 4 4 

14 

< 

Pi,1 ... 

... 

740 

050 

0.14 0 




Total Kothi 

2,330 

2,540 

1 1 3 

15 


Bhamtfr 



300 

330 

0 15 4 

10 

a 

Bhaliyani 

... ,,, ... 

053 

050 

0 13 11 

17 


Braman 

... ... ... ,,, 

239 

325 

15 9 

18 

5 

. 

Bal ... 



197 

310 

19 2 



Total Kothi 

1,455 

1,035 

12 0 


d 






19 

20 

1 

eu 

s 

Gramag 

Gar 



302 

330 

350 

300 

1 2' 7 

0 14 7 


U 


Total Kothi 

032 

G50 

10 5 

21 

1 

Masbna 


332 

350 

1 0 10 

22 

o 

z 

Pichli 



457 

375 

0 13 2 


" 1 


Total Kothi 

789 

725 

0 14 8 
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4 

5 

1 

1 

7 

. 8 

j 

% 

Name of Village 
(Kothi). 

Name of Phati, Tamsh Kulu. 

Cultivated area 
in acres. 

% 

Assessment. 

Rate per acre of 
assessment. 

• 





1,.. . 

Rs. a. 

P- 

’3 

Dankhri Gaha 

••• «.t ... 

341 

1 440 

1 4 

8 


Phalau 

... ... 

304 

1 340 

1 1 

11 


Majat 

... 

142 

150 

1 0 

11 

Q 

Dughilag 



■4t)5 

750 

1 9 

10 


- 

Totiil Kotbi 

1,252 

1,080 

1 5 

0 


Bastor! 


288 

450 

1 9 

0 


Sari 

... .• 

35G 

025 

1 12 

1 

Oi 

Banogi 

... ... 

409 

C75 

1 10 

5 

02 

Jandnur . . 



370 

000 

1 1 ^ 

0 



Total Kotbi 

1,429 

2,350 

' 1 10 

4 


Biyasar ... 


100 

210 

i 

1 1 8 

0 


Mandrol 

... ... ... 

• 164 

300 

2 3 

1 

Z 

Manjhlihar ... 

... ... ... 

109 

170 

1 8 11 ♦ 

« 

Benchi 

... ... ^ ... 

322 

800 

2 7 

9 


Sliirar 

... ... ... 

200 

900 

4 8 

0 


Sbilihar 



217 

220 

1 0 

3 



Total Kotbi 

1,172 

2,690 

2 4 

9 ' 

j . 

< 

llandalgarh ... 


438 

550 

1 4 

1 

= 5 

Dobhi 



279' 

1,120 

4 0 

3 

a ■ 


Total Kotbi 

717 

1,670 

2 5 

3 

“■ i 

Phojal 


321 

700 

2 2 

11 


Pichlibar 



325 

620 

1 14 

6 



Total Kotbi 

’040 

1,320 

2 0 

8 


! Meha ... 

} Dwara 
I Katrain 
s j Bari ..i 
5 I Halan ... 

< ! Shegli ... 

5 I Baragraon 
W 1 Pangan 
I Reara ... 

■ Bantu ... 


Total Eothi 


1 12 0 
3 12 6 

2 10 3 

3 9 8 
2 0 0 
0 15 10 

4 5 9 
3 7 2 
19 2 
2 10 3 

2 13 2 
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112 3 


. I Number. I 



Namk of Phati, Tahsil Kuiu. 


I Siialin 

Nasopri 

Manali 

Burua 

Palchan 


; Bashist 
! Priiii ... 

■ Jagat Sakh 
i Gojra 


Total Kothi 


Total KoChi 


„• I Sajla^ . 
5 Karjan 
5 Soil 
P 


Total Kothi 


' 6 

1 

' 7 

I 

8 

Cultivated area 
in acres. 

1 

Asaessmeiit. 

i 

CM 

O 

® 

c 2 

li 

£ " 

03 ^ 


Ks. 

Ea. a. p. 

265 

500 

1 14 2 

343 

825 

2 6 6 

351 

500 

16 9 

902 

750 

*0 13 4 

355 

220 

0 9 11 

2,216 

2,795 

14 2 

345 

1,100 

3 3 0 

384 

1,450 

3 12 5 

443 

1,700 

3 13 5 

215 

730 

3 6 4 

1,387 

4,980 

3 0 5 

195 

700 

3 0 5 

242 i 

875 

3 0 10 

383 

750 

1 15 4 

820 1 

2,325 

2 13 4 



17 68 

69 

70 
•71 


'Vaaui Lag Maharaja ... 
Lag Siiri 


13 0 


1 13 9 


2 3 2 


Total Kulu except Eupi 
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2 

3 

4 

1 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

1 

8 

i 

t 

9 

ISCMBER. 

& 

tc 



1 Assessment, 















Name of Phati, Tahsil 



‘Z 

Rate per acre of 



«4-> 

Kule'. 


c ns 

s "5 

assessment. 



c 



rp 

~ S3 








P 

"o 'd 




OQ 




< 


“ 










Excluding 

1 

, Including 








talukdari. 

' talukdari. 





Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Rb. a. p. 

18 

72 

. 

Macikaian 

1,234 

9 CO 

1,097 

0 12 5 

0 14 3 


73 

r < 

Shushau ... 

642 

475 

534 

0 11 10 

; 0 13 6 



^ •< 






, 













Total 

1.87G 

1,435 

1,040 

0 12 3 

^ 0 14 0 

1 

IP 

74 


Jai'i 

570 

985 

1,125 

1114 

1 

1 1 15 a 


75 

^ y. 

1 Paradlia ... 

523 

825 

943 

19 3 

1 1 12 10 



c 






j 










■1 ■ 



Total 

■ 1,099 

1,810 

2,008 

1 10 4 

' 1 14 1 

20 

76 


Shat 

283 

430 

514 

19 0 

1 12 G 


77 

X 

•Jalu 

313 

515 

588 

1 10 4 

1 14 1 


78 

= 

Chtiti" 

347 

5G0 

040 

1 9 10 

1 13 (1 


79 

C 

Katocha 

286 

425 

485 

17 9 

1 11 2 




Total 

1,234 

1,650 

2,227 

19 3 

1 12 11 

21 

80 


Shililuir ... 

1,193 

HU 

1.885 

1 C 2 

1 9 3 


81 

s . 

Divar 

730 


1,286 

1 .S 7 

1 12 1 


82 

w - 

^ c 

Maojli 

481 


743 

15 7 

18 9 


83 

= < 

Parli 

G55 

820 

937 

14 0 

16 11 













Total 

3,059 

4,240 

4,843 

1 G 2 

19 4 

22 

84 


Blialan ... 

591 

OUO 

1,029 

1 8 4 

1 11 10 


83 

— X 

Rot 

851 

1,000 

1,143 

1 2 10 

1 5 G 


86 

* 61 >-3 

0 < 

Kaila 



834 

1 1 S 

13 9 



)4 — 


■i 








Total 

2,118 

2,630 

3,006 

1 3 10 

16 9 

22 

87 

- C5 

Sebnsar ... ... ... ! 

457 

I 

1 

460 ' 

325 

10 1 

12 5 


88 

H 

0 X 

Gara Parli 

280 

200 

228 

0 11 5 

0 13 0 












CC 

Total ... 

737 

COO 

753 

0 14 4 





Total Waziri Eupi 

10,123 

12,725 

14,539 

1 4 1 

17 0 
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KJ9 


1 ^ 

O 

4 

3 

(J 

7 

MBER. 



T 


O'; 

O 







L-. 





.. 





aj 


•H 









C Z. 




X.l-'IL ti PHA!I, TAII^IL SaRAJ. 



^ 






f 

— 

Z J. 



c 



'j: 

^ / 



O) 


■‘1 

f 

— 


'5 




7 

— '~Z. 



”2. 


5 

<; 




i 



Its. 

Ks. a. 

!'• 

1 


Cliiikiu tliu, ... ... ... 

383 

o75 

0 15 

7 

2 

d 

Kiithi 

3u7 

330 

1 3 

.■> 

3 

Li 

Kjinann 

51 s 

320 

1 0 

1 

4 

ca 

i 

Dliaujji 

313 

030 

1 2 

7 


1 

Total Kuthi Bunira 

1,553 

1 075 

1 1 

3 

5 


Ddsiur . . 

2uS 

290 

1 1 

4 

ti 


Maniasbi 

355 

515 

1 7 

3 

7 

< 

£3 

Suclifhau ... 

323 

400 

1 3 

9 



Total Kotlu Bauoy:t 

04(3 

j .-U5 

1 4 

5 

8 


Slmnsaili .. 

253 

20, 3 

1 0 

9 


CJ 

Lapali 

142 

130 

0 14 

8 

10 

y. 

Sirikot 

233 

210 

0 14 

1 



Total Kotlii Shangarh 

033 

005 

0 15 

4 



i 





11 


Shapnil 

S3 

80 

0 14 

7 

12 


Kabvari 

329 

475 

1 7 

1 

13 

J 

Flach 

403 

5S0 

1 0 

l> 


' r-t 







Total Kntlii Pliuli 

825 

1,135 

1 G 

0 

14 


Doiitlia 

107 

190 

1 2 

•> 

15 


Thaiii Cher 

230 

200 

0 13 

7 

5(3 


Sahllli ... , . 

1 331 

].')(( 

0 15 

10 

17 

c- 

jMtiri 

! 24S 

210 

0 15 

G 

18 


Tliati 8ir ,,, 

1 231 

220 

0 15 

3 

19 


CbauHlitui 

338 

410 

1 2 

•> 









Total Kotlii (ioj7al{air 

‘ 1.121 
[ 

1 1,410 

1 0 

3 

20 

os 

Tarangali 

' 3 70 

300 

1 12 

3 

21 


llatwah 

; lOO 

325 

1 14 

9 


o 

y. 


1 





< 

Total Kotlii Majiglaur 

i ' 339 

' 025 

1 13 

1 

22 


Chethdi' 

1 1 38 

! 300 

j 1 14 

4 

23 

< 

Balagad ... 

I OIS 

' 91 0 


4 


•:» 

Total Kothi Sliikaii 

770 

j 1,200 

1 8 

9 


'0 



Serial. 
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1 

2 

3 

1 

4 I 

5 

6 

7 

Nc.m 

^C3 

s 

CQ 

BER. 

-a 

Ch 

o 

o 

o 

3 

1 

1 

^^OIE 01 FjJATI, TAllblL Sagaj. I 

i 

1 

3 1 

£ 

5 

3 1 

S ; 

6 

A.ssessment. 

Rate per acre of propos- 
ed assessment. 






Us. 

Ea. a. p. 



d 





8 

24 


Khabnl ,,, ... ... ... ... • 

29S 

400 

15 6 


25 


Mohni ... 

296 j 

400 

1 5 7 


20 


Saraj . ; 

454 j 

400 

0 14 1 




Total Koihi Fatlipur ... i 

1,048 i 

1 

1,200 

12 4 



[ 

1 ci 

Tiiiidi 

238 i 

350 

15 8 




Balm ... ... ... ... ... 1 

217 

310 

1 6 10 



o 

j 







Total Kothi Tilokpur 

475 

660 

16 3 

10 

20 


i 

Bini ... ... ... ... 

140 

250 

1 12 7 


30 

< 

Bhihar ... ... ... ... ... ; 

347 

670 

1 10 3 



5 

Total Kotlii Cliahni 

487 

820 

1 10 11 

11 

31 

a 

■< 

Kasliala 

127 

140 
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32 
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84 
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1 7 10 


33 

? 
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M 
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i2 

34 
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0 15 9 


?o 

5 
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110 
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13 

36 

< 
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275 

0 10 5 


37 

sc 

< 

Tiodar ... 

402 
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0 8 11 




Total Kothi Xohanda 
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14 

3S 


Chipni . , 

376 

1 320 

0 13 7 


39 


Mashdr 

408 

300 

0 11 9 



sc 

Total Kothi Tang 

784 

620 

0 12 8 




Total Waziri Inner Saraj 

11,212 

12,835 

12 4 
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11 
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14 
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60 

s' 
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8 
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14 
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62 

pp 
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2 
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i) 
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5,430 

1 

2 

o 
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APPENDIX II. 


Eides ahd Kotlficationa rehling to the Ki'dn forests made under the Indian Forest 

Act Vnofl878. 

(I). Constitution of reserved demarcated and undemarcated forest. 

(S(e Punjab Goicniment Xotificationa Xos. 208 12(h J/niy 189-1, 280, 281 aiui 282, cJafed 

lif Juv’g 1896.) 

(II). Reserved trees. 

The 2(jth August 1890. 

Xo. 4C8. — Xclilic((ticv . — Dis Uonfr ilo Lieiitenant-Gorcruor of llie Piipjab is pleased, in 
acciirdaTice with Section 29 (u) of Act VII of 1878, Indian Forest Act, to declare the fcdlowing trees 
within tlic areas dcclaied protected fon st hy Notifications Nos. 280 and 281, dated 1st June 1896, to 
l>p resetved trees from the date of tliis N'oliiication ; — 


No. 

English Names. 

1 

Deodar 

2 

Box 

3 

Walnut ,,, 

4 

Ash 

S 

Elm 

G 

Alder 

h 

t 

Blue pine 

8 

Chfl 

9 

Spruce 

10 

Silver fir 

11 

Vew 

12 

Cypress 

13 

Shisham 

14 

Olive 

13 

Horse-clicstnut 

16 

Ccitis 

17 

Mulberry 

18 

Hill tun 

19 

Kal:arau 

20 

Poplar 


Vernacular ICaincs. 


Kelo keli diar... 
Shamshad, jakii, chikri 
Klior, akhrot 


Argu 

... 

ilarn, imbri, inaral. 

sliuko 

Kosli 


; Kail 

... 

Chil 

... 

; Rai 


1 Tos, poi, badrai 


1 Rakbal rakbai... 


Deridear 


1 Tali, shisham ... 


1 

! Kahu 

... 

’ Khauor 


i 

1 Khark, Khirfc ... 

... 

• CbuD, chiiiio, krua 


; Dari 
i 


Kakaran 


Phais 



tScientific Names. 


Cedrus deodara. 
Bn.tu3 setnpervirens. 
Juglans regia. 
Frasinns floribunda. 
Ulmns Walliehiana. 
Allies nitida. 

Pinus eicelsa. 

Pinus longifolia. 
.\bies Sinithiana. 
Abies IVebbiana. 
Taxus baccata. 
Cupressus torulosa, 
Delbergia sissoo. 

Olea enspidata. 
..Esculus ludica. 
Celtis Australis. 
Morus seriatta. 
Cedrcla .serrata. 
Pistacia integerrima. 
Popnlns ciliata. 
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The Qth Novemher 189G. 

No. hOo.— Notification. — In continnalion of Punjab Government Xotification No, 408, dsted 26th 
August 1896, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased in accordance with Section 29 (o) of 
Act VII of 1878, Indian Forest Act, to declare the trees speciBed in that Notification within the 
areas declared to be protected forests by Notification No. 282, dated 1st June 1896, to be reserved 
trees from the date of this Notification. 

(III). Eules regulating rights in Kulu forests.. 

The '!th November 1896. 

No. 507 — Notification. — The following Rules apply to the areas declared Protected Forests 
under Chapter IV of Act Vll of 1878, Indian Forest Act, by Notification No. 280, dated 1st 
.Tune 1896, by Notification No. 281, dated 1st June 1896, and bv Notification No. 282, dated 1st June 
1896 : 

and arc issued under Section 31 of that Act with the sanction tf the Governor-General in 
Council. 

2. Except where the contrary is stated, the rules apidy to I lie protected forests of all classes. 

3. In these rules, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context 

. *■ Record of rights ” means the record prepared in accordance with Section 28 of the 
Indian Forest Act. 

*■ Rightholder ” means a person to whom a right has been admitted in the record of 
rights of any forest. 

‘•Tree” and “timber” have the same meaning ns in the Indian Forest Act. 

“Cattle ” includes horses, mares, geldings, ponies, colts, fillies, mnle.s, as«e.s, rams, ewes, 
sheep, lambs, goats and kids, but does not include elephants, camels, buffaloes 
and pigs. 

“Land assessed to revenue” incindes land recorded in the Land Revenue Records as 
belonging to pirivate persona, and liable to asaeasmenr, thoagli no revenne was 
charged upon it in the internal distribution (lochh) of the last aasp.ssnient, and also 
land brought under cultivation since last assessment <>f the revenue uith the permission 
of the Assistant Commissioner. 

4 . The Local Government may at any time in e.xerclse of the powers conferred, and in 
the manner presciibed by Chapter II of the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878), apply to those areas 
or to any of them the provisions of tho s-aid Chapter, and so remove thorn from the op'eratiou of these 

rules. 

5. (1). The grazing of buffaloes is prohibited except witli the iiermission of tlie Forest 
Officer. 

(2). The Forest Officer may give permission to the proprietors of cultivated land in the Kulii 
Sub-Division assessed to revenne and to their agricultural tenants to graze buffaloes kept for their 
agricultural or domestic purposes iu undemaroated forests wheie there is no risk of damage to tree 
growth : “ 

provided that permission shall not be given if the right-holders in the forest show reasonable 
and sufficient cause to the contrary. 

6. The grazing of cattle iu 1st and 2n(l class demarcated forests i.s prohibited except by 
right-holders in the exercise of lights admitted in the record of rights : 

provided that nothing in this rule shall prevent light-holdeis from grazieg any number of 
cows, bullocks and calves belonging to thonisclves, aud a number of sheep and goats belon<rinff to 
themselves, not more than 30 per cent, in excess of the number they j.os.sessed at the last asse.ssraent 
of the revenue. 

7. (1). Except as provided in Rule 23, no person other than proprietors of cultivated land 
in the Kiilu Sub-Division assessed to revenue and their agricnltnral tenants shall graze cattle in 
the undeniarctted forests. 

(2). .W^lfteh.proprletor or tenant shall graze in any undemarcated forest any cattle except 
cattle kept by him for his own domestic or agricultuial (not including pastoral) purposcb ; 

provided that nothing in this rule shall prevent any such proprietor or tenant from gi-nzino 
any number of cows, bullocks and calves belonging to himself, and a number of sheen and go.ats 
belonging to himself, not more than 30 per cent, in excess of the number he nossessed -t the Vasr 

aaseasment of the revenue. ‘ “ ' ‘ 
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8. (1). Isothinf- in the last two preceding roles shall prevent Gaddi shepherds on their 
way through Kuln from gjazing their flocks in those 2nd class demarcated and undemarcated forests 
through which they have a right of way from 15th Jait to the end of Har and from 15th Bhddron to 
20th ^ssaty, or for such longer periods as the Assistant Commissioner may fix. 

(2). AVithout the permission of the Assistant Commissioner in writing, Gaddi shepherds 
may not halt their flocks in protected forests for more than one night at any single halting place : 
and halting places shall he at least five miles apart. 

9. The removal of fallen leaves from 1st and 2ud class demarcated forests is prohibited 
except by rightholders in the exercise of a right admitted in the record of rights. 

10. The lopping, cutting, barking, ringing and removal of timber and trees in 1st and 2nd 

class demarcated forests are forbidden except by right-holders in the exercise of a recorded right 
and subject to the provisions of Kules 12, 13. 


11. (1). Except as provided in Rule 23, no person other than proprietors of cultivated 

land in the Kulu Snb-Division assessed to revenue and their agricultural tenants shall lop cut 
bark, ring, or removb timber or trees in any undemarcated forest. ’ ’ 


(2) . p such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees 
reserved by Notifications No. 408, dated 2bih August 1S9C, and No. 505, dated 6th November 1896, 
in an undemarcated forest situated m a kothi otlier than that in which bis land is situated except 
in the exercise of a right admitted to him in the detailed record for each kothi. 

(3) . No such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees 
in an undemarcated torest except for his own domestic or agricultural (not includim- pastoral) pur- 
poses 1 nor shall he do so for any such purpose unless it falls und-r one of the headings in paragraph 
11 of the Record of Rights and General Conditions for the undemarcated forests of the Kdlu Sub- 
Division. 


12. (1). Except as provided in Rule 13, timber and trees of the kinds reserved by Notifi- 
cation No. 408, dated 2bth August 1896, and by Notification No. 505, dated 6th November 1896, 


Superior Beserreci Trees. 

1. Deodar, 

2. Box, 

3. Walnut, 

4. Ash, 

5. Alder, 

6. Blue pine, 

7. Chil, 

8. Spruce, 

9. Silver fir, 

10. Shisham, 

may not be cut. lopped, barked or removed 
or the Forest Officer. 


Inferior Besetved trees. 

11. Olive, 

12. Elm, 

13. Yew, 

14. Cypress, 

15. Horse-chestnut, 

16. Celtis, 

17. Mulberry, 

18. Hill Tun, 

19. Kakaran, 

20. Poplar, 

•ithout the permit of the Assistant Comnu'ssioner 


(2). In cases where revenue has been assessed on the right to timber 
assessment, no permit shall be granted until such revenue has been paid. 


under the land 


revenna 


_ (3). Permits shall be held to have lapsed if the trees are not cut, lopped, barked or removed 

within the periods fixed in the permits. 


13. No permit is necessary for doing any of the acts next hereinafter mentioned, but nothing 
in this rule shall confer upon any person any right not recorded in the record of rights as enjoyed 
by him. 


The acts referred to are as follows 

(1) The cutting and removal of stumps of any kind, and of fallen timber except deodar, 

walnut, box and ash. 

(2) The cutting and removal of— 

(a) any dry standing tree (not being deodar, walnut, box and ash) in 2nd class de- 
marcated and in undemarcated forests ; 

(5) any dry standing tree (not being deodar, walnut, box and ash) in Ist class domar' 
cated forests wbicb has been epecialiy markeA by tbs Foi^ Oflficert {vovided 
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that unless and until a snflScient DDmber of trees are fco marked, such trefs may 
be cot and removed under the permit of the of llie kotki in ■\vbich the 

forest is situated. The Assistant Commissioner shall determine when a suffi- 
cient number of trees has been marked, and the authority ot the Ke^i to give 
permits sliall then cease. 

Kothing in clauses (1) and (2) shall be deemed to allow the cutting an I removal 
without a permit of any timber or dry standing trees fioni any forest \>hich • 
bas been burned. 

(3) The cutting and removal of any inferior reserved tree which has been specially 

marked by the Forest Officer. 

(4) The lopping for fodder, manure, charcoal or other purpose of any inferior reserved 

tree. 

(o) The lopping for charcoal of ktUl (where the right has been admitted in the Hecord 
of Rights), or of )ci, tos or chtl^ up to one-third of its height in Killu Proper and 
Waziri Rupi, to one-half in Inner Sara], and to two-tlurds in Outer S'+iaj. 

This clause applies only to trees of more than t"o hoths in girth at three hdihs frt>in the 
ground in Kulu I*roper and W'aziri Kupi, and of more than one hotii in girth at 
three hdths from the ground in Inner aud Outer Saraj. 

(6) (a) The lopping for mannre in 1st class demarcated forests (uherc the light has betn 
recorded) of any superior reserved tree except deodar, valnui, box and ash 
within such period <>r periods, not being in aggregate more than four months or less 
than two months in each year, and at such times as tlie Pepnty Commissioner shall 
fix, upon the report of the Assistant C innuisii-nier and the Purest Officer. 

(b) The lopping for manure in 2nd class demarcated and in nndermarcated forests of any 
superior reserved tree except deodar, walnut, box and ash. 

This clause is subject to the same conditions as to the girth of the tree and the height to 
which it may be lopped as are imposed in danse (5). 

(7) The cutting and removal of one branch of a yew suitable for the Baster Deo (house- 

hold god) on the construction of a new dwelling bouse. 

(8) The cutting and removal for biers of two rut poles of not more than a baVb in girth 

at breast height, or, when roi trees are not readily access.sible, of two poles of the 
same dimensions of any kind of trees except deodar, walnut, box and ash ; 

bafc kdil trees may be cut and removed from Ist class demarcated forests only when a 
right has been admitted in the Record of Rights, and alder may be cut and removed 
from any forest only when a right thereto bas been recorded, or when alder trees 
have been specially raarke<l for the purpose by the Forest Officer. 

Notice of all such cuttings must be given to the rdkha or other Forest Official within ten 
days. 

(0) The cutting and removal for cremation purposes of two kdi/s rot exceeding two /iaVba in 
girth at breast height, or wliere kdd are not easily procurable of two trees of the sanie 
dimensions of any kind except abler (unless specially marked for the purpose bv the 
Forest Officer), deodar, walnut, box and ash. 

Notice of all such cuttings must be given to the tuA/ta or other Forest Official within ten 
days. 

(10) The catting and removal for making agriculture implements and domestic utensils of 
any tree of not more than cue hath in gii'th at breast height of any kind except 
deodar, n-aluut, box, ash aad kail. 

A'diV trees also may be cut and removed where a light thereto has been admitted in the 
record, but such trees cat for the sinj of the plough may not be more than one 
hath and for the shamai not more than two hdths in girth at breast height. 

Kotice of all such cuttings must be given to the rdMa or other Forest Official within ten 
days. 

14. Trees granted by the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer may not be cut or removed 
marked by a Forest Official ; 

.v ““‘‘I » nunil'er of trees have been marked in a forest by 

the iorest Olhe-r, the Xegi of the kotlu in which the forests named in the permit is situated mav 
on presentation of the permit mark the trees of the kind and size and to the number entered 

in it. 
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The Assistant Crnimissionsr shall determine Tth»n a sntBcient number of trees hare been 
marked, and the authority of the Negi to mark trees shall theo ct^ase. 

15. Trees shall be marked in a forest in which the applicant for a permit has a right to trees . 

provided that when the Depnty rommisFiofier I as decided, on the report of the Forest 

Officer, ihat in the then state ef thnt forest the cutting of trees there wonld tend to its destruction, 
the tier's granted shall in that ca^^e be inaiked in another forest ‘which shad be as conveniently 
sitoared for the purposes of rhe applicant as the demands of forest conservancy and the require-* 
menta of right-holders will admit. 

16. No tree standing within 10 yards of any public road may be cut except ■with the per* 
mission of the Assistant Commissioner. 

17. Deodar trees will bo given only for irrigation channels, for the construction and repair of 
temple buildings, and for the doors and windows of dwelling houses. 

18. (1). Green deodar trees shall not bo cut within 40 yards of any temple or of any build' 
ing connected with any temple. 

(2). Dry deodar trees standing within the space above defined may be cut and removed only 
for the repairs of the temple buildings. 

19. Where trees have been given for building purposes, the building shall be constructed with* 
in the limits of the kothi where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees are given, is 
situated. 

20. The Deputy Commissioner is empowered to arrange with right-holders in any forest the 
quantity of timber per annum to be granted to them for building purposes, and the quantity thus fixed 
shall be distributed among the right-holders by the Negi, or in such other way as may have been 
agreed upon. 

21. When the house of a right-holder has been destroyed by fire or broken down by snow or 
otherwise, or when, for other sufficient reason, timber is urgently required, the Assistant Com- 
missioner or Forest Officer shall at once pass orders on the application for a permit without regard 
to any time that may be fixed for granting permits. 

22. No forest produce acquired under these rules or by right-holders in the exercise of rig^^® 
may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for which was it acquired j 

provided that nothitig in this rule shall prevent the sale of bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal 
roots and leaves, honey, gra&s, firewood, torches, charcoal, lime, slates and plastering earth. 

23. Non-agricultural residents and travellers and traders passing through Kulu may, if the 
right-holders do not object, graze their own cattle, collect dry fallen wood (not being deodar, wal ub 
box or ash) and cut grass in the undemarcated forest of the lo^hi io which they reside or through 
which they are pas^ng, but these licenses may be exercised only for their own domestic require- 
ments, and while hund-jide travelling in Kulu, and in case of abuse may be withdrawn by Govern- 
ment. 

24. No grass land may be burned without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner 
or Forest Officer. 

25. In the undemarcated forests no land may be broken np or cleared for cultivation or for 
any other purpose without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner. 

26. New quarries may not be opened without the permission of the Assistant Cemmiasioner 
or Forest Officer. 

27. The felling and removal of trees, timber and other forest produce for trade, and the 
granting of licenses to fell and remove trees, timber or other forest produce for trade, and the pay- 
ments to be made in respect thereof, shall be at the discretion of the Forest Officer, acting under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The Forest Officer shall not fell or remove trees, timber or other forest produce, nor grant 
licenses for their removal to an extent that will interfere with the due supply of the right-boldeis. 

28. Nets, traps and snares may not be set in Waziri E-upi without the permission of the Rai 
of Bupi, and in the rest of the Kulu Sub-Division without a permit from the Assistant Cumuiis- 
sioner. 

29. If the exercise of the rights as admitted in any forest would endanger the existence of 
the forest, the Forest Officer, with the sanction rf the Deputy Commhsioner, may define by noinber 
or otherwise the aggregate extent to which the rights can safely be eieicised over the forest, and 
the extent to which each rightholder is, in accordance with paragraph lOjof the Record of Rights, 

entitled to exercise his rights, 
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(IV— General Conditions under which rights in Kulu Forests are execised.) 

I 

General Conditions for 1st Class Frottcted Forests in the Kiilu Suh-T)ivision. 

1. This record has been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 

1878, QDci is applicable to the areas which 
Notification Ko. 280, dated Ifct JnnelSOe^for Ist Class Pro- have been declaied protected fortsis by the 
‘fazW notification mentioned in the margin. 




2. In this record, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context — 

“ Tree ” and “ timber ” have the same meaning ao in the Forest Act. 

“ Cattle ” has tha same meaning as in I be Foicei Act, except that it does not inclode 
elephants, camels, buffaloes, or pigs. 

3. The soil and all the prodneo of these forests belong to GoTernmeut subject to the recorded 
rights of user. 

4. The i-ights of user of right-holders are appendant to cnltivatnd land, assessed to revenue, 
including cultivated land recoded at the last assessment of the revtuiie as na.ste belonging to 
private persons upon which, though liable to atsetsmeni, to revenue was claigtd in the internal 
distribution (fedc/i/i), and also land bionpht under cultitation slice hast atsestn ent of the levenue 
wdth the permission of the Assistant Commissioner; and they are acquired and alienated only with 
such land. 

They ai-e exercised only for the hond-J!Je agricnltnral and domestic purposes of the right- 
holders, and only in behalf of their own cattle, and not lor the supply ol tea or other industries, nor 
for purely pastoral as di.stinguished from agricultural pni poses. 

5. No forest produce acquired hy right-holders in the exercise of there rights of user, except 
bsmboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and grass, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it wras acquired. 

6. Trees for bnilclii'ig piurposes arc not given wlien the right-holder appljing for them has 
already got a suitable bnilding in a reasonably convenient locality and ot size sufficient for the 
reqairements of a bemd-fide native agricnlturist holding the land to which the right appertaius. 

7. When trees have been given for building purposes, the buildings have been constructed 
within the limits of the iollu where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees are given, 
is situated. 


8. Green dcodiir trees are not cut in the close vicinity of any tcmplo or of any building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodar trees standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
building connected w’lth any temple are cut and rcinotcd only for the repairs of the temple 
building. 

9. Wherever a limit in time has not been imposed on the exercise of any right, it does not of 
necessity follow that the right is in reality exercised every day and always all the year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercised depend ou circumstances so various and 
changing that it is impossible to fix them. 

10. All rights admitted are subject to the limitation that they may not ho exercised to an 

extent that may endanger the existence of the forest over which the rights are admitted. If the 

exercise of the rights as admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must be 
placed on the exercise of those rights, and in that case the extent of the rights of right-holders 
%nier se shall he proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 
land to which the right is appendant. ^ 


11. The proprietors of land and also (heir agricnllnral fenants exercise flic nVhts declared 
in the detailed record of each forest to be appendant to their land, .subject to the coudith-ns and 
limitations prescribed, hut tenants-at-will get trees for building purposes only through the nro- 
prietors of their land. = ‘ 


12. Wherever in the detailed record of rights the right to minor foresc produce is admitted 
it means a right to remove for any agricultural or domestic purpose the followint- aiticles of forest 
produce, viz . — ® 

(1). Grass, baran, ladari, jarShn, chnrwachi, .shereli, and sncJi like forest produce. 

(2 . J.agri, gugal. cklbi'r, knru, pafi's, and other such like roots. 

flower.s, fruits aud medicinal plants anc 


4 

I 




4 ^ 
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(4) . Wild honey. 

(5) . The various kinds of bamboos. 

13. Wherever the right to lop, bark, cut and remove inferior trees, or to cut and remote 
fallen trees and dry standing trees is admitted in the detailed record of rights, it means a right to do 
these acta for the folloiving agricultural and domestic purposes : — 

(1) . Fuel ; charcoal. 

(2) . Fences. 

(3) . Agricultural and domestic implements. 

(4) . Building purposes. 

(5) . Cremation purposes. 

(ti). Fodder. 

(7) . Manure. 

(8) . Incense and other such uses. 

(0) . Tanning, rope-making, oil-making. 

14. Wherever in the detailed record of rights a right to timber is admitted, it means a right 
to timber and trees for the following purposes : 

(1) . For the construction and repair of dwelling houses, cattle and grass sheds, and other 

agricultural buildings. 

(2) . For the construction and repair of temples and of buildings attached to temples. 

(3) . For the ark of the deotd< and other such purposes. 

(4) . For grain boxes, irrigation channels, agricultural and domestic implements, and 

other such purposes. 

15. Wherever a right of way is recorded, the roads and paths are used by cattle unless the 
contrary is stated. 

16. In Inner and Outer Saraj the proprietors of cultivated laud assessed to revenue set nets, 
traps and snares for the capture of hawks and musk-deer iu the forests of their kothis. 

17. The rights of the Jagi'rdir of Riipi Waziri as such in these forests have been separately 
recorded, and the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him. 

18. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned below has 
not been removed except small pieces which one man can carry — 

(1) . Beas, below Kolong Bridge. 

(2) . Solang Gahr, below Solang bamlet. 

(3) . Alaini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 

(4) . Fojlati Nal, below Knkri bamlet. 

(5) . Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 

(6) . Parbati Kiver, below Phulga hamlet. 

(7) . Grahan Nal, below its junction with the Garth Nal. 

(8) . Shat Nal, below its junction with the Dohora Nal. 

(9) . Hurla Nal, below its junction with the llauibar Nal. 

(10) . Jiwa Nal, below the Gbatipat Dhar. 

(11) . Sainj River, below the Uumkani Forest. 

(12) . Tirtban Kiver, below the Kolia Forest. 

(13) . Balhachan Nal, below the Bung Dhar Forest. 

(14) . Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet. 

(15) . Juphra Gad, below the Kajlalir Forest. 

(16) . Bahu Gad, below the Ghaner Kalaua Forest. 

(17) . Bisna Gad, below the Sbahad hamlet. 

(18) . Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 

(19) . Mahali Gad, below the Barati Forest. 

1(30), Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border o£ the Kiiltt Sub-Division. 
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II 


General Conditions for 2nd Class Protected Forests in the Kulu Sub-Division. 


1. This record bas been prepared for the pnrposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 

1878, and is applicable to the areas which 
Notification No. 281, dated lat Jnne 1896, for 2nd Class Pro- have been declared protected forests 
tectea Forests in Kala Proper. Inner Saraj, Outer Saraj and j,ythe notification mentioned in the 

margin. 


Waziri Rupi. 


2. In this record, nnless there is something repngnant in the subject or context — 

“ Trees ” and “ timber ” have the same meaning as in the Forest Act. 

“ Cattle ” has the same meaning as in the Forest Act, except that it does not inclade 
elephants, camels, buffaloes or pigs. 


3. The soil and all the produce of these forests belong to Government subject to the recorded 
rights of user. 

4. The rights of iiser of right-holders are aopendant to cultivated land, assessed to revenue, 
including cultivated land recorded at the last assessment of the revenue as waste belonging to 
private persons upon which, thongh li ible t > assessment, no revenue was charged in the internal 
distribution (bdchh), and also land brought nndar cultivation since last assessment of the revenue 
w'ith the permissiou of the Assistant Commissioner; and they are acquired and alienated only with 
Bach land. 


They are exercised only for the honi-fide agricultural and domestic purposes of the right- 
holders, and only in behalf of their owu castle, and not for the supply of tea or other industries, nor 
for purely pastoral as distinguished from agricultural purposes. 

5. No forest produce acquired by right-holders la the exercise of these rights of user, except 
bamboos, fruits, flowers, medioiual roots and leaves, houey and grass, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it was acquired. 

6. Trees for building purposes are not given when the right-holder applying for them has 
already got a suitable building ia a rsasoaably coavenient locality and of size sufficient for the 
requirements of a boni-ide native agriculturist holding the land to which the right appertains. 

7. When trees have been given for building purposes, the buildings have been constrnoted 
within the limits of the fcoMi where the cultivated laud, on account of which the trees are given, is 
Eitnated. 


8. Green deodar trees are not cut in the close vicinity of any temple or of any building 
connected with any tsmple. Dry dsoiar trees sta iding in the close vicinity of any temple or of 
any bnilding connected with any temple are out and removed only for the repairs of the temple 
boildiug. 

9. Whenever a limit in time has not been imposed on the exercise of any right, it does not of 
necessity follow that the right is iu reality exercised every div aui always all the year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercised depaad on oicoumsiances so various and 
ch^ging that it is impossible to fix them. 

10 All rights admitted are subject to the limitation that they may not be exercised to an 
extent that miy endanger the existence of the forest over which the rights are almitted. If the 
exercise of the rights as admitted wo ill an iiiger the existence of the forest, a limitation maet be 
placed on the exercise of these rights, an I in to tt ctee tU » ext mt of b le rights ref right-holuers, 
inter se shall be prooortiouate to the revenue assessed, or th at might ba assessed, in respect of the 
laud to wnion the right is appendant. 

11. The proprietors of land and their agricultural tenants exercise such of the following 
rights as have been declared in the detailed record of each forest to be appeudant to their land, 
subject to the conditions and limitations orescrib-d ; but tenaufcs-at vvill gat trees for building pur- 
poses only througn the proprietors of their land : — 

(1) . To graze cattle at the times given in the record when any limit has been imposed. 

(2) . To take timber and trees — 

(ii) for agricaltnral implements and domestio utensils ; 

(5) for the oonstruotion and repair of dwelling houses, cattle and grass 
sheds, and other agricnUnral bnildiogs, and also for grain boxes and 
irrigation channels ; 

(c) for the construction and repair of temples and of dwellings attached to 
temples; 
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(iJ) for the ark of the deotds and other such purposes ; 

(e) for the bier and the cremation of the dead ; 

(/) for fuel and for charcoal for smithy purposes j 
(j) for tanning and such like purposes 
(3). To take the following articles of forest produce ; — 

(a) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope -making, and other domestic 

and agricultural purposes. 

(b) Flowers, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes. 

(c) Brushwood for fencing and other purposes. 

(d) Branches of trees for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 

(e) Fallen leaves for manure. 

(/) Leaves and bark of certain trees and shrubs for tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medicinal and other purposes. 

(s) Dry wood for fuel, torches and other purposes. 

(ft) Fruits and roots for food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other such pur- 
poses. 

(i) Stumps of trees for torches and manufacture of oil. 

(j) Bamboos for basket-making and other purposes. 

(*) Stones, slates, earth, clay and limestone for building, plastering, for the 
manufacture of earthen vesesls, mill stones and other purposes. 

(1) Wild honey. 

12. For the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes — 


1st Class. 


Deodar. 

Alder. 

Eail. 

Tew. 

Chfl. 

Sbfsham. 

Bai. 

Olive. 

Tos. 

Horse chestnut. 

Cypress. 

Kirk 

Walnut. 

Mulberry. 

Box. 

Dari. 

Elm. 

Kakaran. 

Ash. 

Phals. 


2nd Class. 
All other trees. 


13. In the exercise of the rights detailed in paragraph 11, all 2nd class trees are 
lopped, barked, out and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen. 

14. The following rights are exercised in respect of the let class trees : — 

(1) They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the 

following purposes : — 

(а) Agricultural and domestic implements and utensils. 

(б) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels. 

(c) Construction and repain of temples. 

(d) Ark of the deotd*. 

(c) Biers and cremation of the dead. 

(2) . Except deodar, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the lac class are cut and 

removed for fuel and charcoal as well as for the purposes detailed in (1), and 
the stumps of deodar are also taken. 

(3) . Green rai, tos, chfl, and, failing these, kail, are cut and removed for the bier and 

for cremation of the dead. 


r4). 

( 6 ). 


A branch of a yew suitable for the Baster Deo (household god) is cut and removed 
on the construction of a new dwelling bouse. 


The following trees are lopped for fodder and other purposes i — 


Elm. 

Olive. 

Borae chMt&nt, 

KOk 


Mulberry. 

Dark 

Kakaran. 

Fbate. 
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(6J. Kail, clul, rai, tos are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top. 

(7) . In Kulu Proper rai and tos, and in Waziri Eupi, Inner Saraj and Outer Saraj, 

kail, chil, rai and tos are lopped for manure, but not to the top. 

(8) . In Outer Saraj, -where other suitable trees cannot be found, kail and rai, suitable 

for the sanj and sbamai of the plough, are cut and removed. 

15. In Inner and Outer Saraj the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to revenue set 
nets, traps and snares for the capture of hawks and musk deer in the forests of their kothi's. 

16. The rights of the Jagirdir of Hiipi as such in those forests have been separately recorded , 
and the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him. 

17. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned below has 
not been removed except small pieces which one man can carry : — 

O). Beas, below Kolong Bridge. 

(2) . Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 

(3) . Alaini Nal, below Slonali Nagar road. 

(4) . Fojlati Nal, below Kukri hamlet. 

(5) . Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 

(6) . Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. 

(7) . Grahan Nal, below its junction with the Garth Nal. 

(8) . Shat Nal, below its junction with the Dohora Nal. 

(9) . Hurla Nal, below its junction with the Hanibar Nal. 

(10) . Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhar. 

(11) . Sainj River, below the Humkani Forest. 

(12) . Tirthan River, below the Bella Forest. 

(13) . Balhachau Nal, below the Bung Dhar Forest. 

(14) . Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet. 

(15) . Juphra Gad, below theKajlahr Forest. 

(16) . Baba Gad, below the Ghaner Kalaun Forest. 

(17) . Bisua Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. 

(18) . Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 

(19) , Mahali Gad, below the Barati Forest. 

(20) . Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kulu Sub-Division. 


III. 


Record of Bights and General Conditions for the undemarcaled forests of the Kuhi Sub-Division. 


1. This record has been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 

1878, and is applicable to the 

Notification No. 282, dated 1st Jane 1823, for uudemarcated forests in areas which have been declared 
the Kulu Sub-Division. protected forests by the noti- 

fication mentioned in the mar- 
gin. 


2. In this record unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context — 

“ Tree ” and “ timber ” have the same meaning as in the Forest Act. 

“ Cattle ” has the same meaning as in the Forest Act, except that it does not include 
elephants, camels, buffaloes or pigs. 

3. In Kulu Proper, Inner and Outer Saraj the soil and all the produce of these forests 
belong to Government, subject to the recorded rights of user. 

In Waziri Rupi the soil of these forests belongs to the Rai, but all the forest produce belongs 
to the Government, subject to the recorded rights of user. 

4. The rights of user of right-holders are appendant to cultivated laud, assessed to revenue 
including cultivated land recorded at the last assessment of the revenue as waste belonging to private 
persons upon which, though liable to assessment, no revenue was charged in the internal distribution 
(bocM), and also land brought under cultivadou since last assessment of the revenue with the per- 
niisnoii of the Assistant ComniisMoaer and they are acquired aud alieaabed only with soch U^. 
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They are exercised only for the hon6.-fide agricnltoral end domestic purposes of the right-hold- 
ers, and only in behalf of their own cattle, and not foi the supply of tea or other industries, nor for 
purely pastoral as distinguished from agricultural purposes. 

5. No forest produce acquired by right-holders in the exercise of these rights of user, except 
bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and grass, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it was acquired. 

6. Trees for building purposes are not given when tho rigbt-bolder applying for them has 
already got a suitable building in a reasonable convenient locality and of size suflicient for the 
requirements of a hond^Jide native agriculturist holding the land tu which the right appertains. 

7. When trees have been given for building purposes, the buildings have been constructed 
within the limits of the kothi where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees are given, ia 
situated. 

8. Green deodar trees are not cut in the close vicinity of any temple or of any building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodar trees standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
building connected with any temple are cut and removed only for the repairs of the temple buildings. 

9. Wherever a limit in time has not been imposed on the exercise of any right it does not of 
necessity follow that the right is in reality exercisttl every day end always all tbe year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercised depend on circumstances so various and 
changing that it is impossible to fix them. 

10. All rights admitted are subject to the limitation that they may not be exercised to an 
extent that may endanger the existence of the forest over which the rights are admitted. If the 
exercise of the rights as admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must be 
placed on the exercise of those rights, and in that case the extent of the rights of right-holders 
ititer ne shall be proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 
land to which the right is appendant. 

11. The following are the rights for the exercise of which in uudemarcated forests provision 
is made in this record : — 

(1) . To graze cattle. 

(2) . To take timber and trees — 

(а) for agricultural implements and domestic utensils ; 

(б) for the construction and repair of dwelling-houses, cattle and grass sheds, 

and other agricultural buildings, and also for grain boxes and irrigation 
channels ; 

(c) For the construction and repair of temples and of dwellings attached to 

temples ; 

(d) for the ark of the deoids and other such purposes ; 

(c) for the bier and the cremation of the dead ; 

(/) for fuel and for charcoal for smithy purposes j 

(i;) for tanning and such like purposes. 

(3) . To take the following articles of forest produce : — 

(а) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope-making, and other domestic and 

agricultural purposes. 

(б) Flowers, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes. 

(f) Brnshwood for fencing and other purposes. 

(d) Branches of trees for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 

(e) Fallen leaves for manure. 

(/) Leaves and ba?k of certain trees and shrubs for tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medicinal and other purposes. 

(j) Dry wood for fuel, torche.s and other pni’poses. 

(h) Fruits and roots for food, wa^^hing, dyeing, medicinal and other such purposes. 

(i) Stumps of trees for torches and manufacture of oil. 

{j) Bamboos for basket-making and other purposes. 

{k) Stones, slates, earth, clay and limestone for buildings, plastering, for tho 
manufacture of ea>*thea vessels, mill stones and other purposes. 

(0 Wild honey. 
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12. Proprietors of cultivated land in the Kula Sub-Division assessed to revenue and their 
apricoltnral tenants may exercise over the timber and trees of the 1st class in undemarcated forests 
situated in other than that in vhieh their land is situated only such rights as have been 

admitted to them in the detailed record for each kothi. 

For the rest they may exercise in any nndemarcated forest all or any of the rights mentioned 
above to which they are now entitled, provided that such rights shall be exercised subject to the 
limitations laid down in this record. 


13. For the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes — 
1st Class. 2nd Class. 


Deodar. 

Alder. 

Kail. 

Tew. 

Chfl. 

Shisham. 

Bai. 

Olive. 

Toa, 

Horse cheatnut. 

Cypress. 

Kirk, 

Walnut. 

Mulberry. 

Box. 

Dari. 

Elm. 

Kakaran. 

Ash. 

Phals. 


All other trees. 


14. In the exercise of the rights detailed in paragraph 11, all 2nd class trees are lopped, 
barked, out and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen. 

13. The following rights are exercised in respect of the 1st class trees ; — 

(1) . They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the following 

pvirposes : — 

(n) Agricultural and domestic implements and utensils. 

(i) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels. 

(c) Construction and repair of temples. 

(d) Ark of the deotds, 

(e) Biers and cremation of the dead. 

(2) . Except deodar, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the 1st class are cut and removed 

for fuel and charcoal as well as for the pnrimses detailed in (1), and the stumps of 
deodar are also taken. 


(3) . 

(4) . 

( 5 ) . 


Green rai, tos, ciul, and, failing these, kail, are cut end removed for the bier and for 
cremation of the dead. 


A branch of a yew suitable for the Baster Deo (household god) is cut and removed on 
the construction of a new dwelling-house. 


The following trees are lopped for fodder and other purposes : — 


Elm. 

Olive. 

Horse chestnut. 
Kirk. 


Mulberry. 

Dari. 

Kakaran. 

Phals. 


(6) . Kail, chll, rai, tos are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top. 

(7) . In Kiilu Proper rai and tos. and in Waziri Kupi, Inner Saiaj and Outer Saraj, kail, 

chil, rai and tos are lopped for manure, but not to the top. 

(8) . In Outer Saraj, where other suitable trees cannot be found, kail and rai, suitable for 

the sanj and shamai of the plough, are cut and removed. 

16. In Inner and Outer Saraj the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to revenue set 
nets, traps and snares for the capture of hawks aud musk deer in the forests of their kotMs. 

17. The rights of the Jagirdar of Hupi as such in these forests have been separately recorded 

and the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him. ’ 

18. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned below has 
not been removed except small pieces which one man can carry 

(1) . Beas, below Kolong Bridge, 

(2) . Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 

(3) . AUini Nal, below llonali Nagar road. 

(4) . Fojlati Nal, below Kukri hamlet. 
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Kame of Kothi. 

Name of Forest. 

Area closed, in acres. 

Bemabks. 

Sari ... 

Devi-di-jhir ... 

.90 



Gojar Sil 

12 


Dngilag 

Soja Bakarkvara 

20 ■ 

Maharaja 

Chota Shnrgra 

50 



fjOt ... 

1 


Khokhan 

Hindrnban 

3 


'JVlokpnr 

Larura 

67 


Kharogarh 

Hlajdhar 

9 



Salodo 

7 


Pliich 

birau Kalann 

8 


Choini 

Chiliala Dhar 

45 


Pandrabis 

Jija 

1 



Tikar ... ... 

25 


Himri 

Ratngarh 

50 



Sbila 

20 


Naraingarh 

Kut 

7 



Bijnri 

200 


Jalori 

Phon 

20 


.Tanja 

Bagiglai Paneo 

5 


Baghopnr 

Suslandslip ... 

15 


Koi 

Dimkri 

233 



Khoruthach ... 

450 


Bahian ... ... 

Ilagar ... . . 

15 



Sawani 

12 


Gopalpur 

JaiiD 

15 


Banogi ... 

Dalogi 

25 



Khanidhar 

25 


Sarchl 

Balwagi 

70 



Drrtd 

60 



Lobr 

200 



Kailiban 

60 


Kan^war ... 

Reooi 

35 



Rbobiz ... . , 

500 


Bnuga 

Geru 

170 

This will be closed only for five vears. 

Pinch 

Bohara 




Knnail Bagh ... 

■5 



(h). The Lientenant-GoTernor is further pleaded, in accordance with Section 29 (c) of the 
said Act, to prohibit the collection or remoral of any forest produce from any of these areas durinff 
the time that they are so closed except with the special permission in writing of the Forest 


(VI). Burning of Lime or Cltarcoal in I Class Protected Perests ; new cnltivation 

in the same. 

Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab ispleascd.inaccord- 
the Indian Forest Act, to prohibit, from the date of 
thi^ Nonficanon the burning of lime or charcoal within the .areas declared protected forest by Notid- 
oation Ao. 280, (Uted Ist .lune 1896, without the special permission in writing of the Forest Officer ■ 
and also to pi ohibit from the same dine the breaking np or tlio dealing for cultivation hr for anv 
other purpose of any land within the areas afotomcntioned. 

(VII). New cultivation in II Class Protected Forest. 

Jith Lieutenant-Goveri.or of the Punjab is pleased, in accord- 

Temlficnfon Indian Forest Act, to prohibit, from the date of 

this hotification, the breaking up or the clearing for cultivation or for anv other purpose of any 
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laud within the areas declared protected forest by Notification No. 281, dated Ist June 1806, except 
>vith the special permission in writiuo of the Assistant Commissioner. 

(VIII). Buies regarding removal of drift timber. ' 

Kct.rs. 

No. 286. — Notification. — His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleased to make 
the following rules under Section 51 of Act VII of 1878 (The Indian ]''orest Act) : — 

(1) No one shall remove without permission any timber of the classes referred to in 
Section 43 of the Indian Forest Act and in Notification No. 222 F., d.ited 9th May 1879, lying within 
the highest water-level of the following rivers within the limits named : — 

1. Beas, below a pillar near the Koiaug Bridge. 

2. So'auggahr, below a pillar near the Solang banilet. 

y. Alaiui Nal, below a pillar near the Mouati Nagar Kuad. 

-1. Fojiati, below a pillar near the Kukri hamlet. 

5. Sarvari, below a pillar near the Gramang hamlet. 

6. Piirbati River, below a pillar near the Phulga hamlet. 

7. Grahan Nal, below a pillar near its junction with the Grath Nal. 

8. Shat Nal, below a pillar near its junction with the Dohora Nal. 

9. Uurla Nal, below a pillar near its junction with the Manihar Nal. 

10. JiwaNal, below a pillar under the Ghatipat Dhar. 

11. Sainj Biver, below a pillar at the most eastern boundary of the Humkani Reserve. 

12. Tirthan River, below a pillar at the most eastern boundary of the Kolia Reserve, 

la. Balhachin Nal, below a pillar at the most western boundary of the Bungdhar 2ud Class 

Protected Forest. 

14. Kulwari Nal, below a pillar uoar the Kulwari hamlet. 

15. Juphra Gad, below a pillar near tho most nortbern boundary of tho Kujlabr 2uiJ Clas^t 

Protected Forest. 

16. Bahu Gad, below a pillar near the Ghaner-Kalaun Reserved Forest. 

17. • Bisua Gad, below a pillar near the Shahsd hamlet. 

18. Kurpan Gad, below a pillar at the most northern boundary of the Shili-Girehi Reserve. 

19. Mahali Gad, below a pillar at the most southern boouJary of the Brati 2nd Class Pro- 

tected Forest. 

20. Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kulu Suh-division. 

(2) This rule shall not apply to pieces of timber that are of such size that they can ho 
carried by one man, provided that no per-^on shall have cut them up in order to reduce them to that 
size with a view to bringing them within this sub-section. 

' (3) Whoever commits a breach of this rule shall be punished with imprisonment fir a term 
which may extend to sis months, or fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or both. 

(IX). Buies as to preservation of trees declared in the Bevenue Settlement 
Becord to belong to Government, but growing on lands belonging to 
private persons. 

No. 287- — HotiUcation . — The Hou’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleased to 
make the following rules under the provisions of Section 75 «c) of Act VII of 1878 (the Indian 
Forest Act), for the preservation of trees, in the Kulu Sub-Division of the Kangra District, declared 
in the Revenue Settlement Records to belong to the Government, but growing on lands belonging 
to private persons ; — 

Rulss. 

1. Trees on lands recorded as under cultivation at the last re-assessment of the land 
revenue are, with the exception of deodar, at tlie absolute disposal of tho proprietors of sueli 
lauds. 

2. Deodar trees on lands described in Rule I may bo lopped without permission to the 
height necessary to allow the crops to ripen ; anl fallen deodar tress on such lands may be removed 
without permission. 

3. Deodar trees on lands described in Rule 1 may not be cut without the permission of tho 
Begi fA the kothi, who shall give such permissioo to the owner of the land without payment if be is 
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satisfied that the trees are required for the applicant’s own bona-fide use, or that it is necessary to 
cut them to allow the owner to cultiTate. 


4, Trees on land other than Government forest not recorded as under cultivation at the last 
re-assessment of the land revenue arCj with the exception of the trees mentioned in Rnle 5, at the 
absolute disposal of the owners of such lauds. 


5, Trees of the follotving kinds, viz . : — 


1 Deodar, 

2 Box, 

3 Walnut, 

4 Ash, 

6 £lm, 

6 Alder, 

7 Blue pine, 


i, viz . : — 


ChiT, 

Ifi Horse-chestnut, 

Spruce, 

16 Cel'is, 

Silver fir. 

17 Mulberry, 

Yew, 

18 Hill tun. 

Cypress, 

19 Kakaran, 

Si'isham, 

20 Poplar, 

Olive, 



on lands described in Rule 4 may be ent without the permission of the Negi of the iofhi 
who shall give snch permission to the owner of the land «itliout payment if he is satisfied that the 
trees are required for the applicaut’s own bond-Jide use, or that it is necessary to cut them to allow 
the owner to cultivate. 


6. The trees mentioned in the foregoing rules shall not be cut, lopped or removed by or on 
behalf of the Government or any person except as provided by those rules. 

7. Deodar trees ent under Buies 3 and 5 may not be sold, bartered or alienated. 

8. Whenever a Negi gives permission to ont trees under Knles 3 and 6, he shall cause 
a record of such permission a'nd the purpose for which it was given to be made by the Patwari of the 
koth>. 


9. (1) Nothing in Rules 5 and 6 shall apply to trees of the twenty kinds above mentioned 
standing on land which has boen brought under cultivation with the permission of the Assistant Com- 
missi 'ner of Kulu given alter the last re-assessment of the land revenue. 

(2) Such trees shall continue the property of Government unless the contrary is recorded in 
the permission given to break np the land, and may not be cut, barked, or removed without the per- 
mission of the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer. 

10. Trees, which under Rules 5 and 9 may not be out without permission, may be lopped 
without permission to the height necessary to allow the crops to ripen, and fallen trees may be 
removed without permission. 
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'B&port on tJie hot springs of Ktdu by lh\ (7. XP. Calthrop, Civil Surgeon^ 
Dharmsdla (1876)* 

During the summer season of 187<3 I was consulted several times by people suffering from 
rheumatism, many of whom were anxious to try the effect of batbinjr in the natural hot waters of the 
district, and who accordingly questioned me about these springs, and as to the advisability of their 
going there or no. I could not find any account of their medicinal properties in any of the records 
available, and I therefore determined to go and see the more important ones, at Bashist aud Manikani 
when I next went to inspect the dispensary at Sultanpor; and I accordingly did so in the month of 
October 1876. Leaving Sultanpur I went up the right bank of the Beas, crossed over to Naggar and 
thence to Bashist, which is situated on the left bank of the river, 24 miles above Sultanpur. Here is 
a small ddk bungalow with a khidmnfgnr. The road to the springs runs abont a mile and a half 
through fields of rice parallel to the left bank of the river. The village is situated at the foot of a 
high hill of laterite and conglomerate rock well covered with different kinds of trees. In the centre 
of the village is an enclO'^ure containing, tw'o tanks and a small temple ; into the upper of these tanks 
a stream of hot water issues from the hill side. The tank is roughly built of half dressed stones, and 
ia 14 feet long by 12 feet broad and tVet deep ; a narrow ledge runs round, about a foot in width, 
and the whole is enclosed by walls 7 or 8 feet in height without auy roof at all. The temperature of 
the water iathe tank is 111° P., but passing the hand and instruments as far as possible up the mouth 
of the spring the mercury rose to 123° F. From the first tank the water overflows into a second 
Bmaller one, 12 feet by 10 feet, principally used for washing clothes and ordinary ablutionary 
purposes. The temperature of the water in this tank was 109° P. There is no private bath or 
room which could be readily used as such. I heard that on one occasion when a European lady 
visited the place, a tent was pitched over the first tank, and so privacy securetl. The water as it 
issues from the spring is clean, but contains a quantity of organic curdy flocculi, greasy to the feel 
and probably of confervoid nature. I was sorprised to find these existing in water of so high a 
temperature. Both the tanks were lined with brown and green lichens and conferva;, and at the 
places of entrance and escape of the water into and from the tanks flocculi *dbove mentioned are 
collected in a kind of greasy scum something like phlegm. About 20 feet distant from the 
entrance of the hot spring is a small temple containing a figure of the Saint Bashist, and between 
hia feet runs a stream of cold water— temperature 57° F. 

The hot water is said by tho attendant pnjdi'is to be good for 6udi, or dyspepsia, for 
rheumatism of the large joints, and in course of six months ia s^id to cur© goitre. The baths are 
to be taken three times a day, and to last one hour each, and no other water is to be drunk, but that 
of the tank. It is admitted that the primary effect is debilitating, but the subsequent cure is cer* 
tain, if accompanied by suitable offerings to the stint. Fevers of all sorts and cold and ague are 
said to be made worse, and coughs and diseases of the lungs not affected either for better or worse. 
Some people (natives) are said to come to the baths for the sake of iheir health, but more to worship 
and get absolution. There was a distinct sulphurous smell arising with the steam from the water, 
but I could not detect auy sulphurous taste, nor any taste or smell as of sulphuretted hydrogen, nor 
waa there any chalybeate taste ; still che flavour was unpleasant and produced sickness in a lady 
who accompanied me, and drank half a tumbler of it, — possibly as mach by reason of its temperature 
ae by anything else. I took away with me six bottles of the water, in bottles carefully cleaned by 
myself, fitted with new corks and well sealed down on the spot, and the result of the analysis, as 
furnished by the Chemical Examiner, is given at the end of this note. This gives a large amount of 
ammonia derived from vegetable decompositiou ; as shown by the absence of nitrates aud nitrites 
which would render it perfectly unfit for general consumption, even if the amount of total solids 
per gallon were half what it is. Iron is reported absent, and sulphur only present in the form of 
gulphates, while the general hardness of tho water is due to lime, I should, therefore, think it 
probable that the Bashist water is derived from two sources far apart at first, but mixing shortly 
before springing from the hill side, — one of these being a deep source of hot pure water containing 
only lime aud traces of magnesia, aud the other a shallow one of cold, impure water derived from the 
superficial strata, and impregnated by tho products or vegetable decomposition. The chemical 
report does not mention iodine, but I tested it myself for that, and did not find any. On the whole, 
therefore, I do not see that any particular advantage is likely to result from bathing in this water, 
while harm would probably aocrue from driukiug it. It differs entirely from the water of such 
places as Matlock, Baden, &c., wbiob have a great and deserved reputation as therapeutio 
springs. 

Returning from Bashist, after crossing to the right bank of the river a small village is met 
with eighteen miles above Sultanpur, uamed Kalat. By the side of the road are several small springs 
issmog some 50 yards below the foot of a stoop rocky hill ; these lead into a small rough tank, ten 
foehsqaaro and two feet deep, coatainiog water of nearly 100^ F. in tempwature. Tho water was 
far from- cleoD, being mixed- all scHTts* There wai$ nO' milphorotta aoieU 
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about, and the appearance of the water wae bo uninvitine that I did not taste it. There were no 
traces of iron or calcareous deposit either at this place or at Bashist. 

Manikatn is a rather large hill village, ar.d there is a serai, with a dak buncalow, or a few 
rooms set apart for European travellers, but no khanshamah and no supplies beyond atta and ddl and 
rice procurable. 

The hot springs here are numerous, and wherever they break forth, generally close to the 
river bank (Parbati), clouds of steam are visible. The volume of water emitted from the earth in 
this place is many times in excess of that at Bashist, forming in two places a considerable stream. 
The temperature of the npper streams was 132° F., and wherever they pass the ground in their 
course becomes inernstated with a thick deposit of lime and oxide of iron. In one place the hilt 
formed by a perfectly distinct layer of this deposit was between fourteen and sixteen feet in thick- 
ness, and possibly even more if one could have ascertained its real bottom ; and at another old 
spring the deposit seemingly glues all the stones together, as if it had been melted and poured over 
them. The temperature of different pools varied from 130° F. to 140° F., but one pool, the lowest 
of the series, and that from which by far the greatest volume of water was issuing, was far hotter. 
My first thermometer broke, showing a temperature over 168° F., which was its limit, ana a second 
instrument reading up to 212° F. was unfortunately smashed by my chapprasi who slipped into the 
pool and scalded his foot. I could not therefore ascertain its exact temperature, but the water was 
visibly boiling and boiling, fast bubbles of steam rising and bursting. A little rice tied in a piece of 
muslin was perfectly cooked in sixteen minutes, and it takes as long as this to cook in a degchi over a 
fire. Wheat flour kneaded up into a paste and flattened out into thin cakes (chapd(tis)waa also cooked 
and rendered edible and fairly palatable in a little less than twenty minutes. These two facts, 
together with its scalding effect on the skin, make it almost certain that the temperature was not 
more than one or two degrees below the boiling point. One conld not bear the tip of one’s finger 
in it for a moment. Near alt the pools a smell of sulphur was perceptible, and the water, when cool, 
had a slightly chalybeate flavour, but neither smelt nor tasted of sulphuretted hydrogen. There 
are several tanks for bathing, all ten feet square by three feet in depth, and one of these is enclosed 
and rooted i.ver for the accommodation of women. The temperature of the water in the tanka was 
from 109° to 112° F., and that of the streamlets supplying them from 135° F. to 142° F., varying 
with the distance traversed by the water before running into the tanks ; the channels in which the 
water runs are inernsted by the deposit of pakka material coloured red by peroxide of iron. This 
deposit has increased in many places to such an extent as to stop the flow from springs which 
formerly existed, forcing the water to find new passages which in their turn also become blocked up. 

The analysis of the water shows it to contain a large quantity of lime and magnesia, giving 
it a high degree of permanent hardness, though the amount of total solids is much less than in the 
case of the Bashist water, and the amount of ammonia is not one-half as much. This water does not 
show a trace of impurities of vegetable origin, so evident in the case of the Bashist spring, and 
though from the amount of lime it contains it could not be classed as a fairly good drinkable water, 
still it would be far less likely to be injurious than the first specimen. It is said by the natives to bo 
good for rheumatism, but is not much resorted to, save, as above stated, for religious purposes. 
Taking its whole constitution into consideration, I am of opinion that it would not be likely to prove 
of much benefit either in rheumatic or gouty affections ; while cases of dyspepsia, especially of a 
nervous atonic nature, would probably be made worse ; those cases of dyspepsia which depend on 
acidity and are accompanied by cardialgia and water brash would be the only ones likely 
to, be benefited. There is a bath in the ddk bungalow with a tank 7 feet by 3 feet and 3 feet 
which can be filled with the natural hot water; so that every facility is here afforded to Europeans 
who may wish to make a trial of the waters. Some 15 or 16 miles higher up the valley is a place 
called Kir Ganga, where water of a similar nature to that at Manikam is said to spring ; this water 
is not sufficiently hot to cook bread or rice, though it is too hot for the hand to bear. I could not 
spare time to go on further, and so did not visit this place. 

The last place visited was Tatwani near Baijnath. There is no made road leading to this 
place, which is approached by a mere goat track of the most difficult nature, going up, down and 
across tne most precipitous rocks. There is no village or even a hut at this place, the name being 
given to a big rock by the side of the river Lun, from beneath which a small stream of water of 
129° F. in temperature issues. This water has also a slight sulphurous smell, but rather more faint 
tlian the above. It has no local reputation as a curative agent, nor is it resorted to as far as I could 
hear for any devotional object. The chemical analysis shows it to be a purer water than either of 
the above, its principal solid ingredient being common salt ; it contains very little lime or magnesia. 
It is not in the least likely to benefit any kind of disease, even if it were accessible, being little more 
than a common hot brine spring. 

On the whole, therefore, none of the springs that I have examined seem to promise any 
benefit to that class of sufferers, for whom the use of mineral water is generally prescribed, beyond 
that naturally arising front the delightful utoatioD, the change of year ar>d scene, and escape from 
(he beat of tto plains. 
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List of Oncers who have held charge of the Ktilu 8ub~Divmon. 


Name. 



From 

To 

1. Major Haj- 



1853 ... 

1857. 

2. Mr. G. Knox 



Aprin8.")8 

October 1860. 

3. Caprain ^fereer 



1801 ... 

1861. 

4. Mr. .T. B. Lyall 



May 1802 

June 186.3. 

5. Mr. Jones 


... j 

1863 ... 

1803. 

C. Captain Siiiyly 


i 

1804 ... 

1804. . 

7. Mr. G. Smyth 



1865 ... 

May 1866. 

8. Mr. W. Coldotream 



9th May 1866 ... 

23rd Jaly 1867. 

S'. Mr. Riraz ' ... 



1807 

1868. 

10. Mr. W. M. Young ... 

... 


1863 

April 1869. 

11. Captain A. F. Harcourt 



14th April 1869 

30th March 1871. 

12. Captain C. McNeill 

... 


31st March 1871 ... 

18th March 1873. 

13. Mr. B. I. Bruce 

... 


19th March 1873 

3rd March 1876. 

14. Mr. B. Clarke 

... 


4th March 1870 

20th April 1878. 

15. Mr. G. L. Smith 


... 

20th April 1878 

21st April 1880. 

16. Mr. A. Anderson ... 



2l3t April 1880 

11th April 1882. 

17, Mr. L. N. Dane 

• •1 

... 

17th April 1882 

3rd November 1884. 

18. Mr. A. Anderson 

... 


3rd November 1884 ... 

8th January 1885. 

19. Mr. D. C. Johnstone 



Stb January 1885 ... 

26th September 1887. 

20. Mr. A. H. Diack 



27t]i September 1887 ... 

24th December 1890. 

21. Lala Moti Bam, E. A. C. 



24th December 1890 

1st April 1891, 

22. Mr. A. H. Diack 



2nd April 1891 

26th November 1891. 

23. Mr. M. W. Fenton ... 



17th Novebmer 1891 

loth April 1892, 

24. Mr. H. A. Bose 



16tb April 1892 

11th February 1894. 

23. Mr. C. M. King 


... 

11th February 1894 ... 

27th March 1896. 

26. Mr. P. D. Agnew 



27th March 1896 ... 

30th September 1897. 

27. Mr. C. H. Harrison 


... 

30th September 1897 

to date. 
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PART III.-LAHUL. 


CHAPTER I.-THE DISTRICT. 

Lahul lies between nortli latitude 32° 8' and 32° 59' end east Chapter I. 
longitude 76° 49' and 77° 47', and comprises an area of 2,255 square The District 
miles, and a population of 5,982 souls, or 2-6 to the square mile. General deicrip* 
It is bounded on the south by the Bara Bangatial Taluka of the tion. 

Kiiugra district and by Kiilu Proper; on the east by Waziri 
Spiti ; on the north by the Ladak Province of Kashmir, and on 
the west by Chaniba Slate. 'I'o the south and east tlie boundary 
is formed by the crests of two mountain ranges which give oS 
southwards the Rilvi and Beiis rivers, and south-eastwards the 
Spiti stream, a trilmtary of the Sutlej ; the two ranges culminate 
at tboir junction in a great snowy peak, more than 21,000 feet 
above the sea, and the higliest in the sub-division, visible from 
many parts of Kiilu Proper, a great table of rock with an 
immeu‘-'e layer of snow on its top and surrounded by rocky 
pinnacles, known by many names, the most geographically 
^ correct of which is, perhaps, Shurgan Tuugu, while the most 
popular is Deo-tibba. On their north sides the two ranges 
sink abruptly down to the left edge of the Chenab or Cliandra- 
Bhaga, of which Lahul is the cradle. The crest of the ridge 
, on the north or right bank of the Chenab which has an average 
• elevation of more than 18,000 feet above the sea is included 
in Lahul ; it forms the watershed between the Chenab and the 
Indus, and the northern bimndary of Lahul extends a little to 
the north of it, so that all the six riv.ers of the Punjab except 
the Jhelutn draw some part of their waters direct from the 
Kaugra district. To the west the Chenab though at I hat point 
already a large river forces its way into Charaba through a very 
narrow valley, and the boundary on this side also is therefore 
for the most part formed by the summits of high ridges, spurs 
thrown out from the ranges to the north aud south of the 
Chenab valley. 

The Chenab takes its rise from the Bara Lacha Pass, the Confignrakion aad 
point where the great range to the north of it sinks to it.s j of 

lowest elevation at a height of 16,221 feet above the sea. Lahul. 
There are two sources within about a mile ol one another from 
which the Chandra and the Bhaga, the parent streams of the 
great river, start o.ff in almost diametrically opposite directions, 
each to flow through a valley of its own till they meet many 
piilei below at Taadi. Lahul thus may be divided into four 
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2 CHAP. I— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

parts : the first, tlio valley of tlie Chandra, locally known as 
Kangloi ; the second, the valley of the Bhaga, known as Gara j 
^ the third, Patau, the valley through which flow the upper 
waters of the Chendb or Ghandra-Bliaga, formed by the union 
of the two streams. The fourth is the tongue of land lying 
to the north, and bordering on Ladak ; it has a mean elevation 
of over 14,000 feet, is uncultivated and uninhabited, and con- 
tains an area of about one hundred square miles; this is gene- 
rally known as Lingti. The question whetlier this tract 
belonged to British India or to Ladiilc was disputed, but was 
eventually decided in our favour. 

From the Bara Lacha the Bhaga pursues a south-westerly 
course, while the Chandra flows for more than thirty miles in a 
south-easterly direction, then turns abriipily to the west, and 
forty miles furtlier on meets tlie Bhiiga at a distance of about 
forty miles from the source of the hitter stream. Cultivation is 
impossible on the upper reaches of these .streams, owing to the 
high elevation and the confined nature of the valleys. The lie 
of the upper Cliaudra valley is also unfavourable to vegetable 
growth, and it is not till after its abrupt turn to the west that 
cultivation becomes practicable. In botli valleys cultivation is 
first met with at a height of about II, .500 feet at Ydri Khok- 
sar ou the Chandra, aud at Yocha on the Bhiiga. The portion 
of the Cliaiulni-Bhaga valley lying in British Lahul is less 
than 20 miles in length, but contains the greater portion of 
the cultivation of the iraziri, its comparatively low elevation 
aud good aspect being favourable to production. Tlio altitude 
of the basin ot the Chandra-Bhf.ga where the river leaves British 
and enters Chamba-Lahul is a little over 9,000 feet above the 
sea. , 

Bangloi, or the valley of the Chandra, contains the four 
l:oth'ts of Khoksar, Sisu (or Pangloi), Gundhla and Ghnslial ; 
Gara, the valley of tlie Bhaga, the four kothis of Kardaug, 
Barbog, Kolong and Gumrang ; and Patan, the Chandra- Bhaga 
valley, the six kothh ot Tandi, Warpa, Kanika, Bhansha, Jalma 
and Jobrang. 

The great triangle formed by the Chandra and Bhaga is 
filled up by an off -shoot from the range to the north ; its peaks 
rise to 21, 20 and 19,000 feet, and its numerous lateral vallevs 
are all filled with glaciers. It is one great ice-bed, broken here 
and there by lofty heights of impassable rock and snow. To 
the south of the highest peak, 21,415 feet, stretches a vast 
glacier, 12 miles in length, which is met by another of even 
greater dimensions. The most noted peak, though not the 
highest, i.s the Gephan Lha, or God Geplidn, in wirose honour 
the Lahulis hold feasts and make sacrifices. This is the snowy 
cone which can be seen from the Kulu valley through a gap in 
theraid-Hiraalaya. Themost noted glacier in Lahul is that known 
&8 the big Shigri at the bend of the Chandra on its south side. 
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It is nearly two miles wide and runs right down to the river ; Chapter I- 
the marks are still to be seen throughout Lahul of the de- — 

struction caused many years ago by a portion of the glacier The District, 
having fallen across the river and dammed up the water until 
the melting of the ice released the pent-up Hood. 

The source of the Cliandra is in a huge snow-bed, more The Chandra and 
than 10,000 feet above the sea, on tho south-east slopes of the Bhaga. 

Bara Lacha Pass. Prom its very commencement a considerable 
stream, it becomes quite unl'ordable a mile from its source. 

For the first 50 mites the valley of tlie Chandia is entirely 
uninhabited ; the hills sweep down wild and barren to the river, 
and end in broken cliffs, the base of which is choked with the 
debris of decomposing rock. Above, the scene is equally deso- 
late. Not a tree ora bush break.s the monotony of the bleak 
bill sides, and grass even disappears at no great height. The 
pasturage, hovvever, though scanty iu appearance, is of a 
quality much valued for sheep and goats, and is annually 
sought by large fij.cks driven up in -July and August from 
Kdlu and even Kangra. A lake, called the Chandra Tal, is a 
favourite halting-place for tl>e shepherds. The lake is three- 
quarters of a mile or more iir length, and of considerable width. 

It is fed by springs and the melting snows, and the surplus 
water runs by an outlet into the Chandra. The first signs of 
permanent habitations are met with opposite the Uamta Pass 
at old Khoksar, where there is a village occupied by five fami- 
lies, some 14 miles above Khoksar at the foot of the Rotang 
Pass. Here the river enters on a less uninviting country ; the 
valley widens considerably in sever.vl places, and tlieio is a 
good deal of cu'tivated ground on the right b.iiik, wliile on the 
left are a few scattered trees. As Ghondla (20 miles below 
Khoksar) is approached tho country on the northern side opens, 
and cnltivatioii increases. The liamlets are larger, and the 
houses bet.ter built, and surrounded with groves of poplar and 
willow. The northern inuiintaius too take a gentler slojie ; but on 
the south, on the oilier hand, they hang over tho river in 
precipitous masses. Opposite tliitndl.i tho whole slope of the 
mountain side from the crowning pieak at an altitiole of ‘20,000 
to the river-bank at less tiian 10,0 K) feet above the sea is 
visible, glacier and snow snceeoded first by crags and rocky 
cliffs and lower by giassy slope.?. At one point tlie cliffs de- 
scend sheer for some 4,030 feet, forming one of tho grandest 
precipices in the world. 

The Bhaga, rising on the sonth-wost slopes of the Bara 
Lacha Pass, has a course of over 40 miles to Ttiudi, and an 
average fall of 125 feet per mile. For oO miles the valley 
resembles that of the Chandra, bat in its lower part it is lielx 
iu cultivation, barge tracts of level and arable land lying be- 
tween the mountains and the river. The banks of the stream 
itself are steep and rocky. It is iu this valley, some five miles 
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from Tandi, that Kyelang, the principal village of L4hul, is 
situated. The Chandra- Bhaga, or Chenab, after the junction 
of its two heads, continues to flow north-west with a fall of about 
30 feet per mile, until at Tirot, Ifl miles below Tandi, it passes 
into Chamba. 

The scenery in Lahul is almost oppressive from its gran- 
deur, and it is wild and desolate, for the villages and cultivated 
lands are mere specks on these vast mountain slopes. But 
there is something pretty and smiling about tlio near view of 
the villages, especially in Patan and the lower part of Gara. 
There is nothing striking in the flat-roofed, two-storeyed houses, 
which are massed together in one or two blocks, so as to give 
in-door communication in winter ; but the clumps of pollard 
willows standing in plots of smooth green turf, and the terraced 
fields neatly kept and waving with thick crops of wheat or 
barley, are pleasant to look at. On the banks of the fields end 
under the small canals are the dang or hay fields, in which the 
grass grows lu.'vuriauHy, mixed with bright flowers as in an 
English meadow, ami here and there in bush or hedge are wild 
roses, bright crimson or bright yellow, and wild currant or 
gooseberry bushes. Wherever water is brought, all this ver- 
dure springs up, but without irrigation the ground is so nearly 
barren that not only no crops will grow, but there is so little 
grass that at a slioi t distance you would think there was no 
green thing on it. This description, however, does not apply to 
the upper villages in Gara and the greater part of Bangloi j 
liere there are few or no trees or bushes round the villages, 
which have a very^ bleak look, but the grass grows thick and 
green on the hills without irrigation. Near the villages on the 
road-sides aro long dykes or walls of stone from four to five feet 
high, and n, _\ard or more broad, on tlie top of which are placed 
slabs or round stones, on wdiieh the om maiii padme hom and 
other Buddhist tests or mantras are inscribed. Chhor-ten or 
Dang-ten, which aro curiously-shaped conical-buildings erected 
in honour of some saint or incarnation, or as the mausoleum or 
relic temple of some lama or great in.in, are found in the same 
situations. Above the villages, sometimes on the hillside and 
often under the shade or on tho very face of a precipice, are 
seen the or monasteries of tho himd.s' witii flags flying 

and white-n ashed walls. 

The mid-liimalavan range, which in the southern boundary 
of Laliul, and watershed between the Cheuab and the valleys 
of the Beas and the Havi, forms a barrier which the monsoon 
currents that force tlieir way up the latter valleys cannot 
cross; and the high mountain ranges l.'etw’-een which the Chenab 
flows after it leaves Lahul form similar barriers to the west. 
The result is that Lahul enjoys an almost rainless summer 
climate, though the snowfall in winter is severe. The following 
table obtained from the Reverend A. W. Heyde, of the 
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Moravian Mission at Kjolang^ shows tlia fall registered in three 
specimen years ; — 


Year. 

j Snow (melted) f 

1 January to May | 

1 and December. | 

Rain, June to 
November. 

1884 

I 1 

1 

' 33-43 j 

1284 

1SS9 

1404 ' 

604 

ISCO (to end of August) 

1 

! laii ! 

1 1 

i 1 

17-39 


The rainfall during the summer of 1890 was the heaviest 
observed by Mr. Heyiie during a residence of more than 
thirty years in Lahnl. The above figures show the fall rogis- 
tered at Kyelang, which is in tlie Bhaga valley. In Khoksar 
Kothi, where cultivation begins in the Chandra'vallev, the rain- 
fall is somewhat heavier, as that kolhi lies under ihe llotane 
Pass, a gap of only I ii,0o3 feet elevation in a ridge of an average 
altitude of over 15,000 feet above the sea, through which 
monsoon clouds occasionally find their way from "the Beas 
valley into Lahul ; and iu the lower parts of Lalml towards the 
Chamba border there are a good many showers of rain in July 
and August. But, generally speaking, there is almost unbroken 
cloudless weather in the summer half of the year, and 
indeed up till Januar}', when the heavy falls of snow usually 
commence. In January dead winter commences, and from 
then till April the conntrv is covered with snow to a depth of 
eight or ton feet, tlio villages in the higher altitudes being 
completely submerged. Avalanches fall in spring and summer, 
and occasionally cause serinus loss of life. Many years ago a 
glacier slipped and utterly buried a village in the mouth of the 
Yocha valley, not a soul escaping. An old man who had gone 
np the inoniitain for .some purpose a day or two before the 
catastrophe i.s reported to have said on returning that liis heart 
misgave him that something was about to happen, .as he had 
seen a band of strangely-dressed people dancing and boldincr 
high revel at the top of the glaciers, who must have been lairies. 
Of course the words of the seer were set at naught. I’he cold 
even in summer is at times rendered unendurable by bitter winds, 
which usually spring up after mid-day, blowing like a hurricane 
at 3 or-l p. M., and oiity subsiding into a gentle breeze after 
the snn has set. The nights are invariably calm and quiet. 
Frosts set in towards the close of September and the rivers 
which up till then have been dirty cream-coloured floods swol- 
len by melted snow dwindle down into dashing streams of clear 
water reflecting the blue of the skies. A little later when frozen 
completely over they become the main high-way for traversing 
Lahul, the road along their banks being buried deep iu snow. 
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The mean temperature at Kardang in the valley of the 
Bhaga is given in Messrs. Schlagintweit’s tables as follows: — 


March 

... 46^ 

Fuhreuheit 

June 

... uU* 


September 

... 45° 

}i 

December 

... 29° 

> 

Year 

... 44 0* 



No better place than Kardang could have been selected 
to show the average temperature of the inhabited part of Lahul, 
but the differences of temperature are very great. In the up- 
per part of the Chandra valley near Khoksar, the snow lies 
round the villages till the end of May, whereas in the valley 
below the junction of the rivers the cultivators contrive to sow 
and reap two crops during the spring, summer and autumn. 
The air is very pure and dry. Meat once dried will keep for 
any number of years. There is very little sickness of any kind, 
and goitre appears to be unknown. 

The slopes immediately below tlie line of perpetual snow 
are covered in hollows where the snow has lain long iu the 
winter with a profusion of short rich grass and of wild dowers ; 
elsewhere they are bare and stony. There is no tree-growth 
above an elevation of about 12,000 feet above the sea, at which 
heiglit straggling stunted birches and juniper bushes are to be 
found iu places. At a height of 11,000 feet the pencil-cedar 
grows freely iu sheltered places in the Chandra ami in the 
Bliaga valleys, and there are forests of it both in the former and 
between Kyelang and Kolang in the litter. At a lower elevation 
in the Chandra and Chandra-Bliaga valleys there are a few 
forests of A'liY (['inns excelsa), and it is about the same altitude 
that the willow and poplar trees planted beside the irrigacion 
cliannels to supply fuel and fodder dourish best, bat the 
hillsides continue to be absolutely devoid of bush or tree of any 
other sort. Below Jalma, a village almost midway betw.een the 
junction of the Chandra and Bhaga streams and the Lahul- 
Clminba bordt-r the vegetation becomes somewhat thicker and 
more variegated ; the kashninlal and one or two other bnslies 
common in Kulu grow pretty thickly on the lower slopes, and 
the jam H or Himal.-iyan bird-cherry (here called kamin) begin.s 
to appear; occasionally a spreading walnut tree offers refreshing 
shade though it }ields but a woody nut, and here and there a 
hawthorn may be observed. It is not, however, till the border 
of Chamba is reached that anything resembling the forest 
scenery of Knlu is to be seen; then!/ or spruce dr (Abies 
sinithiannj begins at this point to mingle with the kail, though 
the air is stilt too dry to suit tlie tus or silver dr (Abies 
uebhiaiioj. Wild rhubarb of a fair quality grows freely 
throughout the waziri, and wild gooseberries are also plen- 
tiful, but yield a sour and unpalatable fruit. For a complete 
account of the dora and vegetable production of Labul, refer- 
ence should be made to Vol. X of the Linuean Society’s 
Journal, which contains an excellent paper npon the subject 
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by Dr. J. E. T, Aitchison, a Civil Sargeon on tlie Punjab 
Establishment and late British Joint-Commissioner at L4h. 

Laliul is not rich in minerals, but gold is found in small 
quantities in the sands of the Chandra and Chandra-Bhaga. 
There is an antimony mine, not worked at present, near the 
great Shigri glacier on the left bank of the Chandra. 

Of animal life there is even leas than there is of plant life. 
Ibex are fairly plentiful ; they graze on the lower slopes in the 
winter and spring, but retreat before the advance of the flocks of 
sheep and goats in tho summer to the rocky fastnesses towards 
the summits of the ridges. Considerable havoc has been done 
among them of recent years by the snow leopard or lynx, which 
also preys upon the sheep and even the cattle and ponies of the 
inhabitants. Burial aro also to be found, but there are few, 
if any, Uvis ammon on tho Lahul side of the Ladak border, and 
there are no wild oxen, though the yak Hot ftjrtinieunJ and tho 
hybrid yak, imported from Ladak are used for agricultural 
purposes. Brown bears are pretty numerous. Marmots abound 
on the Lingti plain, which is honey-combed with their burrows, 
and an odd rabbit-like rat may be seen occasionally among the 
boulders on the hill side. Snow pigeons are plentiful near culti- 
vation and chikor ou the hillside ; the only other game birdis the 
golind or snow pheasant which, however, is by no means common. 
Of singing birds there are none, and the great stillness is one of 
the most striking features of this Alpine tract, unbroken save 
by the sound of rushing water and the occasional thunder of an 
avalanche. Snake and other venomous reptiles are as unknown 
as in Ireland. Wlien the water in the rivers is low or where it 
lies in pools small fish are caught of excellent flavour. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HISTORY. 

Chapter II. The district of Lalml finds historic mention as early as the 

— T-+ - seventti century of our era, being alluded to as a district to the 

History.^ north-east of Kiilu by the Chinese pilgrim Hvven Tsang under 
History of Lalml. of Lo-htt-lo, which is clearly the Lho-jiul of the Tibe- 

tans and the L<'ihul of the people of Knln and other neighbour- 
ing States.* It is probable that the country was from the 
earliest times a dependency of Tibet, its population being 
niaiulv of 'I’ibetan origin, and its name, “ southern district,” afford- 
ing in itself a clear indication of its subjection in early times 
to a northern power. When the Tibetan Empire was broken 
lip in the tenth century,! Lahul was proitably included in the 
kingdom of Ladnk formed out of the wreck by a cJiieftain 
named Palgi Gan. In what manner and at wliat time its 
separation from Ladak took place, it is impossible to ascertain ; 
but tlte traditions of ilio Lahulis go to show that the separation 
is of long standing, and the following facts seem to prove that 
it took place before the second consolidation of the Ladak king- 
dom under Thsevvang Namgyal, ancestor of the last dynasty of 
kings in Ladak, which took place in A.D. 1580 or 1600. In the 
notice of the provinces acquired by him and his successor, 
Eiughi Namgyal, some time between A.D. 1580 and 1630, and 
th ose divided among his sons by the latter (given in Cutinitig- 
ham’s Ladak from historical documents preserved by the Lama) 
Lahul is never mentioned, though Zanskar and Spiti, which lie 
to the north and north-east of Lahul, and almost separate it 
from the rest of Ladak are mentioned when acquired, and also 
as forming the share of the kingdom allotted to Singhi Nam- 
gyal’s third son. It is probable that in the confusion preceding 
the re-consolidation of the Ladak kingdom by Thsewang Namgyal, 
Lahul became independent, and remained for a short time 
governed by tkdkurs or petty barons of small clusters of villages. 
Four or five of these families have survived up to the present day, 
and are still in possession of their original territories which 
they hold in jdgir, subject to payment of tribute or nazrdna. 
The tradition of a period of government by petty independent 
thdkurs is in every one’s mouth, in Lahul, and the vividness 
and particularity of the traditions show that they do not date 
from any very remote times. Mr. Lyall writes 

* Canningham. Anc, Geog., Yol. I,, p. 143. 
t Cttnniogham. 
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“ It is not likely, however, that this period of perfect 
independence was a long one, and I surmise that soon after its 
separation from Ladak, the whole of Lahul became tributary 
to the Raja of Chamba, and that the part now forming British 
Lahul was subsequently transferred from Chamba to Kulu. I 
have remarked points in one or two Lahul traditions which 
support this view, and would agree with the account given by 
the present representative of the Kulu Raja’s family, according 
to which his ancestor in the seventh generation. Raja Bidhi 
Singh, acquired Lahul from Chamba. There is no reason, I 
think, to doubt the correctness of the account as to time, and 
it bxes the date of the first acquisition of British Lahul by Kulu 
at about 200 years ago. The Rajas of tdiamba must have 
conquered the country before A.D. 1600, or Thsewang Namgyril 
would have annexed it to Ladak, but they must have governed 
through the thdkurs and interfered very little, or there would 
be clearer traces of their seventy or eighty years’ rule in the 
Lahul traditions. As I have said before, I believe the Kulu 
Raja’s account to be correct as to time ; but the explanation 
given in it, that Bidhi Singh got Lahul as dower with a 
prince.ss of the Chamba family, is generally discredited as a 
boastful attempt to increase the honour of the family by the 
invention of an alliance to which the Raja of Chamba would 
never have condescended. Moreover, it seems quite opposed to 
all custom for a Hindu Raja to give territory as dower with a 
daughter, and the story is not told by the people, who, if asked, 
say that they imagine Lahul must have been forcibly annexed. 
No doubt that was the case, and from that time the history of 
Lahul is included in that of the Kulu principality. Budh or 
Bidhi Singh was son of Raja Jaggat Singh, who was a contem- 
porary of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, and the date of the 
acquisition may therefore be placed approximately at 1 700 A.D.” 

It would appear, however, that subsequently to this the 
Ldhulis continued to pay a small annual tribute to Ladak, pro- 
bably to avert forays and to keep the roads open for trade. 
Indeed the Lahulis, without orders, continued to pay this 
tribute to the governor at Leh up to 1 862, when our Govern- 
ment, being informed of the fact, prohibited its payment in 
future. Moorcroft saj^’*^a his travels that four villages in 
Lahul in his time (A. D. i820) paid revenue to the Gialpo of 
Ladak, though they acknowledged military fealty to the Raja 
of Kula. He mentions that Thakur Dbaram Singh, of Kyelang, 
was then the officer in charge of the country, and was treated with 
profound respect by the people. Mr. Lyall says : “ This I 
can well believe, as I have never seen deeper respect shown 
anywhere to any one than was shown to his son, Thakur Tdra 
Chand, the late wazir, by the LAhulis when I first knew them.” 
Lahul passed under British rule in 1846, together with Kuln, to 
which it was subject. 
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CUAriElJ III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A— STATISTICAL. 

Tlio population of L'lliul accordinir to tli3 census of 1891, 
is 0,982, sliowino a deii.-^ity of 2 G souls jier .squiiro mile of total 
ai'eti, but of i,300 souls per square mile of cultivaition. The 
latter figure is reiuarkable in view ftf the fact that alfliougli a 
certaiu atiiouut of food-grain is imported into Laluil from the 
south there is also some o.vjto. t northw.trds towards Tibet as 
also a considenihle .sale of the local produce to trad“r.s, shep- 
herds and otlier summer visitors to tho ti’act. The facttliat the 
whole of the cultivation is irrigated and that the harvt?sts are 
therefore very secure may ex{ilain how the population is able to 
subsist on relatively sucii a small cultivated area ; it is also the 
case that the natives of these cold and sterile tracts eat lighter 
meals than tho Hindus of the lower hills. 

The returns of population according to the enumerations of 
18G8 and 1881 were, respectively, 5,970 and 5,7G0. But in the 
latter year the population was not enumerated until the passes 
into Laliul opened after tho melting of the snow in May or June, 
and it is probable that before the enumerators commenced their 
work a number of people who 1ml spent the winter at their 
homes had left, and so were not counted, while others who had 
wintered in Kuiu and been counted there had returned and 
were re-counted. In 1891 tho census of Lahul was taken 
simultaneously with that of the rest of India by enumerators 
belonging to the country ; the passes had been closed, and 
ingress and egress were barred, and so the actual population 
wintering in Lahul was counted fully, and there was no double 
encmeration. The increase of 122 as compared with the figures 
of 1881 may be taken as sliowing^Jhab there has been no 
decrease in the population, but for the above reasons it throws 
no real light on the rate of increase. A large proportion of the 
Lahulis, but a proportion which varies much from year to year, 
spend the winter in Kuln Proper, and it is almost impossible to 
gauge the real population of the tract. 

Tho returns of 1891 show an average of 118 families or 574 
persons per 100 inhabited houses, and of 434 persons per 100 
families. The houses are capacious, and generally contain more 
living-rooms than those of Kuln and Saraj. 

The women outnumber the men in the proportion of 108 to 
100 — apecularity which was observed both at the census of 1881 
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and at tliat of 1891, and whiuli is probably due to tlie coldness Chapter III, B. 

of the climate as expLaincd in paragraph 7i).j of Mr. Jbbetson's „ . , 

- ‘ rot Social and Bell- 

gious Life. 


Punjab Census Report. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AUD RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


“ The houses in Lahiil are very different in appearance Housesandfumi- 
froin those of Kuin or Kangra; tliej’ are two and sometimes 
three storeys high with fl.at roof.s ; the lower storey is occupied 
by the cattle, hoc.-^es, sheep and g-oats ; the upper one contain.s 
the rooms lived in bv the family.” The mot.s are composed of 
rafters of pencil or bine pirn- when such timber is procurable, 
and elsewhere of birch, witli short crosS-rafters of bindiwood 
and a coping of faggots bound tightly together. 

"Ordinarily the iipner storey consists of an interior or 
winter room, an outer or summer ro an, and a verandah room 
open on the fourtli side. In this verandah stands the loom; 
inside will be found large corn-chests made of slate* set in 
wooden frames, large stone howls from Iskardo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripo<l or pot stand, some wooden 
dishes, and a feiv earthen pots, fi'om Kiilii. Many pack-saddles 
for sheep and gnats tire stieued aliout, and a few blankets 
iiud thick sheep skin coats Imng on the walls. Small holes in 
the wall serve the purpose both ot windows and chimneys : 
hed-stea-ls are unknown. Grass is stticked on the loof, and 
wood for fuel insiile. 'I'liis a fair description of a house in 
the upper vallej s of Lahul ; in the lower villages the rooms 
are larger and better ventilated. In Gdra many of the houses 
are built titgctlier in one hlo(-k with connecting passages, by 
which comniunicatiori is kept up in the winter without going out, 
which, when the show is very deep, may be scarcely possible. 

Making thread is the cliief occupation in winter ; cii fine days 
the loom is brought out, and s-ome weaving done. Both men 
and women work the loom.” 

The daily meals are usually three in number. Early in the Food, 
morning pancakes made from buckwheat flour are eaten, and at 
midday porridge of barley flour mi.xed with dried buckwheat 
leaves is partaken of. 'I’ho evening meal consists of buckwheat 
cakes eaten with meat or soup when procurable or with curds. 

Wheat flour is also used sometimes instead of buckwheat, but 
it is for the manufacture of beer fchhang) that wheat is gene- 
rally reserved, tlie ferment used being tlie phup described in 
Part II of the Gazetteer. Another .sort of chhang is brewed 
from rice and barley, and a sort of whisky is also distilled from 
barley which is drunk in its rawest form, and is never allowed 
time to matiwo. Cattle are not slaughtered now-a-days (except 
jierlmps in some villages at the head of the Bhaga valley, and 
there it is done with the greatest secrecy) ; hut five or six sheep 

* Very ii n j .f i.i ‘ >[ I'n is to be liai in L;UiuI, tbe quarry is in Gliiihhu^ 

Kutlii on L‘ie mid- Uini ilayan range. 
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Chapter III, B. nre killed in each lionse at the beirinning of the winter j the 
. . ’j-p.v. Sesh dries, and will then keep good for any number of years : 

^'g^US^Life- ^ ohler tlie meat, the greater the delicacy to the taste of a 

Lahnli. All the people of Liihnl will cat sheep that have died 
a natmni death ; and Dagis will eat dead cows and hnllock ; 
blit it is said that the IJesis will not. Green food is never 
cultivated, though many wild plants an;l lierbs are eaten as 
vegefable.s. Potatoes were introiiueed by the missionaries, and 
are now grown in considerable quanlity 

DresgofLahnl. The dress of the men is miuh the same as that worn in 

Kuln, the only difference being that the coat is longer and of 
thicker and darker cloth, f.nd that trousers are always worn; 
they carry few or no ornaments. The women wear long robes 
or coats with sleeves, made of a thick, dark-brown woollen 
stuff, and generally trousers or thick gaiters as well. The robe 
is secured at the waist with a sasli or girdle, from the back of 
which depend two strings of biiiss beads with small brass bells 
attached to the ends of them fpho/onfsnj . The women general- 
ly go bare-hetided. The hair is giithered into plaits tlie ends 
of which are collected at the centre of the top of the liead, and 
secured there by a saucer-shapoil silver ornament fkyir-hyir. 
tsaj w hich sometimes has a turquoise set in the middle of it. 
The oars are over-loaded with large silver rings, and necklaces 
are also worn, but the display of ornaments is very mueli less 
than in Kiiln. Instead of the kyir-hyir-isa a few women in 
the liigher villages wear the perak or crimson cloth pigtail, 
stiidded with turquoises which is the distinctive head-diess of 
married women in Spiti and Ladak. It is not ea.sy at first to 
distinguisli a Lahnli nun, if young, from a lad, as they shave 
their heads and dress like men. 

Amusements. Horse-racing and shooting with the long bow aro amuse- 

ments common to both Lahnl and Spiti, and are practised at 
meetings held at particular seasons. Piizes are given at the 
races, and the rider of the last horse is subjected to a good deal 
of ridicule and practical joking. The target at an arcliery meet- 
ing consists generally of a pillar of snow with a leaf for a bull’s 
eye. The archers excite themselves by treating the pillar as 
an effigy of some traditional tynant, and cry out “let the liana 
of Ghushal have it in tlie goitre” or “give the Kardang naplang 
one ill the eye.” Stakes of cash or grain are shot for. Both 
Spiti men and Lahnlis have almost .-ilways got dice about them 
with which they amuse themselves hy gambling at odd moments. 
Evening parties are common enougli, at wliich much chdng or 
beer is drunk, and men and women dance a kind of quadrille 
or country dance together in a very bri^k and lively fasbion to 
the music of flageolets and tambourines played by tlio Beduf. 

Cnstoms and eere- The best general account of the S 'cia! customs of the 

Will be found m General Cunningham’s Laddk ; hut m 
iages, funerals, Ac. Liahul the practice ot the present day will be found to differ in 
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some details. The religions ceremciiy consists in aliru'st all Chapter III, B. 

cases in the simple reading’ of nraxers or passap-es from the _ . 

holy books by nitimn, while the whole coiiipa: y of men and ^^ous'ljife* 

women sit round with clasped hands ami down-ca-t c) e.“, and Custams aiid 

repeat the verses after tiie hiina The social celebiation of cerotnonies con- 

all these events consists niainly t.-f feasts in «ldcdi much chhiim/ "ccted with hiitlis, 

is drunk. In Jjahiil the decisive point in the negotiation |,j,. funerals 

a hetrothal is the ticceptaiico or letusal of a pot.of clihi'nig sent 

to the ftither of the briiic : if he drinks, the alfair is settled 

without more words. It is cnstoinaiy to many ^<'HIlg, women 

being generally between fifteen and twenty years of age 

t’linningham’s Ladtik, page 289). Monogamy is tin' general 

rule, but it is not uncommon for a rich landowner to liave more 

V. ivos than one. Polyandry or the taking to wdfe of one woman 

by several brothers, is a recogniz>'d institution, and is viry 

general; the object is to prevent tlie division of e.-fates. When 

asked to defend this refiulsive cwsto n they say that their 

holding.s are too small to divide, and that experience .shows 

them that it is impossible for two si.steis in law, with separate 

husbands and fainiiies, to live together, whereas two or more 

brothers with a common wife can agree. 

Sir James Lyall mentions a case which came before him 
in which one of two hrothers living in polyandiy miicli wished 
to separately marry a giil by whom he had had an illegitimate 
child, but the wife of the family objected strongly, claiming 
both brothels as husbands, and relusing to admit another 
woman into the household, and slie eventually prevailed. 

The custom of primogeniture prevails in the fhdkur’s fami- Cnsioni of inheii. 
lies of Lahul. On the death of the fatlier tlie eldest son in Lalmi. 

succeeds. As long as his brothers live with him, they' are 
maintained and called little thdkun’, bat when tliey .‘^et up 
house for themselves, they get a small allotment ot c/iuhpan, 
under the name of dotoenziiig or younger son’s land, upon 
which they have to maintain themseleves. After lapse of two 
or three generations the descendants of younger sons become 
like other landholders, and have to do some .'-ervice or pay some 
rent to the thdkur. Among the subordinate landholders all 
sons are considered entitled to equal shares of their fatliei's 
holding but in practice they seldom divide, and live on with 
wife, land, house and chattels in common. In Pattan, where 
the Hindu element prev'ails in tlie population, and where the 
holdings are somewhat larger an 1 more piodnctive, many 
brothers have married separately, and divid-d house and lauds. 

A very few have done so in Uaia and Hangloi also. In sui ii 
families the custom which lias hitliei to prevailed, with regard 
to inheritance of the slmres of brother.s who d'o wiihont i.ssiie, 
is quite clear; such share has always gone to ihc hrothers with 
whom the deceased lived in uiiiscii, or lo Ids iss'ie, to the 
eXclosion of all claim on the part of the separuleii branch of 
the family. The most exceptional point in the custom of 
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Cliapter III, B. inheritance prevailing in Liihnl is the fact that, in default of 
. — T sons, a daughter succeeds ta her fathci’s whole e.state in 

pi'^ference to nephews or other mala kii'ismen, provided that, 

Cnrtomsof inheri- her father’s deatli, sh-j lias not married and settled 
Unce of Lahal. down to live on her husband’s holding away from home. If 
she is married and living with iier husL'and in lier fatherhs 
house, she succeed and if she is unniarried, she can hold for 
life as a maid, or can at any time marry and take her husband 
to live with her. Supposing siicli a husband and wife to die 
without is'iue, it appeal s to be dor.biful who would have the 
best claim to succeed them; whether the next of kiu to the 
wife or to the husband. But it is agreeil that the survivor of 
the two might lawfully give tho estate to any member of either 
of the two families. 

Funeral castom. Corpses are ordinal ily burnt, and ti e ashes thrown into a 

river, or itiadc into a figure of the deceased, and deposited 
in a chorten or pyramidical cenotaph in the cas.,* of great men. 

Religion. In Kulu Proper the population is Hindu with scnrcfdy an 

exception. In Spiti the only ladigion is Buddhism. In Lahul 
there is a mixture of Hinduism aiid Buddhism, the latter 
prevailing in ti:e village of the Chandra and the Bhaga and 
the former in l^attan, the vailey ot t};e Cliandra-Biiiiga. At 
tlie ceiisns of I8S1, however, which was taken by Jlindu enumera- 
tors despatched from Kiilu, practically the entire population 
was returned as Iliiidu. In 18itl h cal enumerators were 
appointed, and of the inhabitant.s 4,092 were returned as Ilindils 
and as Buddlii.-ts This return is ])robab!y correct for 

the valley of the Chaiidra-Bliag-a in which Hindui-sm is the 
prevailing religion is the most populous of the thiee valleys. 
But neither Buddidsin nor Hiiiduisin exists in a state of puritv. 

The Buddhism of "We have already seen liow largcli’, so soon as we enter 
the Punjab Himala- the Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains liecoines impregnated 
with the demonology of the mountuiu trikes. A similar fate 
befell Buddhi.sin in the nicuntain ranges of Central Asia. To 
the mysticism, with winch the north.ci ii .'■cliool liad already 
clothed the original simple creed, li ive been atlded the magic 
and devil-worship of the Tanttas and the impuro cult of The 
female principle or fSakti, til! the exi.'-tiiig svstmn is a super- 
stition rather than a religmii. As in India the Brahmans Itave 
declared all the ancient village lli/iliwifi and dt-vis to he only so 
many different foims of Mahadeo :ind Parhati, sq Jq Tibet the 
luvids have craftily’ grafted into their system all the ancient 
gods and spirits of the toimcr inhabitants. Hence, thono-h 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion <4 llie cnnntrv, vet the 
poorer people still make their offerings to their old divinities, 
the gods of the hills, the woods an I rli.-' The following 

are some of tiie chis.ses of deities which are worshipped under 
distinct Tibetan nanie.s ; iilouiitaiii Cals, P, ver Gods, Tree 
Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and Huuse Gods. Tho’mvsti- 
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cal system of the Tantrists has been enr^raf^’*! the Buddhism Chapter HI, B. 

of Nepal and Tibet, and tl:e pictures of ‘lie prevailing sects gonial and Reli- 

are filled with representations of tlie destroying gions Life- 

Isivara and of liis hlood-drinking spnur-e,’ ivliilo the esoteric The Baddhism of 

doctrines indnde the filtliy svstein of Buddl'a Saktis, or female the Punjab Hima. 

energies of the Pancha Dhy.ini Buddhas-., iJ» "’^lich X\\e yoni or 

female symbol, plays a prominent part. The Kali is daily 

deprecated in the religious service of tlie temples, t trumpets 

made of human thigh bones are used, and (j>ff<3'iiigs are made 

to the Buddhas in which even meat is include'^) though one of 

the precepts most rigidlv insisted on hy Gaut^"^‘’' ® regard 

for animal life. 'I'lie prio-sts foretell events; determine lucky 

and unlucky times, ami pretend to regulate ti*“ future destiny 

of the dying, threatening the niggard with promising 

heaven, er even eventually tlie glory of a Biuf*^^’;’’ liberal. 

Their great hold upon the people is thus from their 

gross ignorance, their superstitions, and tlnT''' fears ; they are 
fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy enchantments, in 
the existence of malevolent spirits, and V|a tl'e superhuman 
sanctity of the lamns as their only protecyO^^ against them. 

The lamas are therefore constantly exort^®^® magicians 
sharing no doubt very often the credulity the people, but 
frequently assisting faith in their stiperbl^'^^’^ faculties by 
jugglery and fraud. 1 

Prayer has been reduced to a mechanicj®'! operation, and 
the praying-wheel is a triumph of the TibP^^ genius j; It 
consists of a cylinder turning' on an axis and ^containing sacred 
texts and prayers, or sometimes gibberish, w;*®®® only merit is 
that it has a sort of rhythm. It is made of 
pocket wheel to be turned on the hand as on'® walks along, to 
the common -wheel of the village, which is .turned by water, 
and prays for the community in general. E^ch revolution is 
equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained In the cylinder. 

Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at thd corners of the 
houses, and answer a similar purpose as they lA^p in the wind. 

Every village has its mnni or stone dyke, somellinies nearly half 
a mile long, on which are flung small pieces o.^ slate inscribed 
with mystic formula). The^e slabs are votivl® offerings from 
ail classes of people for tlie attainment of '^onie particular 
object. Does a childless man wish for a soiq^j n. merchant 


^ The imapie of IsD ara haa n, snake round his waist, 


or a sword in his ri;^Iifc hand, and is trainplin;? liumau bei,^ 
He is reproseuted as fr.uitic with nntrer. his eyes staring, h 
mouth wide open, and his whole body surrounded by flami. 
blood-red colour, and wears a necklace of skulls 
surmounted by skulis and the holy thundeibolt, while with 
a cup of blood to her mouth. A circle of liames surrounds 

t This sendee is descriiied at lenirtli in Chapter X 
Ladiik j it bears no little losemblunce to the ceremonies of 
Church. 

J The praying wdieel is poculiar to Tibet, where it wi 
least as early as 400 A. D. 


^^arries a tlainderbolfc 
.^3 beneath his feet. 
^ nostrils dilated, Ids 
spouse is of a 
her riSkt hand is a sceptre 
her left she carries 
jcr body. 

II of Cunningham’s 
ho Komaii Catholic 
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Chapter III, B. about to travel J ^oes 


Social and Beli- 
gpoas Life. 

The Buddhism of 
the Ponjab Hima- 
layas. 


for a good harvest 


Religious cere- 
monies connected 
with agriculture. 


fields have been p 
all the fields, prec^ 


j , a husbandman look 

pr a shepherd for the safety of his flocks 
during the severity H winter? Each goes to a lama and 
purchases a slate deposits carefully on the village 
mani, and returns li®“® confidence that his prayer will 

be heard. These must always be left on the right hand, 

and people will ma^® considerable detours in order to do so. 
Small shrines are d^'seted in the fields to propitiate the deities 
and obtain an abun*^^®^ harvest. 

“ The Lahul?® observe certain ceremonies of a religious 
nature in connect*®® "''*'** *'^® cultivation of their fields. A 
lama -who underat^®*^® **'® hook, names the auspi- 

cious day in whief ploughing should be commenced (this day 
falls always betwi^® dth and 22nd of May). After the 
j )ughed and sown, a procession goes round 
ded by one or two lam ia and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large 
religious books on t®®**" hacks ; this done, the whole company 
sits°down in the fie“? ^he villages, and feasts on cakes 

and chJidng supplie**^ jointly by all the landnolders. All this is 
done to secure the sprouting up of the seeds sown } after that 
the water-course f*^*" **’ciguting the fields is repaired, on which 
occasion a sheep is offered up to the lha which is supposed to 
have special care the water-course. Again, as soon as the 
seeds have sprout)®^' another ceremony is performed ; this con- 
sists in sticking branches of the pencil cedar here and 

there in the field, burning incense, while some member^ of 
the familv sit dovf ®®*’ drink a little, and murmur some 
This is f ® ensure that each grain which has sprung up 
I produce many ears. When the fields are 
it or sheep is killed in honour of the lha ; in 
several villages h ^rse-races are held at the same time. Till this 
festival of the ri] grain has been celebrated, nobody i.s 

allowed to cut gri *®® ®‘’ ‘'*'“7 green thing with a sickle made of 
iron, as in such c^®®.^^® field-god would become angry and send 
frost to destroy injure the harvest. If, therefore, a Labnli 
wants grass befof*^® harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with 
sickle made of tl®® sheep, or tear it off with 

the hand. luf'rac-’*'®®® *^'® *’®^® ''^ere formerly severely punish- 
ed ; at present a ‘ ®^, ,®®® y*’ rupees suflBces, which goes 

into the pocket t‘®' oi" village headman. The iron 
sickle is used as '*'®®® ''^® harvest has been declared to bo 

commenced by t*^3® performance of the sacrifice.*^ 

The followir description of the religion of Lahul was 
written at Mr. Myall’s request by the lieverend Mr. Heyda 
in November His long residence among the people, by 

whom he is mne^fi respected, and his great knowledge of their 
language and ct ensure its accuracy 

“ The religion 01 ‘ ^ time, and is still, essentiallT 

Buddhism. It is, ly ^^®ver, dimcalt to ascertain at Trbat time this religion wag 


prayers 

may prosper aud / - . - . 

nearly ripe, a got|^ sheep is killed in^ 
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introduced, as there do not exist any historical doeumenfs in Lahul itself, Chapter III, B. 

and little reliance can be placed upon the vague traditions preserved by 

even the best informed men, such as Thaknr Tara Chand%nd others, from' Social aud RbU- 

their •accounts however, it miy be gathered that long ago the ‘kings of ' gioUS Lite. • 

Ladak or rather .a . br^raQli of the family (which at that time reigned * HevdVs ac 

over* Gage and- some other provinces of Lndak), exercised a* great influence 

in the matter, and 'were zealously engaged in propagating and establish- 

ing the Buddlfist religion, especially in Lahul.' When, under their rule,' crimes ‘ • 

nr smaller offences had been committed by Labulfs, the offenders w^re punished 

by making them build religious monuments. Thus, ibr instance, all the n^nig 

and many of the. '?/i/iod#ens which are. so common by the road-sides in L4hul 

were ociginaUy built in accordance with a sentence by convicted- offenders in 

expiation of their misdeeds.* According to Csoma-de-Karas and others, Bud- 

dhi&m was established in Tibet in the seventh century of our era,+ and from 

thenee and Laddk it WiS*no doubt introduced into Spiti and Lahul, but probably 

to a'smaU’exteut only up ter the time of the kfng of Guge before mentioned. .1 

am unable to fix the date when the Guge chiefs ruled over Kdrja (the Tibetan 

name for Lahul), the native accounts being too uncertain. . . • ■ % 

^Vithbut doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Lahul before 
Buddhism got hold of the pe<iple, and the latter has not been able to suppress 
it entirely. That early religion of Lahnl is still known under the name of 
Lung-pa-'chhoi, that is, theyeligion of the galley. When it was flourishing many 
bloody, and even human, sacrifices seem to have been regularly offered op to 
certain Ihd, that is, goeft or evil spirits, residing in of near old pencil cedar trees, * 

rocks, caves, (fee. This^crnel custom disappeared gradually ^rer the doctrine 
of the Bufldhists had influeifced for.a time the minds of the people. There is 
a sti5ry which X shall ‘ relate, as It seems to show that this was the case : Near 
the Tillage o£ Kyelang a targe, dry-poiici! cedar was standing till last year, when 
we felled it for fire-wocid: the story g'»e9 that* before this tree, in ancient times, 
a child of eight years old was anuoally sacrificed to make the spirit who resided 
in it well-disposed towards the inhabitants of ICyelang. The children seem to . ' • 

have been supplied in torn by the different families of the village. It happened 
one year to be a widou^ ^ho had to give up an opiy child of the required age 
of eight years. The day before* ber onty one was, to betaken from her she 
was cjying loudly, when a travelling Xima from Tibet met her, and asked the 
cause of her distress. Having heard her story the lama said ; * Well 1 will go 
instead of your child,’ He did so, but did not allow himself to be' killed ; ‘ the 
f-pirlt must kill me himself if he wattts human flesh,’ said he, so saying-he site 
himself down befi>re the tree -and waited for a long time but as the demon 
made no attack on* him, he became angry, took down from the tree rhe eigi.^ 
and effigies, ‘and fhrew them into the Bhaga «river, teljinsr the people not to 
sacrifice any more’ human beings, which' advice wa^ followed’ from, that time 
forward. The, demon fled and settled on the top of the 5oko Pass, where it ‘ 
still dweHabndor the name of the Kyelang Ihd or god of Kyelang, getting now 
only the annual sacrifice of a sheep supplied' by the shepherd?*. In the time 
.whea the Lung^pa-chhoi was the only reirgion that existed in the valley, there 
were doubtless more places in Lahul w'here human beings were immolated to 
supposed gods and .evil* spmta* At present, near not a few villages sheep* and 
goats are yeai^y killed and offered op (contrary to the precepts, of Buddhfsra)* 
to evil-disposed Zhd.*, and it may be that animals have now taken the place of 
men. ’ • - . 

“ Long after the introduction of the fiuddhiat religioh into Lahul, Hindus, 
immigrated from Kangra, Kiilu, Charaba, <fec., but not in large numbers. One, 
two or more of them at a time settled as strangers among the tolerant Buddhists.' 
chiefly in the Chandra-Bh^ga valley. They seem to have been Hindus of both 


*'Kmdni is a long, low and broad wall or dyke of dry stone masonry covered .witb 
slabs or roUnd smooth pebbles,' on which the prayer Om mdni padme horn la carved. Some 
in Spiti are near half a rnile in length. . A ckhodteti is a,tall pyramidical monument, dedicated 
to Budflha, or containing the ashes of som^Buddhist saint or holy man. The carved stones on 
.the indniM are made by the monks in thh winter. They selllmany to persons who wish to place 
•one or more upon a mefi** in fulfilment of a vow, or in support of a prayet. ilr. Heyde means 
that the offender built the walls, not that they pat the carved stonea on, them. Prayer-wheels 
tamed 'by water are commonly to be seen outside \ illages in Lahul and Spiti, 

t -Great Tibet ought tjo be read" for Tibet, for iiv Ladakh or Western Tibet Buddhi.sm 
appears to have been established many centuries before. General Cunningham puts its firat 
introduction into Ladak at B. C. 240, and us first firm esiabliehment thereat some time 
during the first century before Christ. 
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Chapter. Ill, B. 

Social and Eeli- 
gious Life. 

Mr. H eyde’s ac- 
count of the' Eud- 
dhism of Lahul. 


high and low castes j some of them came fire, six or more generations ago, 
oth^’S later. Not a few of them, I was told, had been bad characters, who, having 
committed murder or theft, or run away «ith other people’s wires, Ac., fled 
into the then obscure Lahul in order to escape punishment. ’Pile regular and 
frequeut commerci-il intercourse wnich the Lahulis hare always maintained 
with the neighbouring liimlu provinces ami the iiiflitenco of the.se immigrated 
Hindus hare t.lwaya hail some .Uinduising effect on the religion of Lahul, but 
this became stiil more the case whbn the province was governed for a time by 
the-Hindn Eajas of Kulu. It was probably then that the Lahuiis commenced 
to pitotess to keep caste, denieclthat they were in the habit of eating heef, 
&c . ; their mode of dres.-ing also underwent some change ; the round cap worn 
by the natives of Kulu iasaid to hare come into general use in Lahnl at this 
time. ' 


Regarding religion the Lahuiis may be divided into four classes*; (1), 
pure Buddhists ; (2)-, pure Hindus ; (3) a class w'ho profess both Buddhism and 
Hinduism’; f4), Lohars and Shipfs or Dagis. 

“ The Lohars consider themselves of a higher caste than the Shipfs, but 
hotlrare said by the other Lahuiis to have no religion at all; still they have 
certain rites 'whicn-are performed in chses of sickness, burials, *c. Fur instance, 

I was present .one day l.v the sick bed of a- Lobar, and saw a Shioi prufess to ■ 
charm away the disease bjt ■ biting off the ears and tearing to pieces with his- 
.teeth a black kid which bad been previously shot with a gun. The Shipfs eat 
beef ppenlj-, while the Lohars say they do not at all. 

Those who profess both Buddhism and Hinduism live in the villages, on 
both banks of the Chandra- Bhaga from Giku Ghnntal downwards. They 
maintain two or three small (/inyids’ (monasteries), and abjure beef even that • 
of the yak. In cases of sevdre illness, Ac., they call in Idmds and Brahmans, 
who perform their respective rites at one and the same time ; their leaning is 
Stronger towards Buddhism than Brahmanism. . . ‘ 


‘ The pure Hindus are only found in a few viljages on both banks of the 
Chandra- Bhaga; nearly all of them are recognized in Lahul, Kulu, &o., as a 
set of lowBrahmaus. Occasionally they will drink a cup of tea with the Bud- 
dhists and their half-brethren, but, as a rule, they refrain from eating with 


... W.u...-unu-ua3 t-oniiKya 1 nauDa=.''angyas— Buddha), before which a* 
lama daily bains iiice.use, and places offerings of dried and fresh flowers, grain 
and water, and burns a lamp tbroiighout the year. In several of these monas- 
teries there are to be found a .number of religious books. Besrde's Sangvas 
\ reverence IS paid by the Lahul, Spiti, Lad.ak, and Tibet Buddhists^ in 

at Tri L ‘^’‘*le<l.Chanre-zig or Pr.agopa in Tibetan (worshipped 

at Tiiluknath), and 1 adma Bani, commonly called Lobpon in ’Tibetan who is 
rever^ at the lake of Rawalsir in Mandi. Both males and females’ of the 
Buddhists make fr^^pient pilgn, naves tb Triiokitath’ and Bawalsir. In. honour 

number of annual festivals 
at winch a grea . deal ol chhang (an intoxicating drink made from barlev) is 
constrrned by both Itxinag and laymen. 

. All oahiili lumis belong to the Drukhpa sect ; many of them are married 
and pos.ses6 houses and fields, and onlv live part of the winter in the monasteries 
-A.lmo,i every house coiitaip.s a small family chapel, in which Sangyas is the 

'‘Irer.dy said, tbeie are a great many spirits or demons known as Ihds 
who are suoposud to dwell in trecB n.nlro r.1 ii, i -n ‘■uuwn as mas, 


' Sreg nt 2 chkat,t 


' D j no 


p of the first Buddhist eommaadments. 
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Social and Reli- 
gions Life. 

Mr. Hevde’s ac- 
count of the Bud- 


die by a fall from rocks or otherwise, but this is done secretly. When at Qhapter III) B. 
Kyelang a calf happens to die in the morning, it pemSins w'here it fell the 
whole day, nobody to.uching it; but the dead body disappears certainly daring 
the night. ' You See many bones, especially during winter, of such animals 
lying about near the Tillnge.s, but dead asses and ponies only are left to the 

eagles and foxes. Slanghtering i/dis during winter is still practised at Darcha, 

■ Eerig and other villages above Kyelang, bnt it is done very secretly, and nobody of Lahul 

will acknowledge the fact. There is a small temple with the image ol n ihd 
near Yanample. Every third year a j/dlt is sacrificed there, the victim btiug 
snpplied in turn by all the kothls of Lahul. This coptom dates from the tipie 
of the Kulu Rajas, who (as the god is said to be the same as that of the Diingri 
temple near Mapali, in Kiilu) ordered that one buffalo was to be offered (aa 
at Dungri) every third year. Since Lahnl has become. British territory, 
yaks have- taken the place of buffaloes. The Shipis eat the flesh of the saerifioad 
yak. 


“As there are in Lahul at least three religions, which have influenced each 
other in many ways for a long time, the manners and customs of the Lahnh'a 
*Bre of a very varied and mixed description, and it is diflBcult to ascertain whers 
many of them originated. With regard to sobriety, veracity, fidelity to the 
marriage tie, and in other ways, the morals, both of the Buddhtsts and half 
Buddhists of Lahul, are deplorably looae, but nevertheless they stick to their 
dtfferent religions with a tenacity that gives till now little hape for the spread 
of Christianity among them.”* 

The largest and inost noted monastery in Laliul is that of Monaste’ri a s or 
G4ru Gbantal' which stands on a mountain above the point of Lahul. 

confluence. oE the Chandra and Bhaga rivers. 'J’he number of 
.regular monks attached to it' is small, and most of them bejong 
by birth to .Laddk or other-foreign countries. A tribute of 
file value of Us. 30, half ip cash and half in gooos, is sent 
every year by tbe abbot to the abbot of the Tugua monasteiy 
in Lddak, who forwards ’it with other tribute on lii.s oi.ii 

• account to that of Kangri Donjan', near the Man&arowar lake 
ill' Chinese Tibet, whence it goes in the ..same way to the 
monastery of Pangtaug Dechihling in Bhutan {alias LoJ, of 
which the abbot bears the title of Nawang Namgyal. Tins 
dignitary seems as head of the mother- monastery, to be 
ex-n^cio the- head of the order to which all of them belong, for 
the other abbots were all appointed by au order giveunn bis 
name, and relieved in the same way at the exjiirv bf their term 
cf office ; the chain of afiiliation by whicli the different monas- 
teries were connected seems to be traceable to the history 
of their gradual foundation by raissiunaries .sent out from each 
centre. But the fact of Ladak haviiifr come into the dominion 
of a Bindn. prince (the Maharaja of Kashmir) appears to have 

• weakened the autliority of the Nawang Narngyal, for of lata 
years a mere-deputy of the Ladak abbot has acted as head’ 
of the Guru Ghantdl monastery. All the landholders of Lahul, 
excepting a few Brdhmans, pay a fee of Jfe 1 ,ir thereabouts, 
to this monastery on the death of a memher of il.e household. 


* Mr. Lyall ^rrites “ The very toleraoce of the Boti race in religious matters I 
think,* be one obstacle to their conversion. In the Sunday services of the mission honwe 
I saw an ’old and learned lama, who living there co assist Mr. .Teschki in iiis Tilietan 
studies, join in the hymns and responses with great zeal and fervour. I do not tbinkthat 
either he or his friends saw anything inconsistent in his so doing, though he liad-nor the 
\ekst mtentioo of becoming a convert to Chnstianity. Ail woi-ship ss good, seemed to oe 
his motto. 
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.In the autumn the or'treasurei', with some of the 

monastery tenants in attendance, goes through the whole 
country, and collects'from every holding a cu.stomaiy fee culled 
dwfcri, consisting of one pdih. of barley. In the spring a gryat . 
festival takes place, known as the Ghantal Tchacha, at which 
all comers are fed for one day. A long train of pilgrims may 
be seen engaged in making the circle on foot of the holy • 
mountain, — a work of much religious efficacy, as it ought to 
he, seeing that it involves a trndge of about eighteen miles 
and an ascent and descent of several thousand feet.. ISJr. Lyall * 
wrote :-r- _ . . 

“The third grand Zdtna of Tibet* visited Lajiul while I was there in 1867, 
inspecting the tconaateries and giving liis benediction, to the 'people at place'^ 
where he halted. He travelled in quaintly-shaped, bright-coloured tents carried 
on yd'ks^ with a considerable retinue of monks. 1 saw him seated; oh a throne 
or platform built op in the open air, dressed in a mitre and silken canonicals, 
extraordinarily like these Worn byT^omah Catholic prelates. The monks formed 
a lane in front of the throne, u|? which the Lahnlis, advanced in the most, 
reverential manner to receive the blessing, and a bit of silk to be woriSj I 
believe, as a talisman. After backing out of the presence, they made the circle 
of the throne, praying aloud as they w^alked, 1 saw one pbor m’an present a 
pony, 30 the value of th'e offerings mast have been considerable/^ . 

• There i.s another monastery above the village of Kyelang 
at which a sort of miracle play is enacted annually by the Jamas ■ 
in the month of June. The perforrhers wear ricU dresses of 
Chinese silk; and the orchestra of drums and cymbals is jed by 
the abbot of the moqasfcery clad in his robes and mitre. The 
acting consists entirely of pantom-ime and dsinci ug. except that • 
a chorus is occasiohally chanted. The solemnity of the procoed- 
ings is relieved by the action of- a clown who ap'peark now on 
the stage (an open - space in front -qf the monastery) and now- 
. among the audience performing buffoon tricks and pursuing 
obstre.porous smalt boys. 

Several circumstances mark the change from Buddhist 
■Raugloi (the Chandra valley) , to Hiodu Patfan (the. valley 
of the Chandra-Bbaga). In the- the absence of caste . 

feeling makes hospitality an easy -virtue, and quests are enter- 
tained in the private honsesof their hosts. Injthe latter, every- 
bamfet has one or more dharmsdlds, single-roomed edidees, 
open in front built by the villagers for the reception of travellers. 
Temples to devtds and dcr?'» and to enake-gods are frequent in 
Pattan, though almost entirely wanting in Gara and Rangloi. 
An exception in' Ptangloi is the temple ait Sisu to Gyephan, the 
god of the snowy cone mountain of the same name : he is the 
brother of Jamlu, the god of Malana described in Part II, -and 
as at the temple of the latter so also sheep sacrificed to Gyephan ' 
are slain by having their bellies slit open and 'the gall extracted 
while they are still alive. To the goddess Hirma mentioned 


* One of the three who is born again as soon as he dies ; the man I saw was fair, 
plump and smooth faced, aad not more than twenty years old I should say,— 
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in Past II, ■ the sister of Gyephan and Jatnlu, there are several Chapter III, B- 
temples in Pattan. The worsliippers of these semi-Hindu — juT 

godlings regard themselves as Hindus, and look down upon the 
“ Bot-zat,’’ the Buddhist inhabitants of th.e Chandra and Contact of Bnd- 
Bhaga valleys, hut they seem anxious to miss no chance of dln'sm.witli Hindu- 

■ salvation, and summon both Idmds and Brahmaqs to their.*®”- 
religious ceremonies. 

, . ■ The Trjlokna.th teihple in Chamba territory, immediately 

■_ across the. Pattan border, offers a curious illustration of this 
catho.lic spirit.' Itiaa stone temple in the orthodox Hindu 
style enshrining a miraculously revealed image representing 
the Hindu Trinity, in great repute among the. Hindus who 
visit it from all parts of India, and cheerfully endure the cold 
and dangers and difficulties of the way in order to prostrate 
themselves before the " three lo'fds of the- world,^’ and receive 
one of the artificial flowers made of mica which are distnibuted 
at the shrine. But the ofiiciatiag priests are Idmds, not 
Brahmans, and betwees the temple and the quadrangular wall 
■ wTiich ’surrounds it largo prayer wheels are set up like those in' • 
a’ Buddhist chapel, and prayer flags wave from the top of the , 

• wall. ■ , • 

. On the other han(I, as noted in the quotation from Mr, 
fleyde above, Hinduism is. steadily gaining upon Buddhism, 
and It would appear that there is little of Buddhism' about the. 

Xishul ld.mds save their title. Even in small things the progress 

of Hinduism is visible. When Dr. Aitchison visited L'ahul the . - • . 

people would. not, a.s a rule,, kill an animal, eating only those 

which died naturally. . But when the craving for the flesh-pots 

grew too strong, several combined in the slaughter in order to 

diminish the crime of each by distributing it over many. Now- . 

a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered without any 

• scruple. Even in 1868 the so'-callod pure Buddhi.sfs freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the Ihds, or.local genii, employed* 

.Brahmans in mdny of their ceremonies, and shared in all the 
superstitions and belief in witches and "magic of their Hindu 
brethren. The same change- which has taken place iu Lahnl . 
hais apparently been going on in Upper J^ana war ; for in 1829, 
when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was most 
certainly an impure Bnddfaism, while in'the recent census the 
state of Basahir returned only one.Buddhist among its inhabi- 
tants, The process haa been going on in some degree ever since 
the Bajas of -Kiilu annexed Lahul, but it has been greatly 
accelerated . of late years by the improvement in . communi- 
cations which has brought the Lahulis into close contact with 
the Hindus of Kulu and of the plains. 

The following account of the Protestant Mission in British TheMorarian 
Lfihnl has been kindly furnished by the 'Rev. Mr. Heyde. Tiie Liiiui 

■ Mission belongs to the Church of the Moravians or United ana^ai, 
.Brethren CUnitas FratrumJ. It was eatablished iu the year 
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1854. ■ From the beginning its object was to reach the Mongol 
tribes of Central Asia who profess Buddhism. The first two 
missionaries appointed in 1852 were to have gone by European 
Russia and Siberia into Central Asia., but after repeated appli- 
cations had been made, the Russian Government refused to let • 
.them pass through their territories. After that the route by 
china would have been taken, but Cliina being then still 
obstructive to missionary enterprise, this way had also to be 
abandoned and a third to be chosen, viz,, that rid Ladak. From 
Ladak the missionaries were to penetrate to the Mongolian 
tribes of the Khalmaks who 'inhabit the northern parts of East- 
ern Turki.stan. In- Ladak the first station was to have been 
established, it being hoped that from thence it would be'possible 
to advance gradually. This, however, proved impracticable, as 
tlie Kashmir Government refused to give the necessary per- 
mission for the desired station. 'I’hus it came to pass that 
Lahul was fixed upon as a suitable place for a first settlement, be- 
cause the province was situated close to Ladak, and because its in- 
habitants belong at least partly to the Mongolian race and profess 
liuddliism. From Lahul the mission hopes still to advance into 
Ladtik as scon as permission can be obtained to do so, thereby 
pursuing its original object. The name of the station in Lahul ' 
is K yelang, often spelt, “ Kailiug ” or “ Keylaug,” which is wrong. 
'Che mission being still a small one, at . present only two • 
missionaries carry on its work. Two more missionaries have 
latelv been appointed, who will increase its present stafit soon. 
'Che “ Mission Department” of the Moravian Church organisa- 
tion is tlie directing board of this as well as all other .Moravian ' 
missions. A second station of the Moravian Mission in these 
{larts was founded in 18(55 among the Boddhists of Upper. Kana- . 
war in the protected Hill State of Basaliir (Simla district). The 
name of this station is Pu situated on the immediate frontier of 
Tibet Proper, haying been established' with a view to extend its 
labours into that country. The number of native Christians at 
both stations together is at present 35 including children, of 
which number three adults and three children are at Pii. 

Schools arp in existence at both stations, at I’d for boys aa 
well as for girls, while at Kyelang at present only one for ‘girls 
is attached to the mission ; about thirty girls receive instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious instruction, singing, 
sowing and knitting stockings, &c. Pupils of Christian parents 
attend the whole year ; non-Christians only during the winter 
months ; the latter being employed by their parents otherwise 
d uring summer. Several schools for boys were formerly connect- 
ed with the mission in different villages of Lahul, the aim of 
all being to impart a good primary education suiting a rural 
population, among which the mission chiefly works. After a 
course of five years or less, the boys were dismissed to their 
homes, others taking their place. However, circumstances arose 
which made it desirable to amalgamate these schools into one 
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Government School at Kyelang, end thus it came about that the 
mission, at least Tor the present, has no boys’ school. The num- 
ber of pupils at Kyelang is at present a/bout thirty girls, at Pti 
about ten girla-and from ten to fifteen boys. 

As to literary -works the mission has published ten school 
books, including a. geographical work with maps and compen- 
diutas of general and sacred history ; ono small and two -large 
DictionS-ries in the Tibetan language (Tibetan-English and 
Tibetan-German) ; the New Testament has been translated 
•and printed, while portions of the Old Testament are also ready 
for the press, &c-, &c. 

The mid- Himalayas which separate the valley of the Chenab 
on the north from the Beas and Ravi on the south, form the 
boundary between the Turanian languages of the Pangi, Lahul 
and Spiti, and the Aryan fongues of the remainder of the 
Punjab. But the line is in reality not so clearly marked as this 
language. wouKl imply, 'and there are gradations between the pure 
Tibetan of Spiti and the pure Aryjfn of Kulu. Tibetan (more 
correctly called Boti) is understood throughout Lahul, being 
the means of cbmmunicatiou between the inhabitants and- the 
traders from Tibet who bring salt and wool for sale, but it is 
the mother-tongue of only a few o£ the population, the inhabi- 
tants, namely of'Khoksar and Telang, the two hamlets near the 
head of the Chandra valley, and of the bamJets in the valleys of 
the Jashar and Yocha streams which are the first considerable 
afiduents of the Bliaga. In the rest of the Chandra valley a 
dialect called -Rangloi and in the rest of the Bhaga valley a 
dialect called Gara is the mother-tongue of the inhabitants. 
These dialects are quite distinct- both from one another and 
from Puttani, which is the language spoken by the remaind- 
er of the population .of Lahul, i. e., the people dwelling in 
the ■ Cliaudra-Bhaga valley ;■ but the researches of the 
Moravian missionaries appear to have identified them as 
springing frNoin a co.mmon source' in a language which they term 
Buuan,- and which was probably the original speech of the inha- 
bitants not only of the upper Chenab valley, but of the upper Sut- 
lej valley also, where a dialect of it is still spoken in the Kana- 
war province of Bashahr. From what has been said in Part II 
on the subject of the Kanashi dialect spoken in Malana 
it would seem not unlikely that the same language was once 
spoken in the upper Beas valley. Mr. Jeschke, who was the 
‘greatest modern Tibetan scholar, was of opinion that this 
mother-tongue of Lahul and Kanawar “ belongs neither to the 
Tibetan nor to the Sanskritian family,” and Mr. Heyde writes ; 
“ Bunaii, which is nearly, the same as the Tibarskad of Kanawar, 
is not a mere dialect of the Tibetan, but a language which stands 
on its own legs. No- doubt you find many Tibetan words in 
Bunan, but all of them more or less have reference to the 
Buddhist religion, and most of thecP were probably introduced 
when that religion was brought into Lahul from Tibet.” This 
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CHapter III, B. . applies cliiefly to the Rangloi and Gara dialects, whioh are. spoken 
. . ^ p y by people of the puddlust religion in the* Uhandra-Bhaga 

^gioi^Life? ■valley, on the other hand, whera the people profess to be Hi.ndus, 
The langnagea of ^ considerable admixture 'in the dialect of words of 

the higher Himaia- Sanskrit origin ; SO that, while all the three dialects of Lfihul 
yae of the Punjab, are derived from a fountain head distinct from either Hindi or 
. Tibetan Patt ini may be said to stand in about the same relation 
to Hindu as the Rangloi^and Gara dialects stand to Tibetan. 
When written at all they are-written in the' Tibetan character, 
which is capable of representing various sounds that are common- 
to them and Tibetan, but have no corresponding letters in the 
Hindi ;il[)habet. If is most curious that, while Brahminism is 
rapidly .spreading northwards up the valleys of Kanawar* 
and Lul'nul,. and driving Buddhism before it, the Tibetan langu- 
age is making equally certain, thpugh not perhaps quite such 
■rafiid progress in the opposite dfrection, and supplanting the 
- .indigenous languages of those tracts. Thus, although the ham-- 

lets of which Boti is the original mother tengue are "so few, it 
was returned at the Clensus of 1891 as the language spoken bynq 
. less than 1,2 1 2 Lahulis, which number is .doubtless rflade up to 
a great extent of men who from .constantly trading with Tibet 
or from education in the monasteries h.ave become more familiar 
with tlie’Boti language than with the 'dialect of theif’ homes. 
The remaindet of the population were returne'd as speaking— • 


• * 

Pattani ... 

• •• 


... 2,666- 


* . Rangloi 

• •• 

• ** 

„r 633 • 


Gara 

... 

• » • 

....1,214 - 



and in addition 8dG persons were enumerated in Kutu Proper, 
where'they were spending the winter of the census, as speSking 
“Lahnli,” i. e , one or other of those dialects. 

In Lahul a comparatively large proportion of the popula- 
tion can read and write Tankri, Pahari and also Tibetan. 
Education is more advanced here 'than ih Kdlu. The lamas 
can all read the printed character : but they are not all able to 
write Tibetan ; and they do not, as a rule, .know Tankri. The 
traders. know both Tankri and.Tibptan. The fact of the LahuHs. 

generally in trade both with Kulu and with Ladak 
and Tibet, may explain why the elements of education are more 
widely spread among them than in Kulu. As many as 140 m 
every 10,000 women are returned as educated ; these are for 
the most part Buddhist nuns. Out of every 10,000 males at the 
Census of 1891 there were found to be under instruction 344, and 
able to read and write 1,354. They would seem to be t« a great 
extent self-taught or instructed at the monasteries, for there 
is only one Government School (that at Kyelang-), and it is with 
the utmost difBculty that any children can be got to attend it at 
all, while those that do attend are not allowed by their pare^nts 
to remain long, so that very little advantage is derived, from* it. 
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In afpriirnr.cr- t’;pre is l-ttlo to ili.stingnisli ti Lahuli man Chapter III, C. 
from a native of k'uin, l)nt .tlie w ’men n-itli their sltort squat — T_ 

figures and rcu!.;! broad faces show clearly tlm Jlongolian fvpe. ^ 

None of them can be said to be handsome, and the old womea families- 
are quite hi'lc us : ami both sexes lack the merry look Appearance of the 
so characterist'c of their ncigh_l)onrs both in Kiilu and- in people. 

Spiti. 

Mr. Lvall thus described tho character of the people cf General character 
Lahul ‘'I® 

Lahnl. 


‘‘ Tho oliaraoier of pt'nple is boliil .md conservative ; their power of 
united action is consiclorabie ; tln'V seem to me not qaick-witred. but eminently 
shrewd and sensible. Tlinnuh i in y siiow ac respect to their hereditjiry nobles 
and headmen, tliey would. I believe, combine at once to resist rvranny or in- 
fringement of custom on their part. The lieadmen have certainly been hitherto 
very carofnl not to offend public ordnion. Murder, thefr, or violent assaults are 
almost unknown among tliem, nml they S“em tome to lie fair, and often kind, in 
fyheir dealings irh each othor ; on the other baud, I ngice with Mr. Ueyde in 
emsiderin? the standard of sobriety and chasrit}- among t hem to be eseeptionally 
low’. Drinking is a coonuoim ice in all cold couniric*, ami the want of chastity 
is flccounred for by the cusfoni of polvandry. wliich leaves a large pro])ortion of 
the womp'n unuiirricd all their liW'*'. fn spite of those two fr.siirio? the Botis seem 
to mo (like the Sooreh enniury pe ►{lie, who ere also snbiect ro rhem) lo bean 
eminently icliiiii ns race ; they ? em to think that to wirhsrand these pnrtieu’ar 
temptations is to he a saint, and that in ordinary men who do not aim so high, to 
succumb is quir-' \ enial 'liie lives of jlieir saints are full of the mo>*r nustero 
aT«{-!: vuMio ,iii I inoi citic 0 -o’l of rlM‘-h-?h ( jmmemeing fiom the cradle, which are 
certainly cah'itbu^'d tt» m .kc 'In* oidiit.-ry niortnl abamlcii tite task of imitation 
in despair ; and their rl oniiili ic faiU here. h:i«5. in iny o]-inioD, consi- 

derable iTitlnence for good In ihiii minds in other ro^i>f'ets ; moio ar len.ct than the 
forms of religions practi-'P-i by crlier races. Ilindds or Muhamniadan*i, have at the 
present day in the part.< <T Kiiidustnti witii which I am acquainted. Tliis is not 
surprising, as tlie moral tea.diing ro be fotind in the Buddhist books is of a vm*y 
high kind : the love of one’d neighbour is one of its principles, and this is extended 
to iochtde even the brute crcati<^u. So, again, thougli good works are balanced 
against sins, yet their worMil*-‘S«ne&?. when not done iu a humble and reverent 
spirit, is recognized ” 


Mr. Lyall also paid a tribute to the veracity of the people, 
but it is doubtful whether in doing so he was not referring solely 
to the people of 8piti ti whom as well as to the LahuHs the 
description in the above extract was meant to apply. The 
people of Lahul have no higher respect for truth than the 
Hindus of Kulu have ; and they are sharp traders and good at 
driving bargains. 


SECTION C— TRIBES AND CASTES AND LEADING 

FAMILIES. 

The population is inaiuly composed of so-called Kanets, Ca^e in Lahul. 
but they are different in appearance from the Kanets of Kuln, 
their features beipcr ef tlie Mongolian type. The inhabitants of 
Rangloi and (bira are without exception Kanets (thoujh the 
three jagirdar families c'riim a Hiiii ut origin), and their religion 
ia rather Buddhist than Bi’abmiuical. They are called Botzat 
by the people of Patan, who regard them as of inferior caste. 

Patan ia said to have been populated originally by refugees 
from Chamba and elsewhere ; the people are more Hindn than 
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Chapter III, C. Baddbist ; and Brahmans Loliars, and Dali's are there to be 

met with in addition to Kanets. Thronplicmt Lahul the people 

careful and laborious cultivators, hluch of the field work is 
Families. done by the women. Within the la^t f-w years some sixty 
Caste in Lahnl. families have immisrrated from Bashahr and Tibet, and 
make a living by weaving and doing other work for the 
Lahulis. 

“ Br thnians rre only f' nnd in Pt.’^nn nn<i n* > tlc'-'-ernlnrirs I'f oniigraiit^ from 
Chambii, Lahul ai »l otlmr rt.untries lo the stnir!;. 'Vi-.a so-enllotl I.ahul Kai'Ot^ 
are a mi c-l riot', but the! \lont;oli.tsi tlmin-iiL pretlominian^ nwr ibn linlian. 
Many of those ^vlnt lire in I’afan are, n«) doubt. <le.s<. 'lubints t*f fCunet settlers 
from Kuiii and Banunbal : tlie ro?t, and the iiibahiratii^ of (birn and I’an^loi.are 
pure Botid'i} or neailr to : tbo ierir»i'tin<>- tnb. s au' of mi :ed rare; they 
constittue tlic lower wbo do i ut boM rceulnr aU.itmet.rs of land, and 

subsist in part by for '.Ms.:' s oi by liaUilii* airs The l.ave prjb-ibl}' 

the least adiut.M lit e <>f IbAia blo< d of an }' imcc in l.ti'.ul ; they rnmo from Kulii 
in tlie time of the ibij-is, aial now r.ct a-^ niu~ician> in rh * terTip’ea an 1 in some of 
file monastcric.-. Only a few <»f the Lolntrs now act ;■< b!ricksnnTn«i ; the B.alras 
are basker-m tk "‘r'j : rh ^ t! Mi'fs ar-* il ii^i. \v,liri.sc‘ (hi’ieditors ant 

uS (Uincip;' girN 

Leading families. The t/id/vi'/'s nre tiie treiiti y and ri.-. n lam rulers of the 

valley 'I'hey me moie or less ]iure Boiiiis or Mongolians by 
l)lood, blit have begun, as the riiitiirul .seqn *pce to the Hindiiis- 
ing tendency already described, to as>eit a Rajput origin, 
'I'hreo famiiics of thi'iL-nr.-^ retain in iiK-ilern times a status of 
iniportnnee as /•'(//, •(/ric,' — that of Huri (di-ind, Netri of Lnhul, 
who holds his village of Kolong in jiitju' ; that of Devi Chand, 
who holds (iuuiiang, and that of Lliia Chaiul, who holds Gondla. 
Tliese /dg/'r« were aFsessc-d in ]b91 at Rs. 760, Us. TdOand Rs. 672, 
respectively, reidized partly in cn.sh and pnr-ly in kind. I'hakur 
Hari Ciiand, son of Tiir.i (Jlian l, in virtue of his office as negii, 
receives ceitaia other etiiolninents. The most important of 
these me one-fourth the total rovenno of the 'icnzir'i, together 
Avith one-f ourtii of tlie eolI''CUon.s on account of grazing fees in 
the kh i/.-a k 'thi-<, and an iwhn by -wav of compen.sation for the 
fines intlictod by hini in criminal c iscs Avhivch u s formerly his 
peiTjiiisite. ■ 


Intercourse 
twaen_ castes 
Lahnl. 


be- The word used in Lahnl for r/v/ or clan, or rather for the 
111 corresponding idea, is run, which inea'i-i bone, and, as applied to 
a class, denotes tht>:.8 descended from a common ancestor. But 
there is as mueh licetise in Lihul as in Kiilu with regard to 
intermarriage. The thnkurs take Kanet women as srvjid, not as 
lahri ; and though tho sens of .such women are not at first 
considered as pure thakur!--, yet in a few generations they 
become equal. These women are known as clninwa or workers. 
Brahmans also have Kanet women in their houses, and the sons 
of such w’omen succeed as if legitimate. 'I'lieir fathers will not 
eat from their hands, but they will smi ko with tiiem. They 
ye known as gnm^ and marry Kanets, or women of mixed caste 
if they can find any. There are many gurut in Ldhnl, but they 


• Ljair* Settlement Beport. 
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call themselves Brahmans. AV^here the father is not known, or Chapter III, D. 

where there any doubt, illegitimate children follow the casta 

of their mothers. Br ihmaus, thdlcur/i and Kariets will smoke 

together in Lahnl ; an 1 Brahmans will drink water, tea or iugri intercourse be- 

frorn the hands of a iv'inet, but will not even eat bachiiutt. The tween castes in 

Kauets say they will not smoke with a Dagi (sepi). No Kanets 

wear tlie junto in Liihul. Thdlmrs will eat pakJci or sachi roll 

from the hands of a Nanet, but not kachi roti, except those 

thnkura who ilo not wear the janeo. It is said that Lohars, 

Hensis and Biilras intermarry and eat together. A Dagi is 

considered above a Lohar. Uc will not cat -with him, nor give 
him his daugl'ter in m irriage, but he will take a Loliar vvoman 
to wife. A Utigi ami i; Lohar •will smoko togethi-r from the same 
pipe. 

SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES / ND 
TENURES. 


The nature of a 


irnzi > t 


las been cxplainc.i in Tart II, mid Snb-divisions 
Ldhul is one of the two Kiilu tcajT I'ij (the other being Spiti) that^“^“ ' 


, - T . . - . ' townshipa 

may fctill be (jorrec.lly debi^uated^ as Mieir aaministrario!) is villages. 

entrusted almost entirely to local magnates who continue to 
hear the title of wcr.ir. Tiie Kiv:ir of Lahnl, at ( resent Thakiir 
ilari Chand, is also sometime's described as ncji of the ivcf.iri, 
from his having been responsibie for the collection fd the land 
revenue in the same manner as the negi oi a Kahi k>thi The 
division of the u'ti'.'frt into fourteen /.of/u's has been described in 
the first chapter c *liis part. The kothis are uotsub-divided like 
those of Kiila Proper \iitQ plait it, being of small size in respect 
of populatiou aud cultivated area. A list of the hamlets of 
which they are composed is giveu in the appendix. Separated 
by greater distances than U'-iiallj' divide the Kiilu villages the 
hamlets do not so frequently as in Kuiu present instances of 
fields nominalT' 'elouging to one hamlet, the residence of the 
owner, but lying within the limits of another ; the boundaries 
in the waste of the land pertaining to each hamhit have always 
been well known to the people, and were demarcated ivithout 
dispute in ld9I. But up till that year the boundaries between 
kothis were capricious, if indeed they could bo said to be exist- 
ent at all ; nearly every kolhi possessed an outlying hamlet or 
two lying in the centre of another ; aud kitlii liauika consisted 
of several villages, scattered here aud there among tho.«e of 
other kothis, which were formerly held lojdiilr by a Kiilu princess, 
and which had ever since been held together as one community 
under one headman. It was desirable, both for the convenient 
regulation of begdr arrangements (to be described below] and 
with reference to the provisions of the forest settlement as well 
as for increased facility of revenue collection, tnat this state of 
affairs should be reformed, and accordingly in connection with 
the revision of settlement definite boundaries were demarcated 
botweeu kothis, and each Jiothi was recorded as containing 


in 

of 

and 
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Chapter III, D- all the . villages lying within its demarcated boundaries and 
.. . none beyond them. At the revision of assessment the hamlet 

ties^Md THmrts^* found to be a more convenient assessment unit than the kothi, 
Sub-divisions jn iiud SO the revenueof e.mli hamlet was fixed separately without, 
L4hnl : Nature of however, affecting the joint responsibility of the people of the 
townships and v iP i for the revenue of the kothi as a whole. The headman 
of each kothi is known correctly as lambardii r, nut as tieiji as 
in Kulu, but the use of the correct term under the Laud Revenue 
Act is due not to a superior acquaintance with the terms 
of the Act, but to the f.ict tli.it the uazir was recognized 
at the first Regular t^ett lenient and aLo .it the Revi.sion of 
1871 as the negl ot the whole fourteen kiflil--. and entitled to 
nearly the whole of the ^nichoha, or five per c ut. cess, levied in 
addition to the revenue for the remuneration of village headmen. 
As, however, the position of the txa-ur was Lcitcred in other re- 
spects at tiie Revision of Settlement of l8'di it wasfound possible 
to make him resign this source of income, and the himbardars 
of kothii now receive the remuueratiuu as well as discharge the 
duties of village headmen. At the same time arrangement 
was made, as was done in Kulii I’loper, for the legulatiou of the 
number and remuneration of viil.ige watchmen in aecerdauco 
with the Rules under Act IV of 1872 instead of by the collection 
of a cess on the laud revenue as had previously been the case. 

Eights in wasce The Waste lautls are owned by the ruler of the country 
or supei ior landlord, a position which appears to have been 
formerly occupied by the Raja in a khdU i kolhi, and tlic ihakur 
in a j'igir kothi. It appears clear that tlie thukur must be 
considered to have been lord of tlie waste, for his permission 
was necessary before new fields eould be made in it, and such 
fields paid him rent tlienoeforth ; he could also graut sheep-run.s 
in the high wastes to foreign sh pheids, tind take grazing dues 
from them ; so, again, the estate or joola of a landholder d\ing 
without near heirs lapsed to him, and was granted by him to a 
new man on payment, of a fee or iia::nhia. 

The rights of the jag i nil m in these respects have urt been 
affected by die recomposition of kolhis described above, thougii 
several /(tyi/- villages be within the boundaries of khdha kothia. 
The limits of the waste land attache! to such hamlets within 
which the villager.s can extend their cultivation are, as has been 
.said, well known and have iio.v been demarcated, and the 
jaglnllr may as lieretufore tako rouD for now fields within such 
limits. Aud with regard to sheep-runs in the high wastes a 
careful record was prepared in IS'Jj, showing without rtferenco 
to kothi boundaries which of these arc khiih'O. aud which are 
jagir ; further rcfcrcuco will bo made (,o this subject in 
t/’hapter IV R. 

right of property on the part of the yigirddrs m the 


forest trees growing on waste land within their jagtrs uaa, 
however, been recognised by Uoverumeut. In coaueclion with 


i 


t 
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the Kulu forest settlement the few kail and pencil-cedar Chapter III, D- 
fore.-ils of Liihiil were demarcated as protected forests by Mr. 

A. Aiidorso.i, and two .)f these aie in j.igir kothiu None were Jigs Tires' 
declared r-'serve, lor little or no income can ever be expected forests 
by Govorument from these forestSj and the records of rights 
wore framed entirely with a view to the conservation of the 
timber in tlie interests of the people who have been sadly 
wasteful of wood both for fuel and for building in the past and 
who niiiy hnd themselves in straits in the future if ther extra- 
vagance in this respect is not restr.iined. The management of 
iho forests is vested in the Thaknrof Lahul, subject to the 
general control of the Forest OflScer in Kulu. The rules 
framed under Section o! of the Indian Forest Act to regelate 
riglits of user iu the Lahul forests will be found in Appendix II. 

All the villagers have rights of use in the waste, but 
the cattle or flocks of one kothi sometimes graze regularly 
)n the lands of another, and the men of one kothi sometimes 
rely for fuel and timber on the trees growing in another. 

Within the koihi also the ditferent villages use the grass and 
wood indiscriminately ; wlieie tlie villages are far apart, they 
keep in practice to separate grounds ; where close, they 
miuglo : it is all a matter of custom. There is no other rule 
by which a dispute can be decided. From the bare and unpro- 
ductive character of the hill-sides outside the forest boundaries 
it follows that in Lahul very elaborate rules were not found ne- 
cessary like those relating to the Kulu undemarcated waste, puh- 
Jisbed as an appendix to Part II, though, as in the case of Kiilu, 

Mr. Anderson proposed to declare it protected forest. The most 
valuable portion of it consists of the high-lying sheep-runs, 
which are scarcely if at all made use of by the Lahidis for tbeir 
own flocks. These will bo referred to again in Chapter IV B. 

The holdings iu cultivated lands in the khdh a koth is do not Original form of 
now differ materially from :jamindiiri holdings elsewhere, but were holdings of fieldi. 
originally regarded as allotments held subject to feudal service 
which, for want of another name, may be called juolds, as in Kiilu. 

“ The allotments of fields or Jeolds are supposed to have 
been made authoritatively at sonic remote period, and to have 
originally been all equal, and subject to the same amount of 
rent or taxes, and all liable to furnish one man for service or 
forced labour when summoned by the lord of the country. 

They also appear to have been indivisible. In fact, in Gara 
and Rangloi, where the Tibetan element predominates in the 
population, they are still almost all undivded ; in Patan, where 
the Hindu element predominates, a great deal of sub-division 
has taken place. After the first allotment was made other 
fields were sometimes I’cclaimod from the waste ; these were 
sometimes formed into a separate allotment, and rated at a 
full jeofti, or a half or a quarter according to value; or if they 
were reclaimed by oue of the original holders, hie holding wa^ 
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thereafter rated at 2jeolas or I.J or 1^. A household owning 
two jeolds, had to pay double taxes and take a double share 
of service ; if it held a half only, it was rated in strict propor- 
tion. After a time when not much room for further extension 
of cultivation was left,* the assessment or rating on each house 
or jeola became fixed hard and fast ; no one in authority took 
the trouble to revise it, though, of course, as time went ou, the 
proportions of the holilings did not remain exactly the same. 
Home fields were increased by gradual encroachment on the 
waste, and a few others changed hands. Sele of land was 
unknown, or the changes would have been greater.” 

The average size of holdings at the present day will 
appear from the following table, though tho figures are 
a little deceptive as they have been compiled from returns 
prepared separately for each hamlet, and it sometimes happens 
that a proprietor owns land in more hamlets than one : — 

* There is, of coui'se, any amount of waste land in Lahiil, but no cultivation 
is possible without irrigation; and the land so situated that it can be irrigated by 
existing channels, or channels easily to be made, has lung been fully occupied iu 
the lower and less inclement parts of the country. 
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Chapter HI, D. 

Pillage Comimini* 
ties and Tenares. 

Tenures at pre- 
i sent. 
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Chapter III, D. Very little land is let out to tenants, but it is the cnstom 
Vm^e Conununi- to grant plots rent-free to Jcha7Tg-chhung.pd.‘> 
tiesaad Tenures" c^^^agshis (ride below,) in consideration of their cnltivat- 
Tenancies. the jdgirddr’s own land, or rendering personal domestic 

service to him. Where land is let to a tenant a cash rent is 
usually paid, otherwise the landlord takes half the gross produce. 


Mortgages 

sales. 


Sale of land was almost unknown at the time of the 
Regular Settlement, or even the Revision of 1871, but with the 
development of trade and spread of the knowledge of the law 
transfers became more numerou.s, ami the following tables show 
the mortgages and sales ascertained at Revision of Settlement 
in 1890 : — 



hlntemeut the eluding morignges according to the jiaiiers of 1890. 
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Chapter III, D- 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Mortgages and 
sales. 
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Village Commimi- 
ties and Tennres. 


Mortgages 
I sales. 


and 


The mortgages aud sales to money-lenders and non-agricnl- Chapter III, D 
tnrists are cot truly so described. All are cases of transfer by 
one native or Laliul to another, and though many LahuUs 
trade and lend money they are all agriculturists as well. 

It will be seen that only 3 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
held in mortgage, aud only 2 per cent, has been sold since 
last settlemeut. The transfers are most commonly due to the 
proprietor of the land having suffered losses in trade. It is 
also often the case that an old man having no cliildren or near 
relative, and being unable to cultivate his land properh', decides 
to sell his land and live on the proceeds. Tiie discoverv of 
sapphires in I’ddal was the cause of many mortgages. The 
desire to invest in these stone.s, and make a prolit by selling 
theni in Kiilii or iu the plains, led numbers of Ijatiiills to mort- 
gage their lands to raise moimy for the .speculation, lllany of 
these mortgages are merely temporary alienations iff land for 
a term of years on the agreement that the enjoyment of the 
land for that term by tlie mortgagee will liquidate the debt, 
and at the end of it tlie laud will be restored to the mortgagor 
without payment of the mortgage money. The high price 
realized for land — higher than elsewhere in the district — is 
very noteworthy. The average amount realized per acre in the 
warAri by mortgage is Ks. 107, and by sale Its. 100, and in 
some individual in.stances the price realized is very high indeed. 

To select two even in a kAhi where the revenue is much 

more than in the khnUa ko/hin, and in addition the burden of 
forced labour is much heavier, 5 acres sold for Ks. 1,000, and 
3 acres cultivated land, phei 5 acre.s of hay-tield, were mort- 
gaged for Hs. 2,280, possession by the mortgagee for 22 years 
to clear off the debt. 

The following description of the rights of tlie tlinkur and 
subordinate landholders iu the /c/g/V koihis, taken from Mr. 

Lyall’s Settlement Heport, remains true at tlie present d.ny and 
throws an interesting light on local customs ; — 

The jaqir kofhis in Lahul are three in number — Knloug (or 
Todpa) held hy 'I’liakur Hari Chaud ; Gumrang, held by IMoti 
Ram and Devi Ch.and, and Gondla, lieM liy iiira Chand. Of 
this last-named kothi a half was described in former Settlement 
papers as resumed ; one of the last Rajas of Knlu did in fact 
resume half, but practically the whole remained undividedly in 
possession of the thakur, who accounted to the Raja for half 
his collections of all kinds. After Regular Settlement he con- 
tinued in the same way to exact the old dues and services from 
all the landholders, and to pay the Government the land-revenue 
for half tlie kntlit, plus jitr.rihui on .account of the other lialf. 

The whole of his pavinents iiiav be considered to h.ave been ot 
the nature or iinr.i'i'i n". I’lie rature ol the hr Idings ot arable 
lands iu the Jiiyir kulttin is as follows ; 1 he whole produce of 

certain fields is taken by the thakur ; this laud is cnltivated by 
farm servants, assisted on certain occasions by gatherings of the 


K iglita of the 
thnhura and snboi« 
dinata landholdera 
of all kinds in jagir 
holhii in Labul. 
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Chapter III, D. 


regular lancllioldeis ; it is known :i.s tiia thaJcur i< ijarltpdn 
or houie f.irm, and, as a efenera! iiile, tiie greater part of it i.s 
Village Commuiii- ,,, villa«-es near ukieli iio lives. Ociier finld.s are held 
ties and Tenures. . ^,..e i.y Ins do-tL'n, .■'r,, l.y the dunm-Wi^^^nh, 


lllghis of 


and ' junior inauiche.s or hi.s fa nniv, nr rpi.r-tree in 
clinate landholders tinuous SPrvit‘8 tav lus rhli iijxliiti or family retainers, or by In.s 
of all kinds in jdcjir Jchanq-chlnmn-pd s or farm .servants. 
l-othis in Liihal. 


rent-lree i-.s mauiteuaT’' 


lieu of con- 


T'le great hulk of the field.s, however, form the jeo/ds or 
holding.s Ilf the ?/;(.'/)/« or Villagers, which ara held -subject to 
payments of tal, i.e., rent or revenue, the performance when 
recjuu'ed of hf^gdr or lorced labour t(,r the tStafi*, and of certain 
periodical services to the thduur; an average jro/a contain about 
15 lakh, or 5 acres. A do-thai’ti holding i.s on an average equal 
in e.vtent to from one to two j-olds ; a chLdgshi’s holding varies 
betw’ceti a half and a whole yVo/a ; a kkiing-rlihni)j-pa generally 
holds only about a quarter /«otn. or less. Tliero are .some other 
.small miscellaneous rciit-fioe holdiug.s, tlie revenue of which 
must be considered to liave lieeii remitted, not in lieu of service 
to the ihdk'ir, but for flie good of the whole community. For 
example, a few fields known as gi.nnuj are generally held rent-free 
by a family of Idack.sniiths or to'idr.v, not .vo much in lieu of service, 
for they are paid for their work separately, as to help them to a 
livelihood, and induce tliem to settle down. In the same way the 
hensis or musicians iiol'd a little land rcuit-free under the name of 
hezing ; the jou7i.ios or astrologers nndei' the uatnt> of o npos in und 
the hed-i or physicians umler the name of man'.ing. A.strologers 
and physicians are, however, mon of the rogiiliir landholding 
class, who have also sepmate /pn/dx or holdings cf revenue-pay- 
ing land. The lohdra and hensi.t are low i lass ]ipnple, who hold 
no land e.xccpt a few field.s given them rent-free, 'i'he i/mhpiin 
land, no doubt, belongs solely to the t/m' /,■«/■, w ho is also land- 
lord or siipeiior pre)>rie:or of the whole kotlii. “ The ynipa or 
villagers, ” writes Jlr. iivall, “ 1 hold to be subordinate pro- 
prietors of their holdings ; so are the da-thdi. At first I wms 
inclined to think tliat W-o vliliag^’liis and Idio.ng-chh'^iug'pds were 
mere tenants in th.' go; Andu or private lauds of the tlidkiirs, 
but on further enquiry' their title did not seem to be essentially 
weaker than that of any other cla^s. They re never evicted, 
and the custom with regard to inheritance and jiower of mortgage 
with regard to their holdings, and those of the regular landhold- 
ers, appears to be precisely' the same. I consider them therefore 
to he also suboi diiiate proprietors of their holdings, differing only 
from the yulpds, ina.smuch res they pay' no rent, and do private 
service onh' to the /'ndkiir ; whereas tlio latter pay rent and do 
public se! vicf* for the .^‘tato lafthir), a.- vied as i .ccn sional private 
service to the fkdkiir. i lio not tliink timr, ii,e lt,hdr', the jodic.'a's 
or the hi'h, duld now he evicted Ireiu the fields tln-y hold rent- 
free miner name of smiths, astiolegeis, and plivsiciaua’ land. 
Probably they could have been evicted by a vote of the communi- 
ty or order of the thakur in former times, but the general idea 
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now seems to 'ne thnf-. they could liardly be evicted, however Chapter IR, D- 
ineffi lent. 'I’he /ifias/.s’, ii,)\vt»ver, .seem to be consideied to liold at 
the ])lc-iisiire ol the th.'ikni ’ In h(-ii;e itlaees a held or two are ties and Traces' 

found held re:'.t-tree by a or bndiii't monasrery, and cnlti- Kio-his of the 

Viited not iiy any one tanniv, but 'n,- the n-riy lil-oiirni^ Iiiiuthuld- and snbor- 
ers in unison, ibis laud i.s considered to be the property of landholders 

the monastery, also patclies of bind under the name of 

Ihi'iziug or pod land, cultivated by the man who acts inr the time 
bein" as pji /«)•(' or priest of .some petty local diviiiitv, are con- 
sidered the propm-ty of the shrine, it there is any, and not of 
the cultivator, wlio otiiy holds till be vacates the oHice of pniest, 
which is not hereditary. Yurzuig is the fortu apphctl to small fields 
found in many villages, the gram of which is devoted to a feast 
held by the men wlio repair a canal. It should be coiushiered the 
common propt>rty of all .shareholders in the c.inal. There are 
certain patches of waste land known as aVripi? and 7/1/, v/hich 
are, like the cultivated fields, the property of individnabs, and 
included iu tlieir luddings ; they tire situated belotv the water 
channels, or on the .sides of tlio felds, and with the help of irriga- 
tion, produce abundant crops of liay. The rest of the waste must 
be held to be the pro[K‘. ty of the thi'iknr, subject to tho riglits 
of use belonging by custom to the subordinate iandholder.s. 

'I'lio best way 1 I describe tin' nature of tiio rents and ser- Hetail of rents and 
vices rendcri d to the //id /,•'.■;•.< by the .stiboidinate land- which 
holders will be to give a derail ol them as they e.^ist m one inndholders hold 
Jf'iJK'. For e.'rampie, kothi ( 4 umraiig contains -iS i/io'pn ,'Vo/d.<i, thpiT- tields of the 
or full-sizod villager's iioldinirs. d-1 fiili-siz-.-d i.oldiny.s of c/i/iog- ^*’“'tiir of Oumrang. 
.it/i/t or reraiuer.'-, and eigiitof klKing-chhnnij-'^ias or fai m sei vants. 

Tlio rent paid by rlie peasant proprietois 011 .a full /(o/u or hold- 
ing consists of the foliowing items: — 


\.i. 




])i*r_yVt ///. 


I! I M MlK''. 


1 Oltl cnslt a?''0«':nu'*]it 

2 , firain {wctCJ) 

Plinri (clofii) . 

4 ' Suri (lit. Briiips) 

5 ; Betai! 52:11:1 


i:.< -1-S-O 


3 h'\h. 3 /’'<(/. of bar]e\ 


On fonrr-^on 5 

aro taken. 

'i’liree jt;iv 0, and 

tlirof* |iji\ -I- I, -Hi. 


\ 1 t’hari. nr rinn:i«- I Cavh kou- inkon. 
I in rash. 

; Fioiri lis. 5-4r-0 to 2-S-O 

U". 2 r-i'ii. 


The last item was put on by tlie thdkur at the Hegnlar 
Settlement ; the other items aie all of old standing. 

I'be bdlowing is ,-i li.st of the periodical * services rendered 
to tlip fhakiir by the nmn of this same clas.s accoiding to the 
cu.stom of the mauor of Gumrauo- ; — 

(1) On certain days, known as fie'sft days, ea"li /po/a lias to 

furnish one man to work on the t/idturbv garhpdn 
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ClApter III, D. 

Village Comnmni- 
ties and Tenures. 

Detail of rents and 
services at which tho 
subordinate land- 
holders hold their 
fields of the Thakiir 
of Gumrang. 


l.-.nd.* The thdhur supplies food and drink, hot 
no pay. There are eleven hexfi days in the year, 
but tivo, the sowing and the mowing days, are 
distinguished as the big hesl in ; on them a man 
for each jeo/a attends, on the other nine only 
some fifteen or .sixteen men who live handv ac- 
tnaliy attend ; tho others remain at home, and pay 
the thdktir auiuially, in lieu or attendance, the 
sum of one rupee under the name of hesti money. 

f2). I'laeh /eo/e is bound to stable and feed, for the six 
months r,f tile winter, one of tiie, tlinicnrn horses; 
one hor.se to a jp.ola is allowed to be the old 
standard; but as the ihdkiir has not so many 
hor.ses, it has Iieen customary for tvfo Jrohin to divide ’ 
between them the care and charges of one horse. 

(o). Each jeo/a is bound to convey once in the year 
eight or nine or about sixteen pounds of 

lice (a light gout or sheep load) from the Kulii 
v.illey to the thakur's house .n Lahul. 

(4). It was the custom in all kolhis of Lahul for tho 
regular landholders each year to provide in turn 
a certain iiuraber-ol: men to undertake the dutv 
r.f supplying tho coiniiion quarters of tlie kothi 
at Akh.ana, in Kuiu, with fuel. For the six win- 
fi r months spent in Kulu tlu-se men were steadily 
employed in briugiug in fuel for general use, and 
they are iti some degree remunerated by being 
paid Ks. 0 each, which sum is raised by a rate on 
all the jeold-H of the kothi. In Gumrang, each 
year ionv jeolds furnished four men for this duty, 
and tliey were also bound to carry loads for the 
thdliur in going to .and from his house to Akhara, 
and to furnish him, as well as tho subordinate 
laiulliolders, with fuel while he remained there. 


'There are no do-thni or cadet families in the Gumrangy'i/j/fr. 
Ill other the do-thdi are said after a time, when the sense 

of relationship to the thdkur ha.s heeorno faint, to bo degraded 
into tdih'iij.diin and forced to <lo service tor thgir holdings. 
A chhiiijshi holding ifi held rent-free in lieu of the following 
services: It is bound to furnish one man for continuous attend- 
ance on the thdkur, and for tho performance of light work, 
such as cooking his food when on the inarch, leading his 
liorse, &c. As, however, there are many chhagshi holdings in 
Gumrang, the custom now is that tiiree lioldings at a time 
funiisli oiia mau e*ach for ton days, and rlieii recall tlicir men 
till tiieir till a come.s again. Knt f'lr the privilege of not 


* A Bimil fr pi tvileg« ineil to )»■* enj-Ay»*fl in i he s of kho ! m kuthii in 
Patan. 
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supplying one man continuously, they pay the thdkur eight Chapter III, D. 
annas per month per holding, or six rupees per annum, A few 
of the chhagshls are distinofaished by the term of Idlok or 
pass-crossers. These, ir.stead of havinir to furnish a man for Detail o£ rents and 
personal attendance, arc only bound to furnish a man to cross a services at which the 
pass, either to Ladak, Zanskiir or Kiilu on the t/mtwr’A- ‘*‘*^>ordinate land- 
busiup.«s. If they cross a pass once in the year, the rest ot it is thif Thdkur 

their own, and they have no payment to make, but if not called of Gumrang. 
upon to cross a pass, they pay seven rupees per annum as relief 
or helangnu. Some chhaijs}it.\ of all kinds uow pay seven rupees 
regularl}’ in lien of all services by agreement with the thdkur. 

All chliagshi holdings send a man to work on the two big besti 
• days, not on the others. 

Khan/j-chhuivj-pa may be translated cottager. The family in 
possession of a holding ot this kind is bound to furnish one man for 
ooiitinuous work at the thukur’s house or on his garhpdu land. 

Some holdings of this kind wilt be found near wherever the 
thdkur has garhpdn . When there is much work, the head of 
the family attends in pei-son, otherwise lie send.s his wife, or son, 
or daughter. The person who is in attendance gets food five 
times a day, and does field work of every kind, or cuts and 
brings in wood or grass, fweeps the liouse, or combs wool, &c. 

Those who live at a distance from the thdkur’s house cannot 
practically attend ; they, therefore, do only field work on the 
‘ garphdn laud near them ; but as they in this way get off lighter 
than the other, they are bound to feed and keep one sheep for 
the thwAiur during ihe winter months. Some khan g-chhung -pels 
now pay five rupees per annum to the thdkur iu lieu of all 
service. 

The Jdgrrddij are also entitled by ancient custom to all colts 
born within their jdglr, owners of mares being allowed to 
retain only the fillies. The Jagirdarof Gumrang hag commuted 
this right into a cash fee for each colt, hut those of Koloug and 
Goudla continue to take the colts. The custom is that wheu a 
mare foals, and her master sees that he is not the lucky owner of 
a filly, he at once takes both mare and colt to the thdkur’s 
house ; there he is presented with a new cap asa mark of favour, 
and leaves his mare to be kept fur six months at the thdkur’a 
expense. 

In the khdi.sa kotius as in Gumrang, a fee of Ks. 8 is levied 
for each colt if it survives for a year after its birth, and is paid 
into the common fund of the kolhi. being regarded, according 
to the administration paper in which the custom is recorded, as 
a grazing fee. 

The nature of the holdings, and of the rents and services 
paid to the thdkur^, are the same iu all the jdgirts ; there 
are differences of detail, but they do not require to be men- 
tioned. 
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Chapter III, D. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Rights retained by 
tlie quondam Thakor 
of Birbogi. 


There is a family in Birbogi which at one time were thdl urti 
of the kothi, and are uot yet entirely out of po.'session ; their 
manor hoii.se Cuow in ruins! i"! a very conspicuous oiiject in the 
landscape, asino.st of the.se lhakurii’ houses are. 'I'he family was 
in full posse.ssion till about the b-oginuing of tliis eontury, when 
Riija Rikraina Sinurh of Kiilu picke i a i|uarr(d ^vith the tlien 
thdku)-, and ra.sutned the casii, clurh, and colts out Pf the items 
of revenue, leaving him only the grain item as a means oh 
subsistence. 1’his arrangenjent retnainod in force, thougli there 
is notliing to show tliat any Sikli or British official tvas aware 
of it, till about ten year.s ago, wbon grain having i-i.sen in price, 
the landholders, by agreement with the head of the family, 
converted the grain lines iato casli, wincli has since hseu paid 
by each jVo/a in the proportions in whicii the grain used to Ijc 
paid.* Each, moreover, continues to furaisli a man for the 
two great or.sti'.y, that is. for sowing the barlev and cutting tlio 
hay on the fields owned by the quondam fhdknr. These fields 
were also in great part excused from bearing their share of the 
revenue of the knthi by the other landholders when they distri- 
buted it at Regular .Settlement. 'Phis is all that remnins to the 
present head of the family of its former privileges. He seems 
to be entitled to a position not unlike that of a taluk idr of a 
village in the plains. 


^ Laud held by tlio The big monastery ol Ghantal, with its chanels of 

astory ' ease at Khoksar a. id Eansa, holds a good deal of laud in 

different kothls rent-free as endowment. More tl.au half is held 
of the fionpa by khanrj-chlMuq tenanfs, who by wav of rent 
only present annually seme .shoulders of inultou, pots of 
whi.sky, and plaited sandals ; hut are bound to perform certain 
fixed services, such as tlie cultivation of the rest of the mon- 
astery land, the sweeping of .snow off the roof of the monastery 
in winter, the bringing in so many faggot.s for winter fuel, &c. 


Rights ia yvaici- ill The small canals upon which cultivation in Laliul de- 
pends seem to have been alway.s constructed and kept in repair 
entirely by the landholders of the villages which use them. 
'I’liey are considered therefore to bo the projierty of the share- 
liolders in the water, who cast lots every year to decide the 
rotation in which each man shall irrigate his fields. Each hohi- 
iug furnishes a man for repairs ; fines are levied on absentee.'', 
and consumed in a coiiimun fea.-.t witu the produce of the yurzim/ 
or canal field, if there is one. The general opinion i.s that no 
outsider c.an get a share of the water of a canal, except from the 
body of old shareliolders. The State in a /j/m/yn kothi, or the 
thdkur ill a jdyir kothi, could not give a share ; practically, 
therefore, tlieir pov.-er of improvement of tlio waste is limited 
unless a new canal can be made. 


*By each ycolfl, exceptuig tlioae heirl by tivo families of dothdtn. or kinsmen 
of the thakur. 
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The system of forced labour or hegar prevailing every- Chapter III, D. 
where in the hills is one of the conditions of the tenure by ~ — 

which all proprietors hold land of the State. 'J'Le forced 
labour which falls upon the Laliuiis i.s pecnliarly heav\, a- their Segdr or forced 
country is a highway used by many travellers and officials on labour demandable 
tour, and is surronuiied by hitjli snowy mountains and laro'e in 

ti'iicts of elevated waste. The deiriand all occurs within the " ' 
six months of summer, the time within which all field work and 
all trading journeys have to be done. It is distributed equally 
on each jeola or bolding, but at times it may be ruinous to 
certain families to have to give perhaps their onlj' man ; or 
there may be none at borne, all being away engaged in the 
carrying trade between Tibet and Kiilu, in whicli almost all 
Lahnli landholders are concerned. The arrangements wbicb 
Lave grow'u up owing to tlieso difficulties, and which have iirev 
become fixed lustitutions, deserve to be briefly described. For 
the periodical repairs of roads a man is demanded from every 
house ; for the carriage of t ravel ler-s’ baggage a inuu is taken 
from every jeola, or full allotment of land only, and the demand 
for supplies of all kinds required for travellers is distributed 
in the same way. Each kothi or group of kolhiv repairs certain 
lengths of liighway, and carries baggage, and furnishes supplies 
for the stage ueaiest to it to travellei-.s merely moving about 
the valley. The four kothit of Uangloi unite to nuclei take the 
carriage from Laluil over the Kotaiig Pass into Kiilu. There 
remains the must difficult task of all, tliat is, the jiroviding 
supplies and carriage to travellers wishing to leave Liiliul for 
Ladak, Spiti, Zauskar or Chamba by (he Bara Laclia, Sliinkal 
or Kukti Passes, whicli are all over 10,000 feet in height, and 
involve a cauiping out for several uights in the wastes. For 
the work of these passes the ten kothis of Gara aud Patan 
have put themselves on a couuuou loll or roster Each kolhi, 
keeps an account with the other kothi s of its coiitiibutioii.«, and 
within each kothi each holding keeps an account wdtli the 
other holdings. If a holding caunot luruish its ii.au in its turn, 
a substitute is sent, aud there are fixed sums which the default- 
ing bolding is obliged to pay to the substitute (iu addition to 
the pay wbicb lie gets from the travellers), as follows; — 


Xp.mc of route, I Sum payuhle to tlie hubstitiuc. 


To KiipshU; over ilie IJuni Lachu Rupees I* caeJi. /Otts barley uieal, 1 jiair 

I bootjs, butter 

To Spitij over the Bara Lach.i ... | Rupees 2 cash, oUibs barley utcal, 1 pair 

I boot!3. butter 21b::. 

To Zaoskur over the tSbiiikal ... * Kupees 2 cash. 22tb3 barley meal, 1 pair 

boots, 2tbs blitter. 

To Chamba, over the Kukti ... ; Rupees 2 cash, 321t’s barley nieul, 3 pairs 

; plaited straw sandaU. 
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Chapter III, D. The deuiuml hy traveller.s for pack liurses over the Bara 

. Liiclia and Shinkrtl is in the same way borue rateabh’ by the 
ties^dTramm'" withi:i I'ne k'llhis liy tiie <liftVrent lioldiDgs. Tlic 

Bpgdr or forced debiidtiup' kallii or laiubnvaer pays the owner of the substitute 
labour dcmandable poll)’ a coiisidei'abie sum in cji-^ii at jates fixed fur the fiitieieilt 
iroin landhokb'rs in jouiuej’s.*' Defaicatioiis are uuuieroiis, anil tlie accuiiuts tbere- 
fere perplexinLj it is tlie cu.'toui, tiiurefore, for each' kollii to 
appoint by vote an elder to rejire'ent the kiJhi in the coinmitteo 
of fc', ye/- accounts. He is called t luno/ydn n, and oet.s Rs. b c.i.-h 
j)er annum froiii the coiiiinot; account, and is himself excused 
all }ir)j-(r. To collect and store supplies in readiness for travel- 
ler.s, and to keep the account ot the store, tu(> men are selected 
year by year in each k if.hi under the name of tdluJninr. They 
j.'et no pay, but are e.xcnsed tlieii’ turn of the buji'ir while lu 
office. The above regniati'ms apply to the regular landholders : 
they appe-'r to have been made liy the people tlieniselve.s under 
general presume put upon them bv the authorities. In I’atan 
lliei'e all* some O.igi famil.es v. hu hold rlifiis or .small allotments 
of land reiit-tiee from the Stale, on condition of stacking wood 
at ceriiiin haltieg places. 

* (If the ten l;ufhi- two liavo iio I'oniei!, Iieiiar on tlie soutii side of the 
Clnuulra, ami ace 'Sil.le onl.r by a t« i^ bridge, so t bet of coiirso default eacli 
tiine. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A —AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE. 


The ciil rivaled .area of fjalinl w-t< ns follows iif tlie three 
different periods when setrleiiiont cperati'nis were iiiideir:iken 
iti the irn-iri : — 

-tri.'.', 

ffo^nhir Settlement of ISol ... .. •J.SJo 

Re\ isioii of Settlement of ISfl ... ... 

Revision of Settloment of ISPI ... ... d.Ott 

And there is an almost equal area iindor hay. Thus oidv 
4’G (or iiu’lndinor hnv about 'P) square miles out of tlie lotnl 
area of ?,2y5 square miles are iiiider oiiltivation. At the first 
Regular Sertlemeut and the .drst Ht'vision the cultivation was not 
measured, but was merely appraised in teims of tlie measure 
of seed requireii to sow the land. Apprai-enionts are tilmost 
invariably nnder-esttmiited, and r.h.it of IS7I bronglit our, the 
i enltivared tirea !is only 1 .PPP acres, inst.^ad of 2, 86d, the actual 
urea. In ISPO in coiiuecfion with the* revision of assessment 
all the fields were chained, anil the .nrioi wiis carefnllv c.alcnlated 
from the chain mpasm-ements, tilthongh the field maps pK uared 
were of a rough description, iind not according to scale. From 
the existing ai oa of eiib ivaf ion ns rhn.s ascei-tained the tioiires 
for 18o] a.id 1871 givo-n Jibove were calculated bv dediioting 
the area of thoiie v fields hroken up after those years which 
were easily identified on the ground. 'J'he land broken up 
between Regnl.i'- ^ettlemen'; and th.e Hevistrai of 1S7I amonnfed 
to 8:f acres of cultivation and Pd acres of hay-fields, and between 
JS71 and 1891 the area brought under the ploucrli was 80 acres 
of eultivation and Pd acres of liai'-liclds, so that the total increase 
during the 40 years’ period was 0 per cent. j\rore than half 
the increase ecciirrcd in the three /.ii/fr I'othh. 

'riio rainfall being so sliclit is an unimportant factor in 
tlie agricnltnro of Tailinl. Cultivation is only possible with 
the aid of irrigation, but water is obtainable in abundance from 
the snow and ghieier-fcd t' n i ent.s that fall into the Chandra, 
Jfhilg.a an 1 Chau 1 ni- B'ndga. '.’erv little laud is irrigated fiom 
the main rivers thcni-elve.s. ti.s thev Ilou between steep high 
banks below the level of the cnituralde l.ind. The ri- l is he 
either on natni .ally lt>v>-l plateaiiv on tiie ininks of t he tin ri uts, 
or in terraces on the hillside, wherever a chanuel cun be brought' 
from the nearest side-stream without much difficulty and without 
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danger of its being injured by avalancdies oi' falling rocks. -V> 
bas already beeti said, the few natural forests ol Lidliul aie not 
sufficient to provide a ftdl supply of fuel and fodder for tlie 
inhabitants and their cattle and sheep, and in order to make 
np the deficiency willow' trees are thickly plantoil along the 
banks of the irrigation cliannel.s and in marshy places. The 
willows are pollarded and the hranohos are ent every fourth 
year. Poplars are also frcelt’ planted. 

Snow lies over the whole of Lalml fi-om December generally 
till the end of April, and during that time no agricnltural work 
is possible. Sometimes in the higher villages after a hite winter 
the snow has to he cleared otf ilio fields with wooden shovels 
{wah.ct) to allow of the land being ploagheil iij) and the seed 
put in. When the seed has been sown a watering is necessary' 
once a fortnight, and is given once a week if water cun bo 
obtained. Ploughing and sowing oocratinns are necessarily 
begun later m the upper portions of the Chandra and Bliaga 
valleys wheie the snow lies longer than in the rest of Lahul, 
ami the crops consequently ripen later, and are liable to be 
injured by an early fall of snow, sncIi as frpf|iiputly accom- 
panies in those parts of the iL-n-:iri the final stoppage of tho 
monsoon rains in the Punjab. In the lower vdlages of 
the Patan valley an early barley crop is reaped in July 
and it is posr-ihle to follow it with a .second crop of bnek- 
wbeat which liptns towards the end of September. Else- 
where harvest work begins with the mowing of tho hay in 
the beginning <d August in the lower villages, and as late a.s 
the middle of September in the highor ones ; and tliat the 
buckwlieat, barley, and wheat are reaped in succession. 'I'he 
straw is much valued by the people ; the buckwheat is pulled 
np by the root.s, and the wheat and barley are cut as close to 
the ground as possible. The corn is tied into .slieaves. aud 
.stacked in inncii the .same Avav as in England, aud threshed 
iu the fields on floors inafle by moistening a })lot of ground and 
stamping the earth hard. The harvest is in by tho end of 
September in the greater part of rjahiil, or hv the middle of 
October in tho upper pavt.s of Pangloi and Giira. 

The chief crops are tho.so mentioned above, namely, wheat, 
barley, aud buckwheat. The'e are three kinds of barlev, all 
apparently peculiar to Liihiil, aud of excellent quality. ' A 
bushel of Lahul barley is of the same weight as a bushel of 
AAlic.'it, '1 he three kinds arc locally known as sermo, dzad, 
aud thuiujd-.ad. The lir.st-nam(Ml is the be.“t, and is reinaikable 
for its compact ear with the grains arranged in tiers of funr 
instead of three a.s in ordinary barley. Ihcngd'.ii'l is considered 
inferior to djul, but does not diller fioin it in appearance, aud 
deiives its name (tAa7);/=: plain, d;. ad = baiEy) from being sown 
only in Patan. the loAVe.st puit of Lillinl. It ri[ien.s quickly, as 
has been mentioned above, is reaped towards the end of July, 
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anti is followed by a second crop of bnckwlieat. Tlie buck- 
wbeaf sown in succession to barley is known as ho^nlnr ; that 
sown us a fir.st. and only crop beinor called h'llhu, hhrei^n, or 
brapo ; hut they appear to bo the same species and variety,* 
though the yield from the former is inferior, and, ripening late, 
it is liable to lie nipped by frost, d'he grain is said to be better 
and le.ss bitter than the buckwheat of Kfiln. The wheat does 
not differ materially from that grown elsewhere in the Punjab, 
but is of excellent qualitj'. 

In addition to the above, peas (closely resembling the 
kind grown in vegetable gardens), are veiw generally grown in 
Hanglni and Gara, and potatoes tluouglmut Liihnl. Potatoes 
were introduced into the lefcJri by the Moravian missionaries, 
and are now much valued by the people. They grow' excellently. 
Small plots near houses are sown with tobacco and t-innon in 
Patan, and with h/inng (for fibrc'i, and vegetables nearly 
everywhere. The tol>acco is infeiior, and remains green when 
dried. In plac's is sown (for the oil) in succession to 

barley ; maize and millet {citiiii) were sown experimentally 
in two places in 1890. 

The ustial rotation of crops is barley the fiist year, 
buckwheat the second, ami wheat the third. But whether this 
rotation i.s followed depends very much on the qiiantiry of 
maiinie at the cultivator’s di.sjiosai. Ordinarily a cnltiv.'itor 
lias only sufficient to manure one-third of his land thoroughly 
once a year. In that third he sows barley, which u'f|iiires 
much manure ; and in the following year tlie land remains 
rich enough to yieM a crop of buckwheat without receiving 
additional manure, while a top-dressing is sufficient for the 
wlieat crop in the tliird year. 'I'lie remaining two-thirds of 
the land are similarly treated in succession. But wheat is 
little valued, and as much, laud is put under barley as possible, 
as the follfjw'ing ligures, giving the percentage borne by the 
area under diff’erenr crops to the total cultivated area, will 
show : — 


Wlieai 

lit grr eenr of cuirivrxred :ire;i 

li.irlAy 

••1 

Poa*? 

1 

Snr .8011 an<l othor {’n>p< 

1 

PiiclovIieiiL 

:I4 

iSimilarl)’, even in the riliages 

where the low elevation and 


favourable aspect allow of a dor.lilo crop of barley, followed by 
buckwheat, to be taken in the same year, only a portion of the 
land can bo so cropped, owing to insufficiency' of manure, ami 
it is usual to sow' wluuit in the field in which the year before 
a double harvest iia.s been reajied. The area in which Loth 
barley and buckwheat are sown ib generully midtr 200 acres, 

^ t'ttgopyruni escidehtum A little F. emarginatum is also grown to which 
iaKuln Proper the name bhresa is coDfined» 
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situateil comparatively low down on the banks of the Chandra- 
Bhiiga. 'J'liere are no fallows ; every in'eli of the cultivated area 
is sown eve 17 rear. 

The cultivation of the grass for hay is a l enmrkable point in 
the agriculture of Lalnil A largo C|uantit3- of fodder is required 
to support the fariu stock during the winter mouths when all 
the pasture land is under snow, and it has been noted above how 
carefully straw is cut and stored. During the winter a man’s 
load of liav' sells f,'r a rupee. Du the drr’ mountain slopes no 
gra.ss grows, and the gra.ss of tlie sheep-rmis on the lidgesis 
not .suitable for hav-makiii'j-. Mich cultivator tiierefore keeps 
a portion of ills land under gr.i-ss, oviicrally .steeplv sloping 
stonv ground iinsni'ahl ' tor the pr-iduct’on of cereals. Such 
ha\' fields arekiioMii as ,/«»,/. 'I'lic sl.jping banks (p/r/) be- 
tween tlif tm-iaced fic-lds are also eropped with hay. hen 
water is let 011 ti) such iaird.s a spontaneor.s gi’owtli of various 
kinds of gra.ss aii.l herbs soring.s up. .V liicerpe-iiko plant 
witli a yellow flower, called c.'./.'apo, Ims al-o been introduced 
into the liny Helds and is mncli valie-d ; its seed is said to have 
been brought tir.ni ljn<lak, and tlir* piant is al.so cultivated in 
Y.arkniid. llav-niakiiig as ims been noted above jirecedes the 
other harve.siiiig ot>ciatiens. A.s a rule, a cultivator has a.s 
niiicli lami tin ler grass as niiiier cereals. 

It follou s from the neeessitv for irrigid ion 1 11 ut the fields 
in Lahiil other tiiaii hav fields are veryleicd, either naturally 
.so or cMrefiilly terraced. 'I'he nature of tin: sod variVs little 
tl'.iijiiginuif the wiiole of tlie irn.'./r/. It iiiny lie described as 
a light, sandy loam siiigulai iv free, a.? 11 rale, fioin stone.s, and 
very feitile. Theie is generally 110 scai’cit}’ of water f.>r 
irngatioii and the liarvests are more certain titan elsewhere in 
the snb-divi.siOn. The crop.s are everywliere exceedingly fine, 
and it is hard to detect in tliis respect anv ditference between 
one village and anotlier. 

Tlie oiit-nirii of the th.ree staple crcqt.s is greater than the 
yield of the same crops 111 aiyv other p'lit of the district. A 
few experiments were made in cjiiiifction with the revision of 
assessment of 189 i, and as the result ot these and of intjuiries, 
the following rate.s of yield were assumed iii .scr.v per acre : — 


Barley 

^ylle:lc 

Pens 

Buckwheat 


:;2o 
:J( iu 
42(1 
2 40 


In the case of othe 
wa.s estimated in cash; — 


crops the value of the out-turn per a 

Ha 


Fettaroes 
'ruljnciat 
Vegctehlcs 
Sarson ... 
Other crops 


:io 


4 

U 
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lu most places tlic produce of the laud is not more than Chapter I V, B- 
sufficient to provide food for the people, but one way or another X/ive"stock 
a "rood deal of tlie produce is S(dil or bartereil. Barley is barter- 


of 


ed for salt biauiirlifc bv Ihbeta.ns from Ruduk at the rate of 5 cnusumpVion' 
of barley for 4 .ve'/'.v ofsalr. 'I'his is the oidy kind of «alt used in food-grains. 
Lahnl. 'I'radeis mi tlieir way to and troni Kudok, pilgrims 
bound for the shrine of Ttilok Nath in Charnba, Baltis return- 
ing to Skardo afler making money by labour at Bi oila, and 
Gaddi shepherds, all obtain their supply in Jjahiil. On leaving 
Laiiul in the autumn a Gaddi frequently presents the people 
of the village nearest liis run with several slieep in consideration 
of their agi eeinif to have a store of grain and salt ready for him 
on l is an ival the following year. The Moravian missionaries 
are able to dispose of all the wheat produce! on their farm at 
a unifoim rate of lb .s'-V.v for the rupee every year. 

A brief descrijition has been eiven in Cliapter I of the 
forest trees am! shrubs of Laliul. \Vdd currants, both red and 
hhick, are to be i-Hind, as we!! as tbe wihl goosobsrry, and tlie 
garden vaiieties of the.se liave been raised successfully. Apple.s, 
like those prodtued in Kashmir, but somewhat larger, ate 
grown in the Moravi.ni inissinn-garden, and there are apricot 
trees both there ati-1 also, \-ery occasionally, in cultivated laud 
belonging to the natives, but rliu fruit does not ripen till Sep- 
tcudier ur Uctober, aud m liable to be nipped by the froit. 


Trees fiml bhrubs. 


SECTION B. -LIVE-STOCK 

The cattle of Laltul are a cross between the 'I’lbetan tjak Cattle. 
(Bus gTuiinicu‘i] and the Hinialayaii breed of cattle. The 
climate is too cold for the latter, and in the summer is too hot 
for the former ; the few pure bred y-i/.-'', wliicli are kept in Lahiil, 
are not brought below an altitude of 11,000 feet except in tbe 
winter. The hvbti 1 (called churn) is a strong, useful animal 
for the plongli : the milk yielded by tbe cow is thicker than 
ordinary cow’s milk, and has a peculiar tlavour whicli is disliked 
by some Eui'opean.s. 

'J’lie developmeut of trade which followed the bridging of the I’oaies. 
Cluuidra'at Khoksar and the nial-iug of tbe high road through 
Labul to the Ladak border in l80-> lias led lo a great increa.se 
in the number of ponies kept in the U'nuri. Mbitiug about 
1870 ifr. Lyall remarked : “ Only tbe th(tkurs and more success- 
ful traders keep ponies,” whereas at the present day it is 
estimated that one-third of the population keep ponies for trad- 
ing purposes. Devi Chand, tJyjkur of Gnmrang, 30 j’ears ago 
bad only some half dozen ponies, whereas now he can only 
vaguely state the iiniiiber as “si.xty or eighty.” There has 
been a corresponding increase in the number throughout Lahul 
except in Jobraiig Kotlii, where there are no ponies, as a twig 
bridge over the Chandra is the only means of access to that 
hothi, la Uhushal Kothi, which is similarly situated, mares 


Chapter IV, B. 

Live-stock. 

Ponies. 


Flocks. 


Dh'lr or bhcep- 
runs of Gaddi and 
Koli shepherds in 
Lahul. 
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iire kept for breedings the river tliere is fordable iu the winter. 
The result of tlie enumeration of the ponies and donkeys in 
Jjahnl made in cjnnectioii with the re-assessiuent operations 
is as follows: Pomes 704, d mkeys 234, mules 12. Put the 
same difficulty is encountered iu numbering these as in 
counting the luimaii population owing to their hoing employed 
in the carrying trade, and the number of putiies is probably 
not umch le.ss than 1,000. Trailers are less numerous in the 
lower kolh'ii of Patau than elsewhere, as those hjth!» lie off the 
main line of communication. 

'L'he local sheep and goats as iv'ell as the pouie.-i, arc used 
as pack animals, and employed in the carrying trade ; the 
number was estimated at 10,561 at the enumeration made in 
1800. A larger number would, doubtless, be kept if it wero not 
for the difficulty of feeding them in the winter when the snow 
lies too long, and is too deep for them to live out of doors. 
A greac many migrate with their owners' into Kiilu for that 
season. They derive no benefit from the bigh-lyin.g slioep-runs 
which yield suck excellent pasturage in summer, ;i.s that i.s the 
trading season. 

For a very long time therefore, tlie upper ends of the 
main valleys, which are uninhabited, and the grounds high 
above the villages in the inhabited parts, liave been utibV.ud 
by tlie Gaddi shepherds of Kangra and Chamba, and the Koli 
shepherds of Kiilu. The snow begins to disappear in these 
places about the beginning of June; the shepherds do not 
ordiuarily enter Lahnl befoie the end of that mouth; and they 
leave it again early in September, by wliicli time tlio frost iu 
beginning to be biting, and tho rainy reason in the outer 
Himalayan country has como to an end. In the fine dry 
climate iu Lahul the sheep escajie the foot rut aud other dis- 
eases which constantly attack fiocks kept during tho rains on 
the southeru slopes of the outer Himalayas. The sheep arrive 
wretchedly thin, but liy' the time they are ready to leave, are 
in splendid condition. A short fine grass, of a dull bluish-green 
colour, called nlru, is tlieir favourite food ; mat and mordr are 
names of other good kinds of grasses. Tho goats depend very 
much on the leaves and twigs of the birch and bush willow. 
The Gaddi shepherds are much more careful and energetic 
shepherds than the Kolis; they may be seen herding their 
goats on the face of tremendous precipices ; with one woollen 
coat and a blanket they sleep out exposed to an icy wind, and 
take no harm ; sometimes, however, the cold drives them to 
creep into the huddied-up flocks, and pass the night with two 
or three sheep on top of them for a coverlid. Their sheep arc 
reputed strong and hardy.above those of any other shepherds. 
People as far away as tho Bhotia traders of Kumaon, buy a 
great many every year at high prices as beasts of burden for 
the trade over the great snowy range between Kumaon and 
Tibet. These grazing grounds or sheep-runs of foreign abep- 
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herds in Lahnl are called dhdrs or hunt or nigdhra. A dhdr or Live-stock 
ban is often snb-divided into several vandu, each vand containing or sheep-runs 

enough ground to graze one full floek or khanddh of .sheep and of OadiU aud Koli 
goats. Each d/ifir has its more or less precisely fixed boun- s ji e p h e r d s ia 
daries, aud the ivdrtsi or title to it is understood to have 
originated in a grant from a Raja of Kulu, ora Thakur of Lahnl. 

Among the Gaddis some transfers by gift or sale appear to 
haVe taken place, and in several cases the original family which 
obtained the grant has long ceased to use the dhdr; but in 
recognition of its old title the shepherd now in possession has 
to halt a day on the journey back, and let his sheep manure 
the fields of the original owner, with whose permission his 
occupation commenced. Whether the original owner could 
now turn out an old occupant of this kind is a doubtful question. 

The grey-beards seem to think that lie could send up any 
number of his own sheep, but could not put in a third person 
to the detriment of the old occupant. The title of the Koli 
shepherds to their dhdri is the same as that by which they 
hold ther iiigdhrs in Kulu. In some few instances a d/idr was 
granted to a wazir, or person of influeuce, as a personal favour; 
but, a.s a general rule, they seem to have been given to the 
men of certain hamlets or ■phdtis collectively, though perhaps 
the patta or deed of grant contained only one man’s name. 

There are many fine runs in the uninhabited part of the 
Ghandra Valley above piirdna Klioksar, which, before we took 
the country, were seldom if ever used. Bakhtawar of Lala, 
a leading shepherd of Kangra, obtained from Mr. Barnes the 
privilege of grazing the unoccupied runs in this country. An 
almost equally large tract at the head of the Bhaga valley has 
been held for generations by another Gaddi family, which 
obtained a similar grant from the Thakur of Kyelang. Both 
these families have of late years begun to take a fee from the 
numerous shepherds who join them iu grazing these lauds. 

The runs held by the Koli (or Kulu) shepWrds all lio between 
purdna Khoksar aud Goudla, in the Chandra Valley. 

The Gaddi shepherds used to pay one or more sheep for 
each run, in jdg'ir kothia to the jdgirddr, aud iu khdlsu kot-'iis to 
the wazir as the representative of Government. This tax was 
known as the kdr, or iu Tibetan as the rig-gi-lhal. lu«most 
cases the amount first fixed seems to have remained unchanged 
ever after. The RiSja of Kulu excused the Koli shepherds from 
this tax, as they paid one auna per head per anuum qu all 
sheep and goats, which was collected iu Kulu. it * 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds also give a sheep or two 
under the name of bhaggati to the men of the village next 
below their run. Such shaej) are sacrificed and eaten in a 
village feast at which tho shepherds .attend. The fee appears 
to have been originally given freely to secure good will, but 
it is now considered a right, which could be enforced. W here 
the grazing ground above a village is of small extent, it is all 
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Chapter IV, B. the chdra or private grazing of the villagers, into which they 

do not permit the foreign shepherds to intrude; but in some 

Live-stock. years they permit a stray flock to squat there for a consider- 

flocks from Chandra mostly enter Lahnl by the 
B^hephcr'ds ia Kukti Pass, ^yhich descemls into Jobrang A-ot/j/ The pa.^sago 
Lahul. of so many is something of a grievance, so by old custom the 

shepherds pay the men of the Jiothi one sheep per ban or dhdr 
under the name of balukarn. In the same way they pay toll 
for crossing certain jhiiUis, or swinging bridges, to the men 
of the villages who erect them, under the name of arokarh. 
For instance, the Johrang men take one sheep per vand, or 
division of a 6a», from all who cross their jhula. 

At the first Regular Settlement the policy approved by Gov- 
ernment was to remit all lirni or grazing dues on sheep in Kulu 
and Lahnl, but at the Revision of Settlement of 1371 it was ascer- 
tained that while the Koli sheph«'rds continued to enjoy imnMinity 
in regard to the Lahnl grazing as tliey.had done under the Rajas 
the Gaddis had conr.itiiied to pay the old customary kdr, not only 
to the jarfinhir-i in the jdijir kothi'g, hut algo on account of the 
khulsa kothis to the irazir. This arrangement was continued 
authoritatively, it being understood that the rent of the khdlsa 
runs was enjoyed by the u'ctzlr as part of his official income, 
but it was decided that at the next settlement the question of 
increasing the tax and of also imposing it on the Kuin shep- 
herds’ runs sliould be considered. 

Accordingly, in 1890 an enumeration was made of the flocks 
of foreign shepherds grazing in Lahnl, and a grazing fee at the 
rate of quarter of an anna per sheep or goat (or Re. 1-9-0 per 
hundred) was imposed by Government. The nature of the 
profits enjoyed by shepherds, with reference to which the rate 
was fixed, has been described in Fart II, Chapter IV, B, and the 
rate corresponds with that charged for the grazing of Kulu 
Hocks on the high pastures within Kulu Proper, but outside the 
kothi of the owners, while it is only half the rate fixed for 
foreign shepherds who bring their flocks to the Kulu high 
pastures. A higher fee was not approved because of the short 
time for which the Laliul runs are occupied, the uselessness of 
the ground for any other purpose, and the discouragements 
whieh the Gaddi ami Koli shepherds are encountering elsewhere 
at other seag<>ns of the year by forest reservations and rules aud 
by tlie increase of dues in Native States. 

On the basis of this rate applied to the results of the 
enumeration of 1890 a rent was fixed for each sheep-run in 
Lahnl, aud leases at these rents for the period of settlement at 
a reduction of 10 per cent, were granted to the shepherds using 
the runs. In jdg'ir koth'n tliese rents were considered to be the 
the old kdr, the right of the jdfjirddrs ; in khuha kuthis they 
are collected by the xcazir who, after deducting one-fourth as 
part of his official remuneration, pays the balance to Govern- 
ment as miscellaneous land revenue. 
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The numbers of the flocks found grazing in 1890 
as follows ; — 


Kulu flocks 
Chamba flocks 
Kaogra (Gaddi) flocks 


51,665 

53,043 

63,205 


Total foreign sheep and goats 


167,013 


were Chapter IV, C. 

Occupations, In- 
dustries and Com- 
merce. 

Vhdr or sheep-rnna 
of Gaddi and Koli 
shepherds in 
Lahul. 


The total value of the rents, therefore, (subject to the 
deduction above-mentioned) , is Rs. 2,455, of which Rs. 627 are 
payable io jag irddrs a.nd Rs. 1,828 to Government, less one-fourth 
or Rs. 457, the remuneration of the ivazir. The detail of the 
payment to jdgh'ddrs is — 


To the jag uxldrs of Kolong 
» ,, ,> » Gumrang 

„ „ „ „ Gondla 

„ ,, monastery of Gantal 


Rs. 

350 

64 

199 

14 


Total 


627 


The Lahul flocks, having always been free fiCim taxation 
and not participating, as has been observed above, in the 
benefits of the high pasturage, are exempt from payment of 
any fee. The profits derived from them as beasts of burden 
are taxed indirectly in the assessment of the land revenue 
and directly in the case of the richer traders by the in- 
come-tax. 


SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

The people are not entirely dependent on their land for Occupation*, 
subsistence. It is estimated that one-third of the propriettys 
are traders first and agriculturists afterwards. They own 
ponies of the sturdy Lahuii breed, and employ them either in 
trade ventures of their own or to carry for hire the wares of 
Panjabi merchants engaged in the Central Asian trade. Thera 
is little risk, and these trader proprietors are for the most part 
very well to do. The remaining two-thirds of the proprietors 
all possess sheep and goats, which are used as beasts of burden, 
and are in that way a source of income to their owners. And 
each of the poorer families deputes one or two of its members to 
Simla or Kulu for the winter to make money by working as 
coolies, or by keeping higri shops. 

Since the time of the first Regular Settlement there Commerce, 
has been a very great increase iu the prosperity of the 
tract. This increase in prosperity is due to two causes : 
first, the bridging of the Chandra at Khoksar and the 
making of the high-road through Lahul to the Ladak border 
in 1865 ; and, secondly, the discovery of sapphires iu Padal 
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Chapter IV. C- 


anil c o n <) p qupn 

ileralop ro P n t ( i 

n.i.lo. 


in the dominions of the Maharaja of Kashmir in 1883. The 
making of the road for the development of traffic witii Central 
dustr^^and^bom- pave a, (-rear impulse in Lahii! to trade and to the breeding 
merce- "f ponies for the carrying trade. Untd communication wa.s 
Makinp of tHp opu.ed in a ay tliere n as scarcely any tr.ade with Yarkand 
),i..h-road TO I.ad;1k very little with Ladak. The total annual imports by this 
route now nmnnnt to neai ly I’s. .3,00,000, and the exports to the 
same, l.ni'gf; numbers of Lahnlis engage in this traffic both as 
trader.s and as carriers. 'I’hey purchase indigo, rice, piece- 
goods, and brass and copper vessels in Kiilu, and carry them on 
their ponies and on their shoop and goats, which are ahso used 
as beasts oi burden, to Ladak at>d_Til)et, where they exchange 
them for borax, wool, jKoshtn, and salt, which they bring back 
anil sell in Kulu. Less enterprising traders content themselves 
with itnpo-ting rice from Kulu and exchanging it with Tibetans 
ill Laliul for double its weight of salt, which they take back to 
Kulu .and barter for double its weight of rice, thereby making .a 
profit of 300 percent, on each venture. bVool is also brought by 
Tibetans to Lahul and bought by the Ldhu]i.«, who sell it at a 
profit of 40 to bO per cent, (including cost of carriage) in Kulii. 
Of the Punjab merchants who engage in the trade with Ladak 
and Yarkand some send their wares to these countries on mules 
.all the way ; others ouly as far as Kyelang in Lahul, whence the 
mules are sent back, and the wares seut ou laden ou Lahuli ponies 
pre\ iairsly engag-fd. For the journey from Kyelang to Leh in 
Ladiik the hire of a pony is Es. 10 to 14, and from Leh to Sul- 
tanpnr in Kulu Rs. Lo to 20. The double journey can be made 
twice a yc.ir. Sheep are used chiefly ou the road between 
Sultanpur and Patseo, the mart where Tibetan and Lahuli mer- 
chants meet, four stages beyond Kyelang. The hire of a sheep 
for that distance is eight annas, but as it can carry IC se'/’s it is 
more profitable for the owner to invest iu wool or salt himself, as 
in that case ho can make Rs. 2 per sheep a trip. In consequence 
of the development of trade the number of ponies in Lithui has 
enormously increased, as has already been observed. 


Th» brewing Another result of the bettering of communication between 
inctnetrr. Lahul and Kulu is that the LAhulis have found a means of 

making money by keeping Ivgri shops in the Kulu and Palampur 
t.-ihsils of this district, and in Mandi State during the winter. The 
ferment for the brewing of lugri comes from Ladak, and its 
mannfnctnre is a “tr.ade secret”; but the superiority of the 
Lahui '' as brewer.s appears to be universally admitted. 

Discovery of The find of sapphires in P.adal first became known in 

phires in Kashiiiii l. 'ilnlin 1883 or 1884, wlieii a Chamba man brong-ht some 
stoTii'S there and sold to them to a trader, who speedily dis- 
coveri-d their value. During the next few years numbers of 
Liibulia invested in the stones, going themselves to Pad.al in 
search of tlieiii. or purchasing them from natives of Chamba, 
and than selling them in Ruin to inerchanta from the plains. In 
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tliose days aappliires were bouirht not by the lola, but by the 
ser. By one man four .veV,v were purchased for Rs. 300 and sold 
for Ra. 8,U00. 'i'he mine or pocket is now jealous])' fruarded by 
tlie Kashmir authorities, and has ceased to be a source of 
income to the Lahulis any longer, but it is estimated that they 
were enriciied to the extent of a. lakh of rnpee.s by .succe.ssful 
ventures made before restrictions were placed on the removal 
of the stones. 


Chapter IV, D. 

Prices. Weights 
and Ueasnres. and 
Conunnnications. 

Discovery of sap- 
phires in Kashmir. 


Another source of income is the sale of hut, ham, pntis, 
zira, and other wild plants and roots fonnd on the Lshnl 
liills. 


Mention may here be made of certain gipsy-like wanderer.s Frieigners 
called OB-fcor-pn.s, who journey through Lahul in small parties 
living ill tents. They come from Tibet and from Tartaiy, and 
their object is to go on pilgrimage to the shrines in India 
which are held in respect by Buddliisfs, but they also make 
snms money as they go by begging and by petty trading. 

Their little encampments tliough dirty are picturesque. A 
number of families from Upper Baslialir and Kandwar, mostly 
of the weaver class, have also settled in Lahnl of recent year.s, 
driven from their own country by the difficulty of getting a 
living there ; they generally spend the winter in Kulu and the 
summer in Lahul. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND Mi^A- 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


At Revision of Assessment in 1890 the following rates, in 
sers per rupee, were assumed by the Settlement Officer as the 
prevailing prices of the produce of the land to be the basis of 
his half net asset estimate, and be expressed confidence that 
they can easily be obtained by an agriculturist even at harvest 
time when grain is cheapest : — 


Wheat 







20 

Barley- 







2r> 

Peas ... 







i.T 

Bnckwheat 







GO 

Potatoes 







32 

Tobacco 







H 

SarsoD 







12 


It was noted that the prices of food-grains had not varied 
much in Lahnl since the time of the first Regular Settlement. 

The sums realized for land on sale or mortgage have been 
discu.ssed in Chapter III, Section D. 

The mode of expressing the iiipa.siirement of land formerly Local measure, 
resembled the method prevalent in Knin. The Laliul denomi- 
tiou is the^fdA:f», which contains 20 pdta, both being primarilv 
measures of seed. The path as a measure of .«epil is equivalent 
to about one so.r of standard weight of wheat or barley. Three 
lakh (laud measure) are abont equal to one standard acre. 
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Chapter IV, D. Main Trade Route. 

_ Tlie main road to ami through Laliiil has been describad 

Pn^, Weights „ Rotang Pass, the point where it enters the 

Comm^^Sons. waziri, in Part II, (diap. IV, Section D. It is the only 
Commication. road in Laliul worthy of tho name, the other being mere foot- 
paths, and is passable for both mules and horses. From the 
Rotang Pass (13,000 it.) it descends steeply for three miles to 
the Chandra, which it crosses from the left to the right bank 
bv a wooden (sdjijfAn) biidge, recoustrncted in IKOl. The 
Khoksar rest-house stands some distance from the village of 
the same name but close to the bridge, on the right bank of the 
river, and is one stage from Rala, the halting place on the other 
side of the Rotang Pass. The road then follows the right bank 
of the Chandra down to its junction with Bhaga at Tandi, and 
there are camping grounds, without a rest-house at Sisu, 12 
miles from Khoksar, and at Gondla, 7 miles further on. The 
Bhaga is crossed at Tandi by a wooden bridge and the road 
then ascends the valley of that stream following the right bank. 
The next halting place after Gondla is Kyelang, 10 miles 
distant from it, and situated on the hill-side above the Bhaga ; 
here there is a rest-house, and the only post ofiBce in L&hal. 
At the further stages there are no rest-houses ; all of them 
except Kolong and Darcha, are merely small camping grounds 
in the mountain wastes, and supplies of all descriptions, includ- 
ing wo«l and grass, have to be laid in at Kyelang (or, on the 
return journey, in Ladak). The stages after Khoksar are - 
Miles. Remarks, 

Kolong ... 10, 

Darcha ... 8. Here the road, still on the right bank 

of the Bhaga, crosses the Jaskar stream 
by a wooden bridge. Midway between 
this and the next stage it crosses to 
the left bank of the Bhaga by a 
wooden bridge at Patseo. 

^?ing-zing-bar ... 12. From this the road ascends to the top of 

the Bara Lacha Pass, 16,221 feet, and 
then descends the valley of a stream 
flowing northwards. 

Kinlung ... 12. 

Lingti ... 17, Immediately beyond this the road crosses 

the Sampa stream into Ladak by a ford, 
or a mile further up by a wooden bridge 
thrown across it over a gorge. 

The road is continued on through Ladak territory to Leh, 
several stages further on. 

Route to Chamha and Pdngi. 

From the bridge over the Bhaga at its junction with the 
Chandra a branch road leaves the main trade route and follows 
the right bank of the Chandra down to the Chamba border. 
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It is well kept up so far, and is passable f )r ponies, but beyond Chapter IV, D. 
there is only a foot-path which is described as difficult even pyjggg wgj 
for expert mountaineers. T'h“. recognised lialting places with- 
in L'ihul are at bit, 10 miles fn)tn tt-iudia, and at Jalma, Cornmnnications. 
nearly a stage from the Chatnba border. CommaaicationE. 

Direct route from DharnifiUa via t/ie Kukti Pass. 

Between Lot and Jalma there is a jhtda bridge across the 
Chandra at Jobrang village, from which a foot-path crosses the 
Kukti I’ass, about 1(1,000 feet elevation, rather steep near the 
summit, and the glaciers on both sides cut up with crevasses, 
but otherwise not difficult. The path descends on the other 
side to Bharmaur (Chamba territory) in the Ravi valley, which 
is separated by another high pass from Dharmsale. 

Besides the Kukti Pas.s there are two others over the 
watershed between the Chenab and the Rrivi, described as 
follows in Mr. Lyall’s yettlemeut Report: — 

Between Lahul and Bara Bangdhal. 

Asa or Asakh, called in Between Kothi Ghushal, opposite 
the maps the Bara Ban- Tandi, in Lahul, ami Bara Bangahal. 
galial Pass. A difficult pass, seldom used ; pro- 

bably about 17,000 feet elevation. 

Very steep; frozen snow on the 
L4hul side. 

Between the I’avine of that name 
which divides kotkls Gondla and 
Ghushal in Lahul and Bara Ban- 
gahal. Has hardly ever been used, 
but is said not to be more difficult 
than No. 2. 

The watershed between the Chandra and the Beasis crossed 
in addition to the Rotang Pas.®, already mentioned, by the 
Hamta Pass, 1.5,000 feet, by wliich proceeds the main route 
between Kulu and Spiti. This path, which is impassable for 
mules, though hill ponies may be taken along it, may here be 
described, as most of it lies within the limits of Lahul. 

Route to 8piti vii the Hamta Pass and Lahul. 

The path ascends from Jagatsukh (see Part II, Chapter 
IV, Section JJ, ‘ Main road through Kulu ’) very steeply to 
Chika, a bare camping ground, nearly 10,000 feet above sea 
level. There are no rest-houses, and indeed no habitations of 
any soit along this route till Losar iu Spiti is reached, and 
supplies, including fuel and grass, must be taken from Jagat- 
sukh (or, on the return journey, from Losar). From Chika 
the path crosses the Hamta Pas.s, and descends to the next 
halting-place, Chalitru, over 11,000 feet above the sea, on 
the left bank of the Chandra, and one stage above Khoksar, 
with which it is connected by a rough path along the left 
bank of the river. From Chahtru onwarda the path is 


ISilgahar 

i 
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Chapter iy,D. only occasionally repaired, and is almost non-existent in 
. places. It ascends the left bank of the Chandra, and there are 
andfif^TO^’and P Karciia, rj,.j00 feet above 

Cammonications. the sea. I'lie fiiarches should be done early in the morning 
Coiumuoications. if possible, for several large unbridgod torrent.s, tributaries 
of the Chandra, have to be crossed, which hecome swoJlen by 
tlie melting sno.v as the day advances and the sun gets higher, 
and are at times iinfordahle. Between Puti Runi and Karcha 
the path crosses the moraine of the Shigri glacier, a great mass 
of boulders and ice two miles in breadth. From Karcha the 
path ascends, crosses the water.shed between the Chandra and 
the Spiti river by the Kiinzam Pass, 15,000 feet, and descends 
on the other side to Losar, 18,391 feet, the first village in the 
Spiti valley. 

Route to Spiti via </ie Bara Ldcha Pa^s. 

Fnin Karcha another path continues the ascent of the left 
bank of the Chandra up to its source on the Bara Lacha Pass ; 
it is used by Tibetan traders and Spiti people as an alternative 
means of access from Spiti to Lahul, being a shorter way to the 
trade mart at Pat.seo, though even rougher than the path just 
described. The first halting place above Karcha is at the lake 
mentioned in Chapter I, the Chandra Tal, and is a longish 
stage from Losar over the Kunzam Pass. Above Chandra 'J’al 
there are halting places at Dokpo Yokrna and Dokpo Gongrna, 
large torrents flowing into the Chandra, difiicult to ford, but 
whicli may sometimes be crossed by snow bridges. Dokpo 
Gougma is about 13 miles from Zing-zing-bnr, the path ascend- 
ing the Bara Ldcha Pass and there joining the main trade 
route. Supplies for this route mn.ft be taken all the way from 
Kyelang on the one side or from Losar on the other. 

From Ldhul to Zaritldr. 

A path from Darcha on the main trade route ascends 
the Raugyo valley (generally called the Jaskar stream, a 
tributary of Bhaga on its right bauk), and crosse-s the Shinkal 
Pass, 17,000 feet, into the Zanskar (or Jaskar) province of 
Ladak. In May, when the direct route over the Bara Lacha 
is closed, travellers to Leh often go over the Shinkal ; the crest 
of the latter, though higher, is very much narrower, and a push 
across the high ground can be made in a single march. 

All the wooden bridges in Lahul have been mentioned 
Bridge*. above; they exist only on the main trade route, and are of tlie 

singhm pattern described iu Part II. Klsewhere owing to the 
scarcity of timber of any length of beam the rivers are crossed 
by means of suspension bridges of from 50 to 150 feet span, 
made of thick ropes of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes from 
the roadway, and two hand-rail ropes bang above, one on either 
side, and are attached to the roadway by small side ropes, 
fastened at intervals of a foot or two. The best of these 
bridges are passable for sheep and goats, and without danger if 
the sides are wattled ia with wicker work, and slabs of stone, 
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placed ou the roadway. In a high -wind many of them are Chapter 17, D. 

dangerous to cross, even to a native of the country. They are . . 

called in Tibetan, and jhu.la or utiM in Hindi. The 

properyha/a is a Uiiiereut Iciad ot bridge, winen is not used in Communications. ' 

Laliul. It consists of a seat in a loon banging from a wooden Bridges. 

saddle, \vhieh rides on a cable of thick grass rope, and is pulled 

across by a gay line. Ghararu is another name for this kind 

of bridge, which you use in crossing t.he Sutlej, the U’l and 

other rivers. 
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OHAPTEK V. 


ADMlNISTliATlO.N. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The powers of the W'azir of Lahul who adniinisters the 
Chap ter V , B. offairs of tlie troz/rt subject to the control of the Assistant Coni- 
Land and Land mis.sioner of Kiilu have heeii clesciibt J in l^art II. Chapter V. 

Eevenue. In addition to extrcising the pi< wei.s (jf an Honorary Magis- 
General Adminis- trato and Cit il Judge he collects the land rovenno and grazing 
*“*^*°"' fees, and forwards to Kiiiii in Oetoher of each year the amount 

due to Covernment. All police innctioiis also fall to he dis- 
chiirged by him and liis stall, for no constable.s are stationed 
in Ijiihul. He has also to make arrangements to provide 
ciirriage and sapplie.s for officers travelling in the ventn'. His 
emoluments have bten detailed in Chtipter III, iSection C. 

There are no excise anangemeuts, as the local hill beer and 
whisky are exempt from taxition. The only Government 
school, that at Kyelang, has been referred to in Chapter III, B. 
J.'here is no dispensary except that of the Moravian missionaries. 
Mails are e.xcbauged twice a week in the summer between 
the Kyelang and Kiilu post offices ; in the winter no communi- 
cation is possible. The telegraph line does not extend beyond 
Kiilu. 

The forests are under the charge of the Kulii Forest 
Officer. 


bECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Katurc of rtat 
land-tax under 
Eajas in Lahul. 


oj. The whole of Lahul appears to have been at one time 
the portioned out among a few potty barons or f/idliurs', who were 
the lords of whom the villagers liuld their holdings. Four of 
these baronial families have survived up to the present day, 
two in full and two in partial possession of their estates ; tho 
ro^t are said to have been gradually extirpated by the Il.ajas 
of Kiilu. Under the Bajas the thdkur--< were allowed to exist 
supreme in their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tribute 
or nenruna for them in tho shape of a certain number of ponies, 
piece.s of cloth, &c. In tho rest of the country, i.c., the khcilsa 
or royal kothix, the Kaja took tho place of the extinct thdhurs, 
and managed them through an official with the rank of a v:a:dr. 
The thdkiirv, with a following of their tenants, and one man 
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for each holding in the royal kolhls, were compelled to attend Chapter V, B. 
the Raja at his capital, Sultaiipur, for tiie six winter months of , . , 

the year, and do any .service, menial or military, tvhicli miglit Kevenne- 
he committed to tliem. 'i'liis was the origin of the present Nature of rent or 
annual emio-ratioii of a very large part of the Liihnl jiopiilation land-tax under the 
to their winter quarters in Akhara, a subur'i of Snltanpnr. ^-'‘’*'"11. 

Tiie tal or huul-revenue of Lahul was taken in fi.ved items of 
rnsli, grain and cloth, levied at equal rates on rdl the jpnlaa 
in each Lolhl. Tlii.s was the rule, hut sometimes some small 
difference of rate prevailed between different villages with 
regard to difference of soil or water-supply. Another item of 
revenue tvas the chair ii or colts ; a filly belonged to the owner 
of the mare, but all colts born in Lahiil vvent to the Riija in 
L JuUna, and to tlu' lluilcnv in ;d;/d' 

\Vhen the Sikhs ousted the Raja of Kiiln, they collected Sikh revenue ad- 
tho cash and grain from the /.•ota/.v, and the no-./'ijnn.s 
from the thakurs as before; but on tlie pretence that < hey 
did not demand any service of either thi'k'ir or landholder, Upgular .Settlements 
they iinpo.sed an additional ce>.s, under the name <■! hrlnnriiin (hiihui). 
of rupees six per jroln on every holding, whether in the khalm 
or the /of/<r Ahjt/o'v. 'When three years later we took over the 
country from the Sikh.s, we foinid it nominally asaos'^od at 
Rs. 5,000, which included grazing dues on lorcigii sheep and fines, 
he.sides land-revenue, e.'ccluding the revenue of jirj!r knthi.-^-. 

This was reduced to lls, 4, '200 at once, next year to Rs. o,20(), 
and at Regular Settlement to Rs. 2,150, of winch Rs. 210 were 
tribute payable by the thakui!--, and Hs. ],9J0 regular laud- 
revenue. W’^hen, however, this last sum came to be distri- 
buted by the people rlituiselves over tiie jeok'ix of the khoh'tii 
\'otkix, it proved to he iu ('.veess of tlie old fixed c ish asse.ss- 
ment, and the laudhohL'i-' were not apparently informed that, 
the old grain ii'sessmenr, and ctlier items were abolisiied. 

They, therefore, argue I among thenisvlves that the excess 
must be considered as ]iart of the Sikh /•<■/, t.'q/uu, and distrilmf- 
ed it equally on all whether lu /up'r or khal'oi l:>this. 

In this way on account of this exce.ss. a sum of Rs. 150 out of 
Rs. 1,910 was made payable bv thakui'x, who raised the money 
and something to spare, by impo.-iiig ii new ee.ss on the 
jeoh'(i< in their jagir.^. The I'kal'ni jcuU'is jiaid racli'their old 
oa.sh assessment, y/u.s a rateable .“bare of the rest of the excess. 

No notice w’as taken in practice of the khen-at or rent-roll, 
w’hich Iiad been made out by the Tahsildar of Kiiln under 
Mr. Barnes’ orders. All old ce.sses were lawfully enough 
collected, as before, in /ii';"- /i-.g/rA, ami in khals-a. ones the 
negi, without anthoiiiv, muintained most of them ns perqui- 
sites of his office, .Mr. B.inii s had appointed vine uegi for 
the whole of Lihiil (in jiia'a* of fhe ic'i-.i rs of tho Rajas) 
and one hirnbardar for each koih't. 'I'l.e pnrholrit, or fee 
ordinarily assigned to lambardars, was divided between them 
atid the negi. The first negi was a Brahman of Patan, It ia 
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Chapter V,B. not surprising tlmt tho !:’nfn-nf was not aci'’!=ptetl l,y tiio Ljiiiiilis, 

for it V, -as in fact in every way a very in aceiii are (iociiuienr, 

'‘■‘"■'y f'> l,e uniun-^tood by them. 

, l!i' Barnes was i'”Vt-r abie ii. vi-it Ijabul iiiiii'^elt : two or tliree 

adminislratfou, and bill PatWiirn. ii , =-a| m t WelC sent , V! r !l:0 [>a.sses, 

arraneemeats made lj[.(jLio'lit back tattle I'a'ii.'-i’ldar wlnt piirpmtedtnbeap- 
at Summap e-wdlte- arable laiids held by the s-veral landhobiers 
(rirhiili.* of each I'otlti. From tliem the l-heunl was made cut at 
Sultanpur. Tbo old cesse.s were maintamed at first even in 
l.hnisa I'Oihin. bout the time wdien the orie-nal t/cy/’ was di.«- 
missed and 'rhakitr Tara Char.d ajip.ointeil in his .‘-I cad^ tlie p;r.a.in 
ilnc.s ceased to Ire collected ; bnr tiic thafnt or colts, and tlic 
lUu'nL- nr or rjV/-gi-/a( (tiiar is the ret. t.s of sheep-rnns paid by 
((addis), still contiiined to go into tlie uir;,Q tiockct. In lPf>2 
' yir. Lyall brniiolit the fact to flte notice of the (Government, 
In the oi'.'l t!:e r lU- ' f the fdiecp-tims wefo foritiiilly granted 
ior iii(‘ to Tara Cii.i'. i in recoy uuion r,t h)-; service. With 
regard to tiie colt.s no decided orders ivero given ; but about 
1^(58, when the (jovcriiment directed tlie hp.jI of Liliiil to dis- 
continue a coitaiii tribute wiiicli tbe Ltihulis load been in the 
custom of ))aying thruiiLdi liim to the re[>re.«putative of the 
idalniraja of Jammu in l.ailak, Ttira t'huud, of Ins own accord, 
remitted taking tlie colts in klr'tlna kuHn'-'c, mi the ground that lie 
had only taken tliem hitherto as a ser-edV iiyainst tlie expenses 
of the tribute in (pie^rion. 


First Rovisioii r,f At Revision of Settlement in I87J tlie-um of Rs. 150, which 
Settlement (1S7!), Jiad erroneously been made fiavable by {ho Jiigir Itotliki, vrtis 
re-di.stributed over the l,h(il--n koihly. It was also found ne- 
cessary at rcvi.siou to make a general re-Jistriimtinn of the land 
revenue otving' to alteration.- in holdings, but no increase or 
reduction was inadt'in tlmamonurof tiio kh,it,<<r> land rovenne. 
At Retrular .Sctflmnent the aetnul icveniui fixed, inclnding the 
nssessiiienr of the and ad a.ssignmpiits. amounted to 

Ks. •’,iiL’|., 1 In, i-i-vcnne of the jthiirs is collected bv the 

imitiy in casb and partly in kind, and tiio value of the 
payments in kind is inclndml in tlii.ssum, band brought under 
cultivati' ii Mib.serpmut to the Regular Spltloment was in the 
jipir I. flux as.sc.sved ;ts it wa.s broken up, and the revenue was 
collected liy {]]P jdr/irdnrx. In the khat^n jc.itlns .such land wn.s 
.al.so assessed as it was hroiigiit nndpr cnUivatioii, Init the 
revenue went to the comm’oii fund td' the lodhi instead of to 
Government, as it was considereJi that the a-ps^meut made at 
f lie Jii'guia.r .Setr,iement was (ixeti fni- the term rd' .settlement. 
This was ncft'-l m rue adnuutsti at ion paiier prep.ared tit 
revision. 'I'im armi brought under cultivation'bctwVen Regular 
Settlement and Revision was of,...., (.iilfit ated land and 
04 acre.s in hav-fi^^lds, and, owiajr to the enliancement cf 
revenue id the tevmiuo ,d the jdij',,- kdlu's on this accontit, the 
actual revenue of the wdrlri after Revision was Rs. 2,744, an 
increase of Rs. 120. 
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On acoonut of tlio fm ther breakinef np of tlie waste siibse- Chapter V, B. 
Cjneiit to 1871 and owing to tlie asses.smetit of such of the new , , t „ _ j 

oultivabon as bea witiiin tlie j'lotr I'olhis tlie reretnie of tbe Kevemie. 
i/nizl’cj stoo l at i!s d.'r'Sti, wli^u re-asst- .ssnient operations v.-ere peroiid Revision 
began in 1890. The j'roiluce of rhearea cultivated in tliat year of Settlement (1801). 
amounted accorJing to the prices and rates of yield given in 
the last (Jliapter to Hs. lio,451 in value, of which the Goveni- 
nient siiaro at 22 per cent , as representing half tbe net as.sets 
of the proprietor, would be Rs. 7,359, The estimate of the 
Government share at 22 per cent, was made on the same data 
as in Kiilu Proper. 

The balf-not asset estimatt' distiibutcd over tlie cultivated 
area would have given a nniform rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, or 
considerabl}' higher than the !>xisting rate in i\\e jdg'rr koth'm, 
and twice as high as the then rate in the kJidha Lothis. But it 
was not tbe politw of Government to take a lieavv increase 
“ both for political icasons, and also with regard to the isolation 
of the country, tlm circumstances of the people, and the burdens 
of road-making and furnishing supplies and cariiage imposed 
of them.’’ Tlie standard rate assumed for assessment purpoics 
was therefore Es. 1-12-0 only, though this was freely departed 
from hy the Settlement Officer, being exceeded iu the comf'a- 
ratively low-lving and fertile villages, but not readied in the 
liigher and colder liniiilets. Tlu* application of the standard 
rate would have given a revenue of Rs. 5.152 : the tevenun 
actually fixed was Rs. 4,913. 

Excluding the three /<(g/r ktl'hii the area of the cultivatioti 
of Laliul is l,9Gt5 acre.s, oi witicli the new assessment is Rs. 3.024, 
an increase of 22^ per cent, on Rs. 2,473, the previous 
revenue of the lihulsa linfhix, including assignments, ami giving 
an incidence of Rs. l-S-7 tier acre. 

New cultivation continues as formerly to ]iay revetine to 
the jdg'irddT.s iu i'lgir l:nt/n-t, and to the knthi cortiindii fund in 
L'hdlsn hol/u's. In the Jdgir h-vtJiix no alteration was made in 
the as.sessinent of the revenue-paying land which w.n.s already 
sufficiently high. The Jdglrddrs readily acquiesced in this 
.arriiiigeineiit, and probably were glad that no reduction was 
propn.sed. Lands within the /((gtVs, which are the private pro- 
perty of \\\p jdgirdih'x, and which are either cultivated hy tliem 
or assigned by tiiem as seivice giants to their ploughmen or 
retainers, bore no revenue on the papers, and a nominal assess- 
ment wa.s put on these hinds at the rates at which other land in 
tin* .same villages with them is asstssed. "I'lie object of this was 
to show the true value of t he and to ensure that tlie 

proper anionnt due on aceonnt of cesses is realized from the 
jdgirddr. It was n,,t considered itecessary to submit propos.'ils 
lor till' comiiiiifati' It info cash of the p.ayinentin kind naiized by' 
llie /fig/'rddi.v who are the anperior proprietors of their /dgirs. 

Payment in kind is as convenient to the prnpripto'’.t as to the 
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Chapter V, B. jdglrddrs, for it is not always possible for the former to convert 
Land and land cash Moreov'er, the jdg'irddrs are 

Eevenne. always willing to consent to commutation when the inferior pro- 
Sccond Revision pi'ietor is desirous of it, and the rates at which the Commutation 
of Settlement (1891). is made are uniform, well understood and fair. 

The cesses levied in Tiiihni in addition to the land revenue 

are ; 

r.'.’ cent. 

Ks. A. P. 

") 0 0 
3 2 0 
8 G 


Lanibai'dai's' fees 
Patwar Cess 
Ijocal R.ate 


9 
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^ CHAPTER VI, 


TOWNS. 

The principal villages of Lahul ai’e Kjelang-Kardang and 
Kolong. Kyelang is situated on the main trade route between 
the Rotang and Bara Lacha Passes, on the right bank of the 
River Bhaga about four miles above its junction with the Chandra. 
Here a post office is maintained during the summer months, and 
a Moravian Mission has been for some years established. The 
Mission-house is a substantial residence, a lower apartment in 
which is used as a chapel. 

Kardang lies on the left bank of the Bhaga almost imme- 
diately opposite Kyelang, and is spoken of by Captain Harconrt 
as at once the largest and most striking village in the valley. 
The houses are better built than in other villages. Kolong, 
which is the residence of Thakur Hari Ghand, is also situated in 
the Bhaga Valley, on the right bank about ten miles above 
Kyelang. 




Chapter Vl. 

Principal places 
Labal. 



CiONDLA. BANGLOI. KHOICSAE. Name of KotUi. 
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APPENDICES. 

Appendix I. 

Lint of Kolhis and Villages in LuhuL 


Xamu of Village. 


Area in 
Acres. 


j Jama. 
I 


Ks. 


Yari Khoksar . ' 

7 

5 


Khoksar . . 

lo 

10 ; 

Dampliuk ... 

13 1 

15 

Telitig 

23 1 

lo i 

Laling 

4 i 

1 

Kharehut Kongiiia ... 

2 ' 

.> 

Kharehut Yogbma or KharcUut Vougma,. 

4 

■1 

Bogcho 

5 

5 

Jamialing or 'lurmurti 

3 

0 

Bangohe or Raucli ... 

3 

. 

‘ 

Sarkliang ■ 

5 


Toial Kotlii Klioksar .. ... i 

1 

87 

CO ' 

Chhokra 

4 

1 

I 

0 

Kebak 

8 

8 1 

Shnrtaiig 

12 

20 

Kathal 

s 

8 

Labrang Goopa 

3 

8 

Eatil ... 

5 

0 1 

Jagdang 

14 

30 1 

Khowaling ... 

y 

18 1 

Shashin 

49 

31 : 

Gonpa Thang ,,, ... 

8 

17 

Ropsaeg 

32 

33 1 

Jangling or Gyuugling ... 

3 

I 

Khangsar 

1 

“ 1 

Total Kotbi Kaiigloi 

132 

200 i 

i 

Sliuliiig 

12 

20 

Khurpani ... 

4 

5 

Baling 

3 

U 

Marti ... ,,, ... 

3 

13 

Jagle 

15 

13 

Sliugo ... ... 

7 

13 

Kyangciie 

8 

4 

Khangsar 

38 

34 

Sakar ... 

8 

8 

Khinang ... ... 

20 

20 i 

Puracl 

17 

23 i 


iiEMARKri. 



KALUNG. ' BARBOG, KARDANG. GHU8HAL, GONHDLA- Name of Kothi. 

concla. 
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APPENDIX 1— continued. 


. ^ame of Village. 

Area in 
acres. 

Jama. 

Tiling 


Es. 

19 

■Phuktnl ... ... . . 

- 12 

2.S 

Gondhla ,,, 

44 

83 

Thoiong ... ... ... 

: 26 

28 

Dalang 

; 14 

1 

14 

Total Kothi Gondhla, ... ,.. 

249 

372 

Muling 

45 

. 

80 - 

Bargnl 

. 24 

50 

Shipring ... ... • ... ... . ... 

17 

30 

Ghashal ... ... ... 

122 

'2.35 

Tupohiling ... ' 

8 

•14 

Total Eothi Ghushal 

216 

409 

Gowazang 

■» 

21 

•21 

Kirdang ... 

56 

70' 

Total Kothi Kardahg 

77 

91 

Barbog 

12 

12 

Pasparak ... ... ... ... 

12 

12 

Lapchang ... .. ... 

32 

40. 

Ghheling ... ... 

19 

20 

1 Yala Pyaao * ... * ... 

5 

^ 5 

Thola Pyaso ... 

14 

18 

JhoHng ... ... 

4 

4 

Piukar ... ... • ... 

39 

60 

Chharji 

5 

. 4 

, Total Kothi Barbog 

142 

175 

Kalang .'. ... 

56 

99 

Tino ... ... • ... 

35 

119 

Kyelat ... ... ... 

12 

■ 23 

Khangear 

83 

141 

Me 

20 

33 

Gyemur Gonpa ... ... 

10 

17 

Gyemur ... ...• 

7 

15 

Bok 

23 

25 

Jeapa ... 

30 

70 

Tingal ... ... ... 

3 

5 

Daroha ... ... 

10 


Ling Kynm 


19 


Bemabes. 
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Name of Villapje. 


Area in 


acre;: 'j 


Bemabks. 


Barvo 

Rangyo 

Earik 

Chliikabe ... .... 

Mangsing ... 
Darclia or Dangma 
Yoche 


Total Kothi^Kolang 


Beliiig 

Kyplatig .... 

Gaskyar 

Bokar * ... 

Grimes 

■ Gumraug 

i'nrnato 

Gumling 

Mangvvan ... 

Kyor ... ... * ... 

Sitingri .... 

Bar .... 

Yaynl 

Daibud 

Kowaring ... 

Total Kotlii Gumrang 


Tandl 

Losumnang 

'Bhasumnang 

Bogta 

Tila 

Phangky^r 
Prnnclas ... 
Garaiig 
N npraiarang 
Dipeiaarang 
Malang 
Karojiiig ... 
Tliolong 


Total Rotlii Tfindi 



i • 

Es. 1 


1 

• '1 

• 

i ■ 7 

12 I 


i • 13 

49* 1 


! 5 

26 1 


1 4 

5 ' 


21 

87 i 


I. 1 

• 40 1 



7C0 


i 

.. ' 48 

137 1 


.. 1 118 

■280 1 


.. ! 11 

19 


.. 1 5 

• 6 ■ 


11 

I’O i 


53 

1 

1 « i 


.33 

C5 L 

.1.5 1 

27 f 

K ' 

. 24 1 

’ 2 

1 

* n i 

• > I 

8 1 

1 

G i 

•'■> : 

14 

5 

8 1 

8 

8 1 

7 

13 1 

24 

40 ■ 

12 

18 1 

70 

110 i 

194 

1 338 1 


n 

[* 
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• APPE^^DIX I —continued: 


Name of Kothi. 

• 

• * Name of Village. 

« 

Area iu 
acres/ 

* 

, 

Juina. 

• 

EliiIAl!K&. 


......... 





. 


1!.'. 



Yaug Tozing ... ... • ... 

0 

8 



Toiiiig 

13 

20 

• 


Rau»'be 

iiS 

50 • 



Lot ... 

■17 

80 



Kariiijj 

8 

10 



Tokaring ... 

•> 

3 

• 

5^ 

Jluuchhliug 

3 

1 



Lapaliak ... ... ... 

13 

28 



Yaug Rang • ... ... • 

19 

20 



CUhagh Murti ... ... 

• » 


■ 

• 

Total Koflii IVarpa 

310 

333 



• 

Roring ^ 

13 . 

. -’3 

■ 

• 

Meling .a 

17 

32 

. 


Telacgbe ... 

21 

25 

* 


Uowaling '. 

18 

25 



' Dohasa ... 

20 

35 



Kirkircha 

6 

11 


'A 

Melbak 

1 . 

• 2 



Karat 

5 

9 

- 


Tliapat 

10 

14 • 



Yang Kffrting 

9 

* 16 



Kyirting ... • 

29 

51 



Total Kothi Ranika 

. 110 

215 



Sbauaha or Saiusa 

]0:j 

IGO 



Gorma ... ... 

65 

100 


«2 

Rapriug ... ... ‘ 

19 

11 


A 

< 

Kothi ... ..»• 

9 

11 


V 

Lindvir ^ ... 

20 

56 


ca 




• 


Total Kothi Shansha 

222 

37t 



Phure • ... 

19 

45 



Jalma , ... ... ... ... 

. ■ 58 

100 



Othang ... ... ... 

- 33 



. 

Yaug Thaug 

23 • 




Tibok 

4 

4 


< 

Lomoha ... ... ' ... 

7 

7 

* 

a 

Taljon 

12 

16 



Boling ... 

2 

5 



Jure or YombiJ 

31 




Galing ... ' ■...' 

8 

14 



Khruthi ...» ... ... 

*» 



• 

Bhachawar... ... 

5 . 

7 



Lechewar 

4 

7 



Bebari ... 

i ■ 

6 



ft 

1 

\ 
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M 

CM 

O 

O 

a 

Name of Village. 

Area in 
acres* 

Jama. 

• 

Beuabks.' 




Bb. 



Sheirar 

7 

10 



Sbiling ,., 

18 

12 

. 


Bbanbarang 

9 

12 



Le Baring 

12 

16 



Delda 

6 

G 



Kowang ... 

3 

7 



Chambak 

8 

14 


1 . 

Lingcba 

8 

10 

• 

Y 

Mdrfing 

17 

25 

• 

1 

Dandak ... 

5 

7 


a 

Kamri ... 

13 

20 

• 


Tbirof 

7 

7 

• 

i-a 

Cbokhang 

22 

18 



Cbhogzing ... > 

3 

. 4 



GoVrar ... ‘ ... ■ 

B 

6 

• . 


Ndngabr 

a 

8 



Nalde 

35 

50 



Jasrath 

• 16 

20 



Tolal Eotbi Jalma _ 

421 

676 



Jobrang 

48 

96 



Rape 

22 

40 



GhambSri 

3 

3 



Barnam Gonpa 

3 

3 



Basbal 

26 

45 


fiS 

Linger 

8 

10 







c 

Total KotBi Jobrang ,,, 

110 

197 



Granp Total Taloka Lahdl ... 

2,944 

4,916 

• 
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The Uth July 1897. 


No, 275.— Notification . — 

Kules. 

The following rules apply to the areas in the Lahul waziri of the Kuln Snb-Sivisloh x»f tho 
Kangra district declared Protected Forests under Chapter IV, of Act VII of 1878, Indian Fordbt Act. 
by Notifications Nos. 154 and loo, dated 24th March. 1897^ and are ‘issued undw Section SI of that 
Act with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

2. Except where the contrary is stated, the rules apply both to the demBxc^ed and to the 

undemarcated forests. • 

3. In- these rules unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context — 

“ Becord of rights ” means the record prepare in accordance with Section 28 of the Indian 
Forest Act. 

“ Bartandar ” means a person to whom a right over land or trees belonging to another ias . 
been admitted in the record of righte of any forest. 

“ Tree ” and “ timber ” have the same meaning as in the Indian Forest Act. 

“Cattle” includes horses, mares, geldings, ponies, colts, fiUies, mules, asses, rams, ewes, 
sheep, lambs, goats, kids, yaks, and hybrid yaks, but does not inclnde elephants, 
camelSfcbuffaloes, and pigs. 

4. The grazing of buffaloes is prohibited except with the pennit of the Forest OflBcer. 

6. (1). The grazing of cattle in demarcated forests is prohibited except by bartanddrs in 
the exercise of rights admitted in the record of rights. 

(2) . Except as provided in Rules 6 and 13 no person pther than proprietors of cultivated 
'land in Lihul and their agricultural tenants shall graze cattle in the undemarcated forests. 

(3) . No such proprietors or tenants shall graze in any undemarcated forest any cattle 
except cattle kept by them for their own domestic and agricnltural (not including pastoral) 
pnrpoaes. 

(4) . Nothing in this rule shall prevent such bartanddrs, proprietors and tenants from 
grazing . ponies, mules, asses, sheep and goats, though these animals are kept for purposes of 
transport trade; but this license may at any time be withdrawn by the Government. 

(5) . Nothing in this rule shall operate to impose any restrictions on rights belonging to 

the owners of the soil of the protected forests as such, • 

6. Nothing in the last preceding rule shall prevent Gaddi, Kiilu and other shepherds from 
grazing sheep and goats in the runs recorded in their names in the revenue record of rights on 
payment of the dues fixed from time to time in this beha If. 

7. The lopping, cutting, barking, ringing and removal of timber and trees in demarcated 
forests are forbidden except by bartanddn in the exercise of a recorded right, and subject to the 
provisions of these rules. 

8. (1). Except as provided in Rule 13, no person other than proprietors of cultivated land 
in liihul and their agricultural tenants shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove timber and trees is any 
undemarcated forest. • 

(2). N6 such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove.a^ timber or trees in 
an undemarcated forest except for his own domestic or agricultural (not includi^ pastoral) purposes, 
nor shall he do so for any such purpose unless it falls under one of the headings in paragraph 6 of 
the record of rights and general conditions for 4he Lahul forests. 

9. (1). Green bail, Sevididr and birch may not be out, lopped, barked Of roDOved wit bent 
tiw penaib ^ Yfa/dr of Idbal, 
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(2) . Dry fitanding loti and (ieysdjar may not be_ cat, lopped,- barked or removed without the 
permit of the Wazir of Ldlml. 

(3) . With the permit of the Wazir of Lahni, devidiir, and, in places where devididr is not 
available, kail may .be lopped to one-third of its height for the preparation of charcoal. 

(4) . Jn cases where revenue has been assessed on the right to timber undjr the laud revenue 
assessment no permit shall be granted until such revenue has been paid. 

(5) . Trees granted by the Wazir of Lahni may not be cut or removed until marked by a 
forest official. 

# 

10. No permit is necessary for doing any of the acts'next hereinafter mentioned, but nothing 
id this rule shall confer upon any person'any right not Tecorfled in the record of rights as enjoyed 
by him,- The acts referred to are as follows : 

(1) The cutting and removal of — • • . , 

(a) stumps of any kind ; 

(b) fallen timber of any kind ; 

(c) dry standing birch ; 

(d) any trees (including brushwood} other than decididr, kail and birch. 

. (2) The cutting aud removal of small branches of green devididr suitable for incense. 

(3) The cutting and removal of branches of green devididi> auitable*for the s/idma of the 
plough. 

• (-1) . The cutting and removal of small branches of green birch suitable for brnshes for 

- household purposes. 

11. No timber or trees acquired uuder these rules or by bartaiiddrs in the -eiercise of rights 
may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for wliish it or they were acquired, 
provided that nothing ia this rule shall prevent the sale of fruits, tlowers, medicinal rbots, leaves, 
firewood, torches and charcoal. 

12. ■ (1). No land iu the demarcated forests may be broken up or cleared for oultivatipa or 

for any other purpose. , 

(2). No laud in the uiidemaroated forests may be broken up or cleared for cultivation or for 
any other purpose without the permit of the Wazir of Lahul. 

•13. Non-agrioultoral residents and travellers and traders passing through Lihul may, if the 
barhenddrs and owners of the soil do not object, graze their own cattle and collect 'dry fallen wood' 
in the undemarcated forests of the kothi iu which they reside, or thrpugh which they-aro passing, but- 
these licenses maybe oxeroised only for their own domestic' requirements, aud iu the case of 
travellers and traders, while bond fido travoUiug in Lahul, aud iu case of abuse may be withdrawn 
by Government. 
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PART IV.-SPITI. , 


• CHAPTER I.-THE DISTRICT. 


Spiti lies between norfh latitude. 31° 42' and 32* 58\ and 
east longitude 77° 21' and 78° 35'; its area is 2,155 square 
miles, and its population 3,548 souls, or 10 pef square mile. 

It may be well to note that although the name of the 
is spelt in the vernaoolar as in English, the initial S is 
elided, and the word is pronounced Piti. 


' Chapter I. 

The District. 

Genernl descrip* 
tion. 


Spiti is completely hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges 
of an average' elevation of 18,000 feet or 'more -above the sea, 
which divide it from waziri Inner Sariij of the Pldch tahsil and 
from wazirts Rupi and Lahul of the Kuln tahsil on the west, 
from RAmpur-Bashahr State on the south, from Great Tibet on 
tjie east and from Ladak on the north. It cqnsists of the 
upper valley of the Spiti river which, rising from the Wesfern 
Himalaya at an elevation, of about 16,000 feet and at’ a point 
not far distant from the source of the Chenab, .pursues a south- 
easterly course, leaving the viazh-i by a gorge cut through the 
mountain range to the east, and thereafter flowing through 
RAmpur-Bashahr State to join the Sutlej. The bed of the 
river at the point where it escapes from Spiti, the lowest part 
of the Muziw, is about 1 1,000 feet above the sea. The northern 
'slopes of the range which forms the watershed of the Spiti river 
to the north are also considered as. included in the vaz'iri, form- 
ing a strip of uninhabited alpine waste, extending from the- 
boundary of Tibet on the east to the Lingti plain a similar 
strip of -territory attached, to waziri Ltihul on the we3t;.the- 
Serchhu stream, whose waters ultimately find their way to tlie 
Indns, being generally regarded as the boundary between Spiti 
and Liihul in this' direction. 


The mountains of Spiti are more lofty than those of Lahnl. 
In the northern range is one’ peak of 23,064 feet, and many 
along the whole line are considerably over 20,000 feet. Of the 
Western Himalaya, two peaks exceed 21,000 feet, apd in the 
southern range the Manirang ts 21,646 feet in height. From 
the main ranges transverse lines of mountains project far into 
the valley on either side leaving in many cases only a narrow 
interval tlirongh which passes the Spiti river.- Even these 
minor ranges contain peaks, the height of, which in many 
instances exceeds 1 7,000 feet. 
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The mountaia ranges which surrbund the waziri not only 
render it diflScult of access, but also exclude from it effectually 
the Indian monsoon. When the force of the monsoon is very 
■ great, clouds are driven into Spiti, and some heavy showers fall, 
hut the rainfall is nnsufficient to have any effect on the produc- 
tion of crops or even of grass. Cultivation is therefore possible 
only with the help of irrigation. The snow-fall in winter is 
very severe, confining the people to their houses and leaving 
large deposits on the mountain tops. The torrents, which swell 
the Spiti river fed from these deposits and from glaciers, bring 
down large volumes of water. 1 

The soil is composed of lime and sandstone. It is evident 
that a river very easily cuts itself a deep channel in this forma- 
tion, which is ooly hard so long as it keeps dry ; and as very little 
rain falls, and the snow melts gently, the banks of the cutting 
remain very perpendicular. , Curious examples of this quality 
of the soil are seen in many places, where the ground has 
melted away round certain points protected by slabs of slate or 
shale, leaving the slab high in thb air supported by fantastic 
pillars of arches of the softer formation. One bad result of this 
peculiarity is that though water for irrigation is the great want 
in Spiti, yet the river itself and its tribfitaries, fed from 
immense glaciers, and at their fullest in the hottest weather, 
supply none j their beds are too deep, and their sides are too 
steep and friable, so that the zaminddr’s only resource is in the 
water of small streamlets which flow from small ravines in the 
face of the mbuntains which shut in the mam valley. Some 
of these dry up altogether, and others run very low towards the 
end of the summer. 

The main valley looks as if it had consisted originally of a 
level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater part 
of this plain has been carried away by the river which now 
runs in rapid shallow streams scattered over a very- broad bed 
shut ju by steep cliffs ; the remains of the plain form plateaux 
above the cliffs, aud it is on these plateaux that the villages 
stand. . From the plateaux the mountains rise up in long steep 
smooth slopes of debris, till near the top, rocks rise ont of the 
slope ip the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and end the 
view. The plateaux and slopes of debris look brown and bare • 
and the rocks are of all colours, shades of red and yellow 
predominating. 

The larger tributaries of the Spiti flow through valleys 
muck resembling that of the main river, but towards their 
junctions with it have to fores their way in deep narrow chasms 
through the rocky walls that rise ou either side of the main 
valley. The main tributaries are the Pin on the right bank 
and the Sampa, Shila and Lingti on the left. The Pin which 
rises in the south-west corner of the waziri and drains fully one- 
quarter of ts total area is almost equal to the Spiti river in 
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volume at their point of junction ; the gorge or chasm through 
* which it flows immediately above the junction is several miles 
r in length, but above the gorge the valley is large and open, and 
contains a number of villages. The valleys of the other tri- 
butaries contain only a few hamlets each. 

The water of the rivers, heavily charged with silt, is turbid 
and yellow in appearance. The flov is seldom deep, being 
distributed over broad courses, and often broken up into inde- 
pendent channels. The current, however, is sufficiently rapid 
to render fording, where not quite impossible, a matter of 
difficulty and danger ; and when £ho streams are full, the 
ominous sound may be heard of rolling boulders knocking 
one against the other. 

Owing to the very great elevation of the Spiti Valley and 
the slight rainfall, vegetation of all kinds is very scanty. 
Throughout nearly the whole of the upper half of the valley 
not a tree is to be seen ; the dwarf willows, which here and 
there grow wild on the river bank, are mere bushes. From Ki 
village, which is situated about half way down the valley at an 
elevation of 12,500 feet, downwards, two or three willows and 
poplars have been planted in each village to supply a very 
limited quantity of fuel and fodder. Lower down a stunted 
pencil cedar may be seen occasionally on the mountain side. It 
4 .is only in the three lowest villages — Po, Tabo and Lari, elevation 
' 11,500 feet and under — that willows and poplars thrive. In 

tiiese hamlets the trees are fairly numerous, and the proprietors 
Inake some money by selling the timber to the less fortunate 
inhabitants of the higher villages. A beam sells for Ee. I to 
Rs. 2. The more substantial portions of the woodwork of all 
the houses in Spiti have been derived from pencil cedar 
felled on the right bank of the Spiti River near its point of exit 
from the waziri, but the number of trees there is limited. 

Good grass grows only in a few hollows where snow has 
lain long and saturated the ground with moisture, or where 
for other reasons the soil is swampy. Irrigated land is too 
valuable for any of it to be systematically devoted to hay 
cultivation, but the banks of the water channels and the slopes 
between fields are richly clad with grasses and nutritions fodder 
plants, which along with all the field weeds are eagerly collect- 
ed and made into hay. The fodder plants are generally wild, 
but one called huk-aup, a sort of wild lucerne, is said to have 
been introduced from Ladak. The hay obtained from these 
sources forms but a small portion of the fodder required. The 
whole of such of the sparse vegetation of the hill side as is fit 
for cattle food is collected and carried in from great distances 
laden on yaks and ponies, to be added to the tsik-pen or hay 
stack on the flat house-top. A large number of plants are 
utilized for this purpose, but the best are the wild pea {ttiri) 
and the thistle {tuUi). The plants grow so thinly that from 
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a little distance the plain or hill side from which they are obtain- 
ed appears quite bare ; but the supply of fodder obtained is 
sufficient to support a large number of animals, although the 
hill sides are freely grazed over throughout the summer. 

Fuel is as scarce as fodder. The best firewood obtainable 
i.^ yielded b\' the dwarf willow, and the supply is eked out with 
Tibetan furze [dama) and such other plants as are too woody 
to be made into hay. The fuel is stored in all the spare corners 
in the house, but the main supply is kept like the hay stack 
in a large pile (called shmg-peti) on the top of the house. 

“The Pin Valley is more absolutely bare of tree or bush 
than any other part of Spiti, but there is more grass than in 
the main valley, which is probably due to a greater rainfall. 
In spite of the utter want of verdure, there is a great deal of 
beauty in the scenery; the hills near at hand have very quaint 
and picture.sque outlines, and their scarped sides show a strange 
variety of strata, each with a different tint of colour; above 
them a glimpse is caught of some snowy peak standing back 
against a very blue sky; in front are the bold sweeps of the 
river and the cliffs, supporting the plateaux, upon which, at 
long distances, the white houses and green fields of the vilhiges 
are conspicuous. All this, seen through an excessively clear 
and pure atmosphere, makes as pretty a picture as is possible 
in the absence of verdure and blue water. The only blue water 
in Spiti is contained in one or two lakes, to see which requires 
a long climb out of the valley ; there is a small one above 
Dankar, and another of considerable size at the foot of the 
Manirang Pass.”* 

The seasons in Spiti correspond generally with those of 
Lahul ; though the spring is somewhat later, and the winter 
of longer duration. The mean elevation of the villages is con- 
siderably higher than in Lahul, averaging 12,000 feet or over, 
and rising as high as 14,000. Snow begins to fall in December, 
and remains on the ground until the end of April, but seldom 
exceeds a depth of 2^ feet, which is leas than in Lahul. The 
cold during the winter is very severe, and is aggravated by 
violent and piercing winds. Slight showers of rain fall in 
July and August, though the district is beyond the regular 
influence of the monsoon ; severe frosts set iu before the close 
of September, in which month Hr. Lyall records that a stream 
of water he had observed at lught running down a slope from 
a broken canal, was turned into solid ice by the morning. “The 
climate, he adds, “ is a remarkably healthy one ; excepting a 
few simple complaints, such as colic or rheumatism ; sickness 
appears to be almost unknown.” He saw iu his sojourn in the 
valley no cases of goitre or critinism, and remarks that “the 
muscular development of both men and women looks large and 
hard compared with that of the people on the south side of the 


* Lyall’s Settlement Report 
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Himalayas.” In the summer the sun is very powerful in this 
treeless and shadeless tract, and the temperature in the sun’s 
rays at midday is very high. The mean temperature of the 
Upper Spiti Valley is given in Messrs. Schlagintweit’s tables 
as follows ; 

January ... ... ... 17° 

April 38° 

July ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 60“ 

Autumn ... ... ... 39° 

Year 39-4° 

Spiti has nb mineral wealth, and in fauna is even poorer 
than Lahul; ibex and barrel are to be found, but keep generally 
to the high mountain slopes remote from the villages. The 
nature of the flora has been roughly described above. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

Spiti is properly a Tibetan country, and had originally no 
connection with India, but was included in the empire of Ladak , 

of Great Tibet. According to General Cunningham on the break 
up of this empire in the tenth century many of the outlying 
districts were formed into indapendeut kingdoms, and in this 
way a chief of the name of Palgyi Gon formed the kingdom of 
Ladak, of which Lahul and Spiti were southernmost provinces. 

From this time down to the conquest and re-consolidation of the 
kingdom in A.D. 1580 or 1600, by Thse-wang Namgyal (ances- 
tor of the last dynasty of kings or gidlpos of Ladak), nothing is 
known of Ladak history. 

After the first formation of the kingdom of Ladak Spiti 
appears to have now and again been separated from it for a 
time, and attached to some other short-lived Tibetan principality, 
or to the country governed from Lhasa itself. It was perhaps 
independent for a time, as it is mentioned in the records 
procured from the Idmda by General Cunningham as conquered 
by Singhi Namgyal, King of Ladak, in about A.D. 163U, and, ^ 

allotted by him, with Zanskar, to his third son, Tenchog, in 1^ 

about A.D. 1660, Soon after, it was incorporated in the Guge 
principality, which lay to the east, in what is now Chinese 
Tibet, and was not restored to Ladak till about A.D. 1720, 
when the King of Ladak, at the conclusion of a war with 
Guge and Lhasa, married the daughter of the Lhasa commander, 
and took Spiti as her dowry. After this Spiti remained a 
province of Ladak, but from its remote and inaccessible 
situation the country was always left very much to govern 
itself. An official was sent from Leh as garpdon or governor, 
but he generally disappeared after visits paid at harvest time, 
and left the real administration to be carried on by the wazir • 

and other hereditary officers of Spiti, who again were com- 
pletely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambarddra 
of villages and tappd$. This is the state of affairs described 
in Moorcroft’s and Gerard's Travels as eadsting nearly seventy 
years ago, and, with the exception of the absence of the gar- 
pdon, affairs are managed in much the same way at the present 
day. Spiti was always liable to be worried by forays. Gerard 
mentions that in A.D. 1776, or thereabouts, the Bas^haris 
held the fort of Dankar for two years ; and in Moorcroft'a 
Travels Mr. Trebeck gives an account of a foray which had 
been made just before his visit by a large body of armed men „ 

from Kulu. The Spiti people were not a warlike rstoe, and 
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paid a small tribute to all the aurronnding States by way of 
black-mail to escape being plundered. After the Sikhs had 
annexed Kulu in 1841, they sent up a force to plunder Spiti. 
The Spiti men, according to their usual tactics, retreated into 
the high uplands, leaving their houses in the valley and the 
monasteries to be plundered and burnt. A few straggling 
plunderers from the Sikh force who ventured up too high 
were surprised and killed, and a few men were wounded on 
either side in skirmishes. The Sikhs retired when they had 
got all the plunder they could get, and did not attempt to 
annex the country to Kulu or separate it from Ladak. That 
was not done till A. D. 1846, when on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States after the first Sikh war, the British Government, 
with the object of securing a road to the wool districts of Chang 
Thang,* added Spiti to Kulu, and gave the Jammu Maharaja 
other territory in exchange. In the autumn of the same year 
General (then Captain) Cunningham and Mr. Vans-Agnew 
fixed the boundary between Spiti and Lad^k and Chinese 
Tibet. For the first three years the collection of revenue was 
farmed to Mansukh Das, icazir of the Eaja Basahir. In the 
autumn of 1849, Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, 
went to Spiti and took over charge. He spent the best part 
of the winter there, and submitted a valuable report, which 
was printed by order of Government : in it and in a tonr in 
Spiti, published by Mr. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of 
Edngra in 1864, a very full description of the country will 
be fonnd. 


Chapter II. 

History. 
Eistory of Spiti. 


* The ‘ great northern plain ’ of Tibet. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A— STATISTICAL. 


Chapter III, A. The population of Spiti, 3,548 according to the census of 
1891, shows a density of only T6 per square mile of total 


Statistical. 

Distribution 

cultivation. 


j area, but of 1,775 souls per square mile of cultivation. The 
° latter figure is probably exaggerated because the cultivated 
area of the icaz'iri has never yet been measured, and mere 
appraisements of area are nearly always under-estimates. 
Still the density is undoubtedly higher even than in Lahul, 

and this is remarkable in view of the fact that while very 

little grain is imported into Spiti a large quantity is exported 
to Tibet and Bashahr. That the land is capable of producing 
sufficient to support the people is probably due, as has been 
suggested in the case of Lahul, to the security of the harvests 
and to the inhabitants not being gross feeders. 

Increase and de- The returns of population according to the enumerations 

crease of population, of 1868 and 1881 were 3,024 and 2,862. In 1881 a 

number of men were said to have been absent in Kulu or 
on pilgrimage when the census was taken. Both in that 
year and in 1891 the enumeration was made not simultaneously 
with the taking of the census elsewhere in the winter, but 
after the opening of the passes in the early summer and 
consequently in 1881 the winter population was not fully 
enumerated. But in 1891 few had left the valley before the 
census was taken. The Spiti people unlike those of Lahul 
are averse to leaving their homes, especially when the summer 
has set in, and only leave the valley to obtain supplies of tea 
and tobacco daring the month or two immediately following 
the opening or preceding the closing of the passes. In 1891 
the passes opened very late, and the enumerators probably 
found nearly the whole of the population in Spiti who had 
■wintered there, for the heat in June when the census was 
taken must have prevented all but a few from visiting Kulu, 
while at the same time it was too early for the traders, by 
whose numbers alone the population of Spiti is increased in 
the summer, to cross the passes with their pack animals. The 
number of people, 3,548, as now returned, is probably nearer 
the truth than the result of any previous enumeration, and the 
increase in the figures of 1881 of 24 per cent, is apparent only. 
The rate of increase is probably very small owing to the 
peculiar social customs of the country by which only the 
eldest son of a family is permitted to marry, and all the 
youngest sons become monks, celibate in all but one of the 
five monasteries of Spiti. 
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The following figures give particulars as to families and 
houses : — 



1 

i 

Families per 100 in- j 

Persona per 100 in- 

Persons per 100 


habited hoa.ses. | 

1 liabited houses. 

i 

fam dies. 

Spi 1 i 

i 107 

390 

“04 


A stualler numher of souls per house and family than is 
recorded for any other portion of the Punjab. This is dne 
to the peculiar system of primogeniture prevailing in Spitij 
which will be de.scribed in the ne.xt section of this Chapter. 

The proportion of women to men is 103 to 100, and is 
therefore less than in the case of Lahul, and also le.ss than in 
1881 when owing probably to the absentees from the valley 
being chiefly males it was returned as 111 to 100. 

SECTION B.—SOCIALAND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

A Spiti house generally has a small central court which is 
.surrounded on three sides by the buildings containing the 
living-rooms, &c., and is closed in on the fourth by a wall 
in which is toe entrance door. The buildings are two-storeyed 
on two or sometimes on all three sides. The fiat roof is an 
important part of the house, for on it are kept the household 
stacks of fuel and fodder ; sometimes too a little flower-garden 
is there maintained, and invariably there are one or two black 
yah tails mounted on tops to frighten away evil spirits. 
The ground-floor consists chiefly of quarters for the ponies, 
cattle and sheep, with closets for keeping a certain portion 
of the winter-fodder, but it also contains at least one large 
room in which the family spend most of their time in the 
winter. Devoid of windows like the cattle stalls and other 
apartments on the ground-floor this room is warmer in that 
season than the upper storey from which it is dimly lighted 
by a trap in the ceiling. The apartments in the upper storey, 
which are little n.sed except in summer, are good-sized rooms, 
lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutter.s ; the 
largest is about 20 feet square, and lias a roof supported by 
a double row of upright po.sts, and one of them is the family 
chape], which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, 
large prayer cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacra- 
mental vessels. The walls are white-washed inside and out, 
and neatly topped with a coping of fagots. 

The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance 
to that in a Lahul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of 
which comes from Basahir, are much used, and the churn for 
beating up the tea with salt and butter is never missing. 


Chapter III, B. 

Social and Reli- 
gious Life- 

Increaic and de- 
crease of population. 


Proportion of the 
sexes. 


Houses and funsi* 
ture. 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social and Beli- 
giong Life- 
Pood. 


DrMa of Spiti. 


The staple food of the people is meal made from barley 
which is parched before being ground, in taste not unlike 
oatmeal. It is called in Spiti sampa, in Kulu satu. At the 
morning and evening meals it is consumed in the form of soup 
or thin porridge called thukpa. Water is boiled in a cauldron, 
and satu, salt, and, if procurable, vegetables, fresh or dried, 
are stirred in ; lumps of satu dough are also put into the 
mixture to bake floating on the top and to be eaten with the 
soup. On great occasions meat is added to the soup to give it 
flavour, but is eaten separately. At midday round balls {polta) 
of satu dough are eaten with butter. Wheat flour when 
consumed is made into cakes or lumps of dough which are 
prepared with thukpa. Peas are eaten in the form of 
peasemeal, mixed with the satu or wheat or buckwheat flour. 
From mustard seed oil is extracted which is sometimes added 
to the satu or wheat flour dough. The oil is also used to 
supply the light which is kept perpetually burning before the 
altar, not only in the monastery chapel, but in the private 
chapel which is maintained in each khang-chhen-pa s honse. 
The refuse of mustard seed from which oil has been expressed is 
carefully kept, and is valuable cattle food. Tea is much used, on 
occasion by every body, and constantly by snch as can afford it ; 
and is drunk at the morning or evening meal before the thukpa. 
It is mixed with water and boiled in a copper cauldron. 
When the water is thoroughly boiling salt and butter are 
added and well stirred into it. For the proper enjoyment of 
tea and soup it is necessary for every one to carry about with 
him a small wooden cup which is kept in the bosom of the coat, 
next the skin. These cups come from Tibet, and cost about 
four annas each. Spoons are also generally used, and the soup 
or tea is always helped from the cauldron with a ladle. Tea 
is an expensive luxury. A coarse Indian kind can be bought 
in Kulu at 2 annas a pound, but sells in Spiti at 5 annas. 
Chinese tea is brought from Tibet both by snch Spiti men 
as go there and by wandering Tibetan traders {kfiampds). 
It is preferred to Indian tea, and sells at Re. 1-4-0 a pound in 
Spiti. Ne-khor-pas or Tibetan pilgrims also do a little trade 
between Tibet and India, and it is from them and from the 
khampds that the Spiti people buy tobacco brought from Kulu. 
It sells in Spiti at the same price as Indian tea, 5 annas a 
pound. Two kinds of pipe are in use : one resembling the 
Indian hookah, and the other of iron, straight with a small bowl, 
like the Chinese opium pipe. Beer brewed from barley and 
a sort of whisky distilled from the same are the stimulants in use. 
Every one brews or distills in his own house, and there are no 
drinking shops. 

In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consists of a skull- 
cap, a long loose frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in 
at the waist by a long broad sash, and a pair of boots, with 
leathern soles and cloth tops reaching to and gathered below 
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the kuee. Some who can afford it wear also a silk or cotton Chapter IH, B. 
under-coat; the coat is generally the natural colour of the gQg jg_j 
wool ; the other articles are red, or red and black. A bright ” gious Life- 
7 iron pipe and a knife in sheath are stuck in the belt, from Drsss of Spiti. 
which hang also by steel chains the choikmak, or flint and ."steel, 
and tinder-box, a metal spoon, and a bunch of the most 
fantastically shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next the 
skin every man carries a wooden or metal drinking cup, a 
tobacco pouch, some parched barley-meal, and other odds and 
ends. Many wear their hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. 

If of a serious tone (a professing Buddhist, to adopt a phrase 
used among some Christians), he will never go out without a 
prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious bock or two slung 
on his back, and repeats the Om mdni at every pause in the 
conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious 
functions, go bare-headed, and wear a rosary of beads* instead 
of necklace : the cut of their coat and boots is the same, but 
the cloth is dyed either red or yellow. Asti’ologers dress in red 
from head to foot. The women wear a coat, sash, and boots like 
the men, but the coat is always of a dark colour; they also wear 
loose red trowsers, the ends of which are tucked into the boots, 
and a shawl over their shoulders ; they go bare-headed, and 
wear their hair in a number of small plaits which hang down 
the back. 

The Spiti men wear more ornaments than the Kanaits of 
^ Kulu, but the precious metals find little farour with them. 

Nearly every man wears a necklace (nltth) composed of turquoises 
and lumps of coral, ambers and mother-o’-pearl roughly strung 
together, and a short pendant composed of the same materials 
hanging from either ear (iiaJciju). Glass bead necklaces (thang- 
7ifja) are also often worn, and every second man has a gaunij 
slung round bis neck. The is a small peculiarly shaped 

box ; the body is of copper, but the front is of finely worked silver 
and gold with an orifice in the middle fitted with glass through 
which the yanfri, for which the box is the receptacle, can be 
seen. These boxes are imported from Tibet, from whichcountry 
also the turquoises and mother-o’-pearl of the ultik and perdk 
are imnorted. The amber and coral for the ultik are obtained 
from Ladak or Bushahir and from Hindustan, respectively. 

Men and women alike wear the bangle or dugu. The most 
striking ornament worn by women is the perdk, which consists 
of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the fore- 
head nearly half way down the back, studded with turquoises 
and square silver talismans, and possibly a sapphire or two. 

The stones and talismans are brought from Tibet, but theperd^s 
are made up in the homes of the people. The perdk is connected 
with either ear by the piiri, an ornament consisting of four 
straight silver tubes, and by the yarJen or .short chains which 

* These beads are sumetiiuea bits of a humao skull on the mement'J moi i 
principle. 
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Social and Eeli- 
gions Life. 

DreBS of Spiti. 


Chapter III, B. attach it to the earrings. The earrings [koiHa) worn are similar 
to those of Kulu women, with similar tassel pendants (chhibu). 
The Jcanthi necklace too seems to have been introduced from 
Kulu into Spiti, retaining its name there. An ornament (ngun- 
ieu) somewhat resembling the Kulu tom (referred to above) ia 
also worn. Instead of the perd’c girls wear only a single 
turquoise threaded on the hair near the parting ; this, like the 
snood in Scotland, is a sign of their being unmarried. In winter 
both sexes wear great-coats made of sheep skin with the 
wool on. 


G'listouisof inheri- The Constitution of the Spiti family has justly been des- 
tance m Spiti. cribed as a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest son 
succeeds in the lifetime of his father. As soon as the eldest son 
marries a wife he succeeds to the family estate and to the 
ancestral dwelling, or the “big house” (khang-chhen) as it is 
called locally, whence its occupant the head of the family is 
known as khang-chhen-pa. On his succession the father 
retires to a smaller house {khang-chtuuj) , whence he is called 
khang-c/iung-pa, receives a definite plot of land for his 
maintenance, and has nothing more to. do with the family estate 
and its burdens. His younger sons, the brothers of the hhang~ 
chhen-pa, are sent in their childhood to Buddhist monasteries in 
which they spend their lives, unless in the evout of the khang- 
chhen-pa tailing to beget issue one of them elects to abandon 
the monastic life and take his eldest brolhcr’s pilaco in the 
family. In addition to these two kinds of estates the large 
holdings which descend intact from eldest sou to eldest son. and 
the smaller plots which similarly descend from ousted father 
to ousted father, tliere are still suitiller {yang-chnng) plots held 
either by the graudfutlier if be suivives the ousting of bis eldest 
■SOU by his eldest grandson, or by foniule or illegitimate rela- 
tives of the family, or by the tenants. The holders of these 
plots are called yang-chunri-pai-. Diitalpa is one who has 
notliingbnt a house, being literally a smoks-maker (dMf=smoke), 
a man who works for food or wages. In some cases dtltalpds 
own small plots of land, and then father and son live on together 
as the land is too small to be divided, and there tvi’e no responsi- 
bilities whicli the father could transfer with the land to the son. 
In the fame way two or more brotliers of this class live on 
together, oltcn with a wife in common, till one or other, generally 
the weakest, is forced out to find a subsistence elsewhere. It 
is only rarely that the son of a did-ilpa becomes a monk. 

As a ride, the monkish profession is confined to the younger 
sons of the regular landholders, w'ho take to it of necessity, 
but get as maintenance the produce of a field set aside a.s da-zhing 
(from dfflica another word for /dmffj. It is, however, only the 
second sou who is entitled to claim dit-::hinj, and many do not 
take it from their elder brothers and Lave all in common with 
him, including their income from begging, funeral fees, &c. 
This is to the advantage of the elder bi'other, as a celibate monk’s 
expenses are, of course, very small. When there are more than 
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two brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get chapter III, B. 
da~zhing, are considered entitled to some subsistence allowance — 

from the head of tlie family, but in return they do certain Social and Bel i- 
J kinds of work for him in the summer, during which .season only gious H • 
the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For instance, as tancTinSpiti'” 
long as they are tsnn-pn or gp-tsul, that is, neophytes or deacons, 
and not gelnng or fully-ordained monks or priests, they will c.arry 
loads and do all field work except ploughing; when gelong, they 
will cook, feed .cattle and sheep, and do other domestic ser- 
vices, but not carry loads or cut grass or wood. But “ once a 
monk always a monk ” is not the law in Spiti. Supposing tbe 
head of a family to die and leave a young widow, with no son 
or a son of tender age onlr, then the younger brother, if there 
is one, almost always elects to leave the monastery, and there- 
upon he is at once considered his brother’s widow’s husband. 

She- cannot object, nor i.s any marriage ceremony necessary. 

If there was a son by the elder brother, he, of course, succeeds 
when of full age, and his mother and uncle retire to the small 
house, and the other sous, if any, go into the monasteries in the 
usual way. So, again, if the head of the family has only 
daughters, and having given up hope of getting a son, wishes 
to marry one of the daughters and take her husband into the 
house as a son and heir, it generally happens that the younger 
brother in the monastery objects, and says that he will leave 
the priesthood and beget a son. In such case his right to do 
i so is generally allowed : sometimes be will marry a wife to 

* himself, and put bis elder brother in the small bouse : some- 

times, by agreement, he will cohabit with his sister-in-law in 
hope of getting a sou by her. A monk who throws off the 
frock in this way has to pay a fine to his monastery. Many 
decline to become laymen : this is a rale in the case of those 
who have attained to the grade of gelong. Where the hlma 
brother declines, then it is agreed that in the lower part of the 
valley {i.e., kothis Pin and Sham), the father or widow-mother 
can take a son-in-law to live in the house and succeed as son 
and heir, and no kinsmen (if there are any) can object. In the 
upper part of the valley this right does not appear to be so 
clearly e.stablislipd : the objections of near kinsmen are some- 
times attended to, or a field or two given to them by way of 
compromise. Kinsmen, however, are, of course, very few, as the 
only way in which a younger brother can found a separate 
family is by becoming son-in- law and adopted son to another 
landholder. Such a man might claim on behalf of his younger 
son, but not on his own behalf or that of bis eldest son, as it is 
a rule that for each holding or allotment there must be a 
separate resident head of the house to do service for it, as well 
as pay the revenue. Sometimes an illegitimate descendant of 
the famdy, who has been living on the estate as a yang-chung-pa, 
will claim as a kinsman and succeed, but he cannot be said to 
have any absolute right or title. Unmarried daugbter'4 oi a 
landholder are entitled to maintenance from their father. 
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Chapter III, B. brother, or nephew, that is, from the head of the family, for the 
. ' time beio" ; he must either let them live iu his house on equal 

^'gion^Life* ^ terms witli his own family, or must qive them a separate house 
Custom of mheri- i forfeit their claim if they away to 

tancs in Spiti. live in any other man’s house, but no otiier act of theirs will 
entitle their father or his successor tn cast them off, or resume 
the house and plot of land once given during their life-time. 
Many women live and die as spinsters in their father’s or bro- 
ther’s houses ; their chance of marriage is smalt, as all younger 
sons hecomo monks, and the monies are bound to celibacy 
(except in Pin kothi), and bigamy is only allowed in the case 
of the head of a family who has no son or expectation of 
getting one by the wife he first marries. In case the brother- 
in-law of a widow does not come out of the monastery to take 
his deceased brother’s place, or in case there are no brothers-in- 
law, the widow can marry again, and does not forfeit her 
interest in the estate by so doing so long as she continues to reside 
on it : on the contrary, in default of issue by the first husband, 
the children by the second will succeed to the estate. She can 
marry any person of the same class as herself : if there happens 
to be a near kinsman available, she would be expected to select 
him ; but whether it would be absolutely obligatory on her 
to do so is not quite clear. A marriage feast is given to 
celebrate the event. 


Polyandiy and it follows from the above that monogamy is the rule in 
polygamy. Spiti, and that a husband takes a second wife during the 

life-time of his first only under exceptional circumstances. 
On the other hand, polyandry is not practised, except among the 
dutalpds and among the huzhans, the descendants of the 
monks of the Pin monastery which requires no vow of 
celibacy from its members, and these have adopted the 
custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they are a 
landless class, and find some difficulty in getting a living. 


Customs and In Spiti when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 
Moted°”^th birth", her father’s house, they are met by a party of the 

marriages, funerals, bride a friends and relations who stop the path ; hereupon a 
**• sham fight of a very rough description ensues, in which the 

bridegroom and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, 
are well drubbed with good thick switches*. In Spiti if a man 
wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, he must give her 
all she brought with her, and a field or two besides by way of 
maintenance ; on the other hand, if a wife insists on leaving 
her husband, she canuot be prevented from so doing ; but if no 


A marriage iiot being a common event in a family a good deal is spent 
on the occasion. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride’s with two or three 
ponie.s and 30 khaU of grain, and also gives the bride’s mother a present of R.s. C 
in cash. On the other hand, the bride is provided by her parents witli a dowry 
ot Clothes and ornaments of the value of [!.s. 100 or more including the ferdk that 
Qistinguishes the married women. It is usual to spend about Hs. GO on the 

Tn in’ r1 Q CTii trao.,*- ‘ 
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fault on the linsband’s .side is proved, he can retain her jewels ; 
he can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in addi- 
tion can recover something from the co-resnondent hy way of 
fine and damages. There is a recognized ceremony of divorce 
which is sometimes used when both parties consent. Husband 
and vvife hohl the ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile “ one 
father and mother gave, another father and mother took away: 
ns it was not our fate to figree, we separate with mutual good 
will the thread is then severed hy applying a light to the 
middle. After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom 
she pleases ; if her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the 
second marriage much like the first, but with less expense ; if 
they are poor, a very slight ceremony is used. 

Corpses are nsually burnt as in Lahul, but in Spiti the dead 
are sometimes exposed on the hills to be eaten by wild beasts, 
or cut into small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds according 
to the custom of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods 
of disposing of the body are philosophically preferred as most 
likely to be pleasing to the Heavenly Powers. In the public 
rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you are shown masonry 
pillars which contain the embalmed bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 

The religion of Spiti is the Buddhism of Tibet with no 
admixture of modern Hinduism. Spiti is and probably will al- 
ways remain remote and diflScult of access : it.s border touches 
'J’ibet, and it has intimate relations with that country : and 
there is no likelihood of Hinduism obtaining any hold upon 
its inhabitants. 

The Laraaism of Tibet, '' perhaps the most utterly corrupt 
form of the religion of Gautama,” is, however, deeply contami- 
nated bv the indigenous demonology of the mountains, and the 
description of “ the Buddidsm of the Punjab Himalayas ” on 
page 18 (Part III, Chap. Ill, B) is as applicable to the religion 
of Spiti as to that of Lahid. 

One of the most peculiar features of the Idmdic system is 
the hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of 
Buddha included an elaborate monastic system, but no priests, 
for there was no god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and 
no hierarchy, for all men were equal : and till about A. D. 
1400 the Zdmds' or mouks of Tibet recognized no supreme head 
of the faith. But about that time the abbot of the Galdan mon- 
astery proclaimed him'ielf the patriarch of the whole Idmdic 
priesthood, and his successor, of the J'ashi monastery, declared 
the grand Id mas to be tiie perpetual re-incarnations of one of 
the Bodhisatwas or semi-Buddhas, who, as e.ach Idma died, was 
born again in rhe person of an infant that might be known by 
the possession of certain divine marks. The fifth in succession 
founded the hierarchy of D.slai Idmds at Lhasa in 1640, and 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the 
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Chapter III, B. title of Dalai lama, while the lama of Tashi still continued to 
Social Eeli former privileges ; and thus we now have two great 

gious Life. cliairs filled by a doable series of incarnations. There is al.so a 
The idma/c system, great lama in Rhuttiu, known among the Bhutanis as the 
Dharma Raja, bat among the Tibetans as Lord of the World. 
Below these three great /a mds come the ordinary monks, who 
live for the most part in monasteries ruled by abbots who.so 
only claim to precedence one over another is derived from the 
importance of the institution over which they preside, or from 
the influence of personal sanctity. They are, with the exception 
of the Dokpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while leading a 
monastic life, and are collectively called gadiin, or clergy. They 
consist of Idmds or full monks (for the word means 
nothing more ), and novices or neophytes. The lamas are 
distinguished by rosaries of 108 beads, which they wear as 
necklaces. Primogeniture obtains among the landholders of 
Spiti, the eldest son succeeding to the land as soon as he is of fall 
age, and the father being pensioned off. The younger sons, as 
they grow np, i-etire to the ancestral cell in the monastery, 
where they support them.selves by such industries as can be 
pursued within the walls of the building, and by alms and fees, 
often supplemented by an allowance from the eldest son. 

The Tibetan Idmds are divided into three chief sects, 
of which the most ancient are the Nying-pa, whos^ 
followers wear red clothes, and to which the lamas of Ladak 
belong. The Dokpa sect also wear red garments, and are ruled 
over by the Dhar-ma Baja or great lama of Bhutan, in which 
country tliey are most numerous. The Lahul Idmds belong 
almost entirely to this sect, which permits its monks to marry. 

The Gelukpa sect was founded about A. D. 1400 by the first 
great lama of Galdan, and its followers are distinguished by 
yellow caps ; the sect prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the Dalai 
and the Tashi Idmds belong to it, and its members are bound to 
celibacy. Nuns are not recognised by the Gelukpa sect, and 
the nuns of Spiti live not in convents, but in houses of their 
own, whereas the nans of Lahul are allowed to live in the mon- 
, asteries. The sect to which a Buddhist belongs has not neces- 
sarily any connection either with his tribe or with his village. 

The Spiti monasteries are five in number. The monks of 
Ki, Dankhar and Tabo monasteries belong to the celibate 
Gelukpa sect. Those of the Tang-gyut monastery are also 
Gelukpas, but are distinguished by the name of Sakya. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of this sect is that its mem- 
bers in addition to studying and reverencing the Buddhist 
scriptures and promulgating the principles of their religion 
practice magic and incantations as well. In consequence of this 
the robbers who lie in wait for travellers along the road to 
Lhasa have a wholesome dread of the Sakyas, and make no 
attempt to inolish them. The outward mark of the Sakya ia bis 
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red cap. It is to the Tang-gyut monastery that tlie 3’ounger 
members of the family of the hereditary’ Nono or chief of Spiti are 
< sent, and one of them is its abbot at present. The Idmds of the 

fifth monastery. Pin, are of the non-celibate Dokpa sect ; they and 
their descendants are farther referred to below. The monasteries 
are maintained partly by the produce of the lands belonging to 
them, and of which the revenue is assigned to them, but chiefly by 
assignments (called pan or 6on) from the gross land revenue 
of the waziri to which reference will be made hereafter. . 

These monasteries are extensive buildings, standing on 
high ground, and ap.art from the villages. In tlie centi e of the 
pile are the public rooms consisting of chapels, refectories, and 
store-rooms ; round them are clustered the separate cells in 
whicli the monks live. Each landholder’s family has its par- 
ticular dashag or cell in the monastery to which it is heredi- 
tarily attached, and in this all the monks of the family, uncles, 
nephews, and brothers, may be found living together. 'I’he 
monks ordinarily mess in these separate quarters, and keep 
their books, clothes, cooking utensils, and other private pro- 
perty in them. Some mess singly, others two or three together. 
A boy monk, if he has no uncle to look after him, is made a 
pupil to some old monk, and lives in his cell ; there are generally 
two or three chapels; one for winter, another for summer, and 
a third perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head hima. 
The monks meet in the chapel to perform the services, which 
ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books; a sentence 
is read out and then repeated by the whole congregation. 
Narrow carpets are laid lengthways on the floor of the chapel, 
one for each monk ; each has his allotted place, and a special 
position is assigned to the reader ; the abbot sits on a special 
seat of honour, raised a little above the common level of the 
■ floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down the centre, 
which is separated from the sides by vows of wooden pillars. 
At the far end is the altar consisting of a row of large coloured 
figures, the images of the avatar or incarnation of Buddha of 
the present age, of the coming avatar of the next age, and of 
Glim Rimbochi, Atisha, and other saints. In some chapels a 
number of small brass images from China are ranged on shelves 
.on one side of the altar, and on the other stands a book-case 
full of the sacred books, which are bundle.s of loose sheets 
printed from engraved slabs in the fashion which has been in 
use in Tibet for many centuries. The walls all round the 
chapel are painted with figures of male or female divinities, 
saints and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with silk 
borders ; similar pictures on cloth are also suspended across 
the chapel on ropes ; the best pictures are brought from Great 
Tibet as presents to the monastery by monks who return from 
taking the degree of gelong at Lhasa, or who have been living 
for some years in one of the monasteries of that country. They 
are painted in a very quaint and conventional style, but with 
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considerable power of drawing and colouring. Huge cylindri- 
cal prayer-wheels, which spin round at a slight touch of the fin- 
ger, stand round the room, or oh each side of the altar. In tlie 
store-rooms among the public property are kept the dresses, 
weapons, and fantastic masks used in the chum or religious 
plays (these masks much resemble the monstrous faces one sees 
in the carving outside Gothic Cathedrals); also the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at high coremonie.s.* 


The refectory or pnblic kitchen is only used on tho occasion 
of certain festivals,t which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels ; while 
these festivals last the monks mess together, eating and 
drinking their full of meat, barley, butter and tea. The main 
source from which the expense of these feasts is met is tho 
‘pun, whch is not divided among the monks for every-day 
consumption in tlio separated ceils. To supply his private 
larder, each monk has, in the first place, all he gets from his 
family in the shape of the produce of the “ Idma’ts field ” or 
otherwise ; secondly, he has bis share, according to his rank in 
the monastery, of the hula or funeral offerings and of the 
harvest alms ; thirdly, anything he can acquire in the way of 
fees for attendance at marriages, or other ceremonies or in the 
way of wages for work done in the summer. Tho funeral 
offerings made to the monasteries on tlie death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots and pans, grain, 
bntter, &c. ; the harvest alms consist of grain collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on begging expeditions all 
over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. They go 
round from house to house in full dress, and standing in a row, 
chant certain verses, the burden of which is — ‘‘ we a^e men 
who havegivon up the world, give us, in charity, the means of life; 
by so doing you will please God whose servants we are.’^ The 
receipts are considerable, as each house gives something to 
every party. On the death of a luiaa, his private property, 
whether kept in his cell or dcpositel in the house of the head 
of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his family, 
first to the Idmu-'s of it, if any, aud in their default, to the head 


> 


t 


The chiain or religious dances porfornied in the Tibetan monasteries are 
>>ort]i sceiug: if introduced into a CTiristuius Pantoininie in Loudon, they -would 
be effective as tableaux or spectacles. The abbot and superior monks, dressed 
in full canonicals, sit round the court-yard of the monastery, clanking huge 
cymbals to a slow time or meastire. Bands of other monks dressed in brilliant 
bilk robes, with hideous masks, or extraordinary head-dresses, and with strange 
weapons in their hands dance in time to the mea«ure, advancing and retreating, 
turning and whirling w'itli stiaiige studied steps and gesture^. The story of tho 
ballet is the combat of the gods with the deiuou'^ The latter had become too 
pow'erfnl and tyrannical over mankind, 00 the gods descended from heayen, 
took the shapes of strange beasts and in that guise fought with and destroyed 
them, 

t There is oue on the 2 Cfth of each month iu honour of Paidan 
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or khang-chhen-pa. When a lama starts for Lhasa, to take 
his degree, his khang-chhen-pa is bound to gWe him what he 
® can towards the expenses of the journey, but only the better- 
to-do men can afford it; many who go to Lhasa get high em- 
ploy under the Lhasa Government, are sent to govern mona.s- 
teries, &c., and remain there for years; they return in old 
age to their native monastery in Spiti bringing a good deal 
of wealth, of which they always give some at once to their 
familie.s. 

Tho monks of Pin are of tlso do/rpe, and notof the gelnkpri 
or eelibate cl.ass, to wliieli those of the other four inonasterie.s 
belong; they marry in imitation of tbeir patron saint Guru 
Kin-po-chhhe, tboagh in their books marriage is not approved 
of ; this saint founded several orders, of which that to which 
the monks of Pin belong is the most ancient, and is called 
Ngyingma. The wives and families of the monks live not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages. Eve.ry 
Bou of a lama or monk becomes a hu-.han, which is the name 
given to a low order of strolling monks or friars. There are 
nineteen families of these buzhans in Pin kotht. Sometimes 
the younger son of a landholder becomes $ huzhan in preferenco 
to going into the monastery. These luzhans are a very enrions 
set of people ; they get a living by wandering in small parties 
through all the neiglibouring countries, stopping at every vil- 
lage, and acting plays, chanting legends, and dancing like 
whirling dervishe.s ; many also trade in a«mall way by barter- 
ing grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging the 
salt with the Kauawar people for iron, buckwheat, or honey ; 
they also often undertake to carry loads for travellers across 
the passes, as substitutes for the landholders. They dres.s 
much like other monks ; but, instead of shaving their heads, 
wear their hair in long straight twists, which gives them a 
very wild appearance.* According to the story told Mr. 
Lyall in Spiti the bnzhan order was found by one T'hang-thong 
Gialpo (lit., king of the desert) nuder the following circum- 
stances : A certain king of Lhasa perverted the people of 
Tibet from Buddhism to a new religion of his own. Hesncceed- 
ed so well that in the course of fihy years the old faith was 
quite forgotten, and the 0?)i mdni jxldnv horn, or sacred ejacula- 
tion, quite disused. To win back the people Tsan-rezig, (lio 
divinity worshipped at Tiiloknath, caused an incarnation of 
himself to be born in king’s house in the person of Tiiang-thong 
Gialpo. The child grew up a saint and a reformer ; ho saw that 
it was impossible to reclaim the people by b-ook.s, and he there- 
fore adopted the dress since worn bv tlie hiizhans, and spent; 
his life in wandering from vilLago to village, offering to amuse 
tho people by acting miracle-plays on condition of their 

^ — 

* In lSG8-69j when one of the tliree grand l-.hnas of Tibet made a visitation 
tour through Lahul and Spiti, the bnzhann were admonished to cut of? their hair, 
at the nuclerical appearance of which the grand Idmo profes.^H liimself greatly 
scandalized. 
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repeating after bim the cborus Om muni ‘pddme hom wherever it 
occurred in the chants or recitation. In this way the people 
became again accustomed to repeat the sacred sentence, ‘‘ their 
mouths became purified,” and the religion of Buddha revived.* 
There is something rather impressive about the performances 
of these hiahnnu. A long screen is first, put up formed of pic- 
tures illustrative of the legends, and quaintly painted in bril- 
liant colours on cloth edged with silk. An imago of the patron 
saint or founder of the order is enthroned in front of the screen ; 
the le.aders of the company then appear in front of it, wearing 
a head-dress formed of a mass of streamers of bright-eolonred 
silk. Conch shells are blown to collect the crowd, and barley 
thrown into the air as an offering to the saint : the proceedings 
then commence by an introductory chant by the leaders to the 
accompaniment of a kind of gnitar, every now and then the 
whole crowd of men and women join in with the chorus of 
Om muni 'pddmp, hom which tliey give with much fervour, 
keeping good time, and blending tlieir voices harinoniouslj’. 
After a time the rest of the company come forward dressed up 
and masqued, and perform a play with interludes of dances to 
tlie music of cymbals, t the dancing ends in the wildest gyra- 
tions : the little stage hemmed in by the quaintly-dressed 
crowd, and with the huge barren mountains towering behind 
for back ground, makes a picture not easily forgotten. 

One curious sort of conjuring trick is performed by the hnz- 
harts, the breaking of ab|pck of stone over the body of a boy, one 
of their number. The lad stripped to the middle is laid on his 
back on the ground, and the block of .stone, about two feet long 
by one foot broad and one foot deep, is laid across, and appar- 
ently supported entirely by his stomach. One blow from a 
globular stone about .a foot in diameter cleaves the block into 
two portions which fall on either side while the boy springs to 
his feet unharmed. 


Apart from the monasteries and their chapels and from 
the chapels in private houses some villages contain small tem- 
ples sacred to demons or I has, and hence called Um-khang, 
unpretentious externally like small one-rootned houses, and 


* Mr. Lyall, from whom this description is taker., says ; “ There may 'be 
errors in tiii.s story', and it may be a wronpr account of the foundation Of the'Ortldr. ' ' ' 
I give it a-s it was told me in Spiii to stiow the kind of ideas tlie people ihave. in., i 
tiieii- )ie!vd.s at the present day. Anyone who w ants serious jfjformatiomap 
Tibetan Buddhism can lefcr trr Cieneral funninirhiin’s I.rtdolh.' . 

t ’.MV. Lyall, Avbo is ai^ain being ’qnoted, writes: *' I tr.oli tlid trouble 'r‘)li[' 
one ooeasinn to find Oirt tli.‘ story of the legend which w.is being rOdited'qhil' ' ' 
enacted j, fbe, gist of it w.is as follows;, A certaia nnchoviip. ■hlio,,had 
alone for twelve yenrs in an Inaccessible forest tine day wasluMl his ^ robe in , 

pool in' the hollow of a rock. A doe drank iliO rvalcr id the pool,' ’ObnceivVd, ‘ 
tUBpeffomi,- and gayb birlli at the rioor of the aih liorif e’s cell ‘ MV<ci<irtittifdihli' 
the fpttqi qf , a ; g irk. 1/ rider : Are ancliorita's care ahe frivw. |ip pijn afiltaaittfrfuiilt 
woman, was called siin-face, and married a king. The other (tiiceiis cuusirirfiil — 
agqin^t, bey hitd »cr,u,)ad,kor.of being a witch iind eating linmaii,Pcph 
der , child, and mate the king believe she klUed it tolVf^ op 
Stm-bce is driven out, and leads a tvandering life ip, the for.ests tip. tt ,9 tiflg t„ 
diaeovera the plot, pota the conspirators to death, and recalls her. 


¥ 
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furnished inside much in the same manner as a private chapel. 
One or two of the village fields are set apart for the main- 
tenance of the Ihd-khang. Even less pretentious shrines are to 
be found on the summits of small eminences, or sometimes in the 
fields in the shape of niches cut in rocks, or left open in the 
sides of large masonry pillars. 

The niche is occupied by a small image with a brass 
vessel for burning oil in front of it, and occasionally a lama 
comes and chants prayers before it or draws unearthly sounds 
from a large brass trumpet. 

Throughout the whole of Spiti one and the same language 
is spoken, Tibetan or Boti, of the same dialect as is spoken in 
Lhasa. Hindustan and Hindi are foreign tongues to the 
people, only a very few of ■whom have picked up even a smatter- 
ing of either during brief visits for trading purposes to Kulu 
or Simla. 
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There is no Government school, and outside the monasteries Education, 
no school of any sort in Spiti. Two scholarships are granted 
by the District Board for the instruction of two boys from the 
waziri at one of the schools iu Kulu or Lahul, but these are not 
very eagerly taken advantage bf owing to the dislike of the 
Spiti people for any climate but their own. It is of some import- 
ance that there should be at least a few men possessing a fair 
knowledge of Hindustani in order that the district authorities 
may be made acquainted in the official language with the pro- 
gress of affairs in this remote tract. Owing to the prevailing 
ignorance of Hindustani education has been described as ‘'at 
its lowest” in Spiti, but this is scarcely a fair description, for 
the people are better instructed in Tibetan than Hindus are, as 
a rule, in Hindustani. At the census of 1891 the returns show 
per hypothetical 10,000 males 58 learning, and 1,013 able to 
read and write, and per 10,000 females 140 (chiefly nuns 
doubtless) as educated. 

Nearly the whole of the male population of Spiti receives 
some education at the monasteries ; the heir to the family 
estate goes when a boy to the ancestral cell with his younger 
brothers, who are to spend their lives there, and passes two or 
three winters there under instruction. (Jonsequently nearly 
every man can read, and the proportion wlio can write as well 
can scarcely be less than is now represented. During the pro- 
gress of settlement operations in Spiti Mr. Diack was surprised 
to observe bow readily most of the landowners were able to 
decipher-tte entries relating to their lands made in the Tibetan 
character in the statement ot their holdings made over to 
them. 

At first,>ij;hb of the people of Spiti yon perceive that Appearance of the 
yon hava left India, and are among a Tartar or Mongol race, people. 

The figures, both of men and women, are short and stout ; their 
complexions are a ruddy brown instead of a black browu or 
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Chapter III, C- dusky yellow ; their faces are broad and flat, with high cheek 
_ Tfiacrt- hones and oblique eyes ; they have broad months and flat noses 

’and fading ’ with wide nostrils. Except in extreme youth, the skin of the 
Families. face is always marked with lines and wrinkles. In fact, none 
Appearanoeof the of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women are 
quite hideous ; the only redeeming point is the look of honesty 
aud smiling goed humour to be recognized in almost every 
countenance. 

Although they are generally shot t of stature, tall, well built 
men are not iincommou, aud the people, as a -whole, have a 
hardier and healthier look than the Hindus of the sub" 
division. 

Character of the Even at the present day they are a race without guide j 
they seldom have recourse to tho law courts, or even to the 
primitive justice dispensed by their chief the None, and if e. 
man’s word may sometimes be open to doubt his oath may 
always be relied on. Bet though houe.st they are not simple 
enough to be easily imposed upon ; they can form shrewd 
opinions as to their own interests, and show more independence 
of spirit than individual Hindus generally do. Among them- 
selves they are kind and com teous, especially to women and chil- 
dren : it is pleasing to see tho care with which the weaker 
ones are helped across a dangrous ford or bridge, and tbe 
gallantry with -which at meals tho women are helped 
first and to larger poitions than t’ae men ! Hospitality is 
freely and rally shov-in to strangers. 0.fleuces against 
the person and against property are very uncommon, and the 
Nono’s register of conviction rarely shows anything much more 
serious tlian an altcrcaiion between husband and wife. As 
regards the relations between the sexes tho standard of morali- 
ty is fairly high : higher at any rats than in tho neighbourinsj 
Hindu tracts. ' 


SECTION C— TRIBES AND CASTES, AND LEADING 

FAMILIES. 

Caste m Spiti. In Splti as iu.ollicr Tibetan countries there is no such dio- 

tmetion of caste as there is among Hindus, aud the terms which 
were employed at the census of 1891, iu reply to questions 
rcganliug caste, are descriptive of classes rather than castes. 
Hi famili('.s of high rank the males enjoy tho title Nono and the 
females that of Shc-ina ; tlicro are only two such families in Spiti, 
that of the Nono, a hereditary chief of the %ca:uri "who adminig" 
tors it as ira-ir, and that of the Nono of Pin. 

Ihe 1 in family is said to ha-ve been ennobletl because of 
its head having successfully repelled an invasion of Tibetans in 
the time when Spiti was attached to the kingdom of Ladak. A 
Nono a daughter is called yV/o and her husband, if not himself a 
Nono, .receives by bis marriage tho title jo. The great mass of 
the peasantry returuod themselves as Ch/ta-zhcuuj or “ middle 
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class,” i.e., midway befcweea tte Noao 
menial and artizan classes below. 


families above and the 


They are suspected of eating beef when they can get it, 
and have no scruples against working in leather as the Kanaits 
have. The uppers of their large boots, which reach, nearly to 
their knees are made of thick woollen cloth, but the soles are of 
ijak.'i hide made pliable by having oil and butter well rubbed 
into it, and even a monk has no objection topreparing the hide. 

The huzhans or descendants of the married monks of Pin are 
regarded as chha-zhang.f. The garas or blacksmiths are regard- 
ed as a distinct caste almost by the ordinary agriculturists of 
Spiti. An ordinary peasant may not take a gara- woman to 
wife : if he does he becomes a gara himself. The blacksmiths 
are allowed to use the common pipe only through a stem pro- 
vided by themselves. The hedds or betas correspond to the 
hensis of Kdlu, and are out-castes. They live by begging, making 
whips for the Spiti men and bracelets of shell for the women, 
and attending weddings as musicians along with the black- 
smiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with them or take their women 
as wives. Merely to drink water out of another man’s vessel 
conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts of the 
Spiti Valley the hooka is common to all: in the lower parts 
hensis are only allowed to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem of their own like the blacksmiths. They 
are mendicant minstrels, the men playing the pipes and kettle- 
drums, while the women dance, sing and play the tambourine. 
They sometimes engage in trade, but only in a small way by 
barter ; and the saying Hensi ka sauda implies that a trans- 
action is mean and paltry. They never own land, and " the beda 
no land, the dog no load ” is a proverbial saying. ^ 


^ m, c- 

Tribes ud (butes, 
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Some of the richer landholders have men-servants living 
in their houses, who are known as Idpas ; they eat from their 
master’s table, are servants of all work, and do not inarry, 
though they often keep company with some unmarried woman 
of the house or neighbourhood. One or two men-se'rvants 
are kept in each monastery to light fires, &c., and are called 
laivas or togochis. 

Though caste is almost unknown in Spiti there are tribal 
divisions or clans, a few of the more important of which are the 
following: (1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon- 
chhenpa, (5)Henir, and (6) Nyekpa. Marriage is forbidden within 
the tribe, but one tribe intermarries freely with andthe?. A 
woman on marrying is considered to belong to her hnsb^nd’s 
tribe, and the children of both sexes are of the tribe o^ the 
father. The tribes (rtl-wa) are not local : menibers of "each 
may be found in any village. The members {phaibat) df the 
tribe, wherever they may live, inherit in preference to the ‘|)eople 
of the village in default of natural heirs, ' • t-- 

■ 5 . . - ■ • If 
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SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


■ Sii6>~divufoDS in 
Spiti, and nainre of 
township and tH* 
lages. 


There are five koth'is in Spiti : Todpa, Barshik, Sham, 
Chhozhi and Pin ; the four first are in the main valley, the fifth 
includes the whole valley of the Pin River, and is shut off from 
the rest of Spiti by high mountains, except where the river 
forces its way through a deep narrow gorge to join the main 
stream. Pin thus has well defined boundaries in the waste, and 
it is the only one of the five which is so situated. Each kothi is 
made up of a number of hamlets ; there is no division into phatis 
as in Kulu. The hamlets of which Sham is composed lie within 
a fairly defined area on both sides of the Spiti River below its 
junction with the Pin and forming the south-pasterm corner of 
Spiti as Pin forms the south-western. The villages of Barshik 
are within a similar area on both sides of the main river above its 
junction with the Pin, including the valley of the Lingti on the 
left bank of the Spiti. The Todpa villages lie to the north of 
Barshik in the valleys of the Shila and the Sampa, and along the 
banks of the main river between these valleys. Boundaries 
might thus be drawn between these hoth'is bat no object 
would be gained by doing so, and no boundaries are in fact recog- 
nised. Kotht Chhozhi consists of a cluster of villages in the north- 
west corner of the valley, and of a number of others or portions 
of others scattered among those of Todpa, Barshik and Sham. 
In the Appendix will be found a list of the hamlets of which the 
kothis are composed. A kind of boundary will be found to exist 
between villages which are not separated by any large expanse 
of waste, that is, such villages have loosely recognized limits 
within which both exercise separately the right of grazing cattle 
or cutting grass and wood ; but even where such limits are 
clearest, they do not imply a full property of the soil. The 
right of the State to grant new holdings in such waste, if it can 
give water by making a new canal, is not disputed ; and where 
the villages, as is often the case, are far apart, there are no 
boundaries between them of any kind. 


Villifs oBSoials. In Spiti there are two kinds of headmen, the gatpochenmo or 
lambarddrs of kothib-, and the gatpochungan or lambarddrs of vil- 
lages. The first have nothing to do with the collection of the 
revenue, but are in charge of the begdr arrangements, and receive 
and account for the collections of supplies for travellers. They 
are also now considered to form the Nono or hereditary wasir’s 
privy council. They used to get the loan of a horse and five thd 
of barley-meal a day from their kothi when on actual service. 
In place thereof 40 khal^ of barley per annum have been given to 
each out of the collections in kind ; so that they are paid by 
assignments of grain, and the whole pachotra (5 per cent, on the 
cash revenue) goes to the Nono. The office is not hereditary, 
though the son, if thoroughly fit, has a preference; appointments 
are made by the vote of the gatpos of villages with the concurrence 
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of the Nono. There is a srotipoe/iun^att for each village or group Chapter-JXI. J). 
of two or three small villages. In hegdr arrangements he works—... |~riirnnn'ini 
under the gatpo of the kothi, and he collects the revenue of the XtftujgS. 

village direct from every payee, great or small, and conveys the village offici^ • 
sum due from the village to the None. The collections are often 
a little in excess of the amount against the village in the kheivdt in 
which case the surplus is shared among the regular landholders. 

These village gatpos hold office for a year only, or for two or 
three years. Whenever the landholders wish for a change, or 
whenever the man in office chooses to resign, they elect a new 
'man, and report the matter through the hotlu gatpo to the Nono. 

As remuneration, he gets five the oi meal a day for the days in 
which he is actually employed in public service, and is also excused 
his turn of carrying loads from village to village, but not his turn 
of carrying loads across the passes, for which there is a 
different roster. In kothi Pin two men do the work of village 
messengers and policemen, and are paid three khal of barley 
per annum apiece out of the netals collections ; the office 
goes by the name of laspa, and is held by the landholders in 
turn. 

The tenure of the waste is the same as in Lahul ; that is The in 

to say, the property in such land is the State’s, subject to the 
people’s right of user ; but the waste land of Spiti is even more 
valueless to any others but the peasantry than is that of Lahul. 

As has been observed in the general description of the wazirl 
there is no forest of trees anywhere within its limits, and no 
attempt has been made to apply the provisions of the Forest 
Act to any part of it. Notwithstanding this nearly everything 
that finds root on the barren hillsides is valuable to the people' 
and is, as has already been remarked, either grazed dowii or 
collected and stored as fuel or fodder. Perhaps to' thik 
and to the fixed nature of the population as much db to 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is due the fact that the 
cultivated area does not increase except by an insignificatit 
amount. 

i 

There are some plains or plateaux similar to those occupied 
by village sites and cultivation which, though apparently cap-'" 
able of being irrigated and cultivated, appear - to be as > 
fodder reserves and grazing grounds. i,.-.- " - -f* * ’n,, 

These are generally regarded as the property of .specific - . 
villages,, but for three of theu»,.'P:iit., .tb0 Thang-mar neai* JHanse. , 
t.he.,,§erphaloflig .opposite^ Kyoto, and thePhaldarneamHalMi 
grain- rcpts, are paid by the villagers who .make .use of. thetpto, 
tha-itihieli or, ,Npno amounting to - two tuaunds of -barilby per-: 
annum in the case of the first and seven mauuda in tlie-case of 
tliB. other-two. Waste laud may not be broken up ffitfchlti- 
vdtiott ^'Without ' perknission obtained' ‘ from 
re'prdse'ntWiVe^of GbVernmeUt. 
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Clu«teir:ill, S. 

Village Commiud- 
ties wad Temuri. 

Form of bolding 
of fields and nature 
of tennre of waste 
and arable lauds. 


The form of tenure of the fields attached to the villages 
is the same as in Lnhul. Each field belongs to a separate 
estate or house, and with other fields forms its allotment sup- 
posed to have been originally conferred by the State and to 
be now independently held of it. Owing to the custom of 
primogeniture which prevails these allotments are never sub- 
divided. The water available for irrigation has for long past 
been all used up, and the present holdings are therefore all 
of old standing. Within these estates the following occupants 
may be found : Firstly, in each there is the l-hang-chfwn-pa 
(great house) or head of the family, who is primarily re.sponsible 
for the revenue, the begdr or forced labour, and the share of 
common expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is 
the eldest son, for primogenitnreprevails, but itdoesnotfollow that 
his father must be dead, for by custom of tlie country the father 
retires from the headship of the family when his eldest son is 
of full age and has taken unto himself a wife. There are cases 
in which father and sons agree to live on together in one house, 
but they are very rare. On each estate there is a kind of 
dower house with a plot of land attached, to which the father 
in these cases retires. When installed there, he is called the 
hhang-chung-pa (small honseman). The amount of land attached 
differs on different estates ; where it is big, the hhang-chung-pa 
pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to its rateable 
assessment ; but where it is small, as is usually the case, he 
pays a small cash fee only, which is really rather a hearth-tax 
than a share of the land-revenue, to which, however, it is 
credited in collection. The hhang-chung-pa is not liable for 
any share of common expenses (a lieavy charge in Spiti) nor 
for performance of hegdr or forced labour. On occasions of a 
peat demand for men to do some work near the village he may 
be impressed, but the principle is that he is free. Sometimes 
m the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or the* 
pand-father, or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, occupies 
the small house and land on the same terms. A yanq-chun-na 
IS the term used to describe a person living on an Ltate in 
a separate house of lowp degree than that of the khanq- 
chung-pa. >-nch a person is always some relation of the head 
of the family ; he may be the grand-father who has been pushed 
out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, the 
father but It is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts or 
their illegitimate offspring m this position.* A small plot of 
land .13 generally attached to the house, and a few annas of 
ravine paid, but rather as a hearth-taxon account of grass 

wood, water, &c than as the share of the land-tax on thf S 
held. In proof of this some gang chung-pas have no land 


plot from the family fronTwhicr they ^“1*' liouse and small 

Chung pis. ^ ana are in the position of yar.g- 
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attached to the hoase, bnt pay like the others. Most of these Chapter III, D* 

people would be entitled to some maintenance from the head 

of the family if he did not give them a plot of land. They are Jjgg 

not liable to be impressed for ordinary feejar, but must help Form of holding 

on occasions of great demand near home. They often do of fields and natnra 

distant hegar, however, in place of the head of thj family by of tenure of waste 

mutual agreement. On many holdings another class of people arable lands. 

are found living in a dependent position towards thekhang- 

chhen-pa or head of the family. They have a small house to 

themselves, with or without a patch of land attached ; generally 

they pay an anna or two to revenue, whether they hold land 

or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard to liability to 

hegar, they are much on the same footing as the yar,g-clmng-pa ; 

the fundamental difference is that they are not related to the 

head of the family, and have got their house or house and land, 

not with reference to any claim to maintenance bnt out of 

favour, or for tbe mutual benefit of both parties. They are, 

therefore, expected to do a great deal of field work for him. 

People of this class are called dulalpa, literally smoke-makers, 
because they have a hearth to themselves, but no other interest 
in the land. To mark the fact that they hold of one paticular 
landholder, the word rdnki, meaning private or particular, is 
added. All the land held by tbe khang-chung-pa and by yang- 
chung-pds and rdnki dotu/s, pertains to the holding or allotment, 
cannot be alienated, and lapses to the khang-chhen-pa. The 
latter could not of course evict a khang-chung-pa, and the general 
feeling is that when he has once given a plot to a yang-chung-pa, 
he could not resume it, except with consent ; bnt he could resume 
from a raniti dof«/, and would be considered quite justified in 
so doing on the grounds of customary service not having been 
properly performed. That is, he could resume the plot of land, 
but apparently be could not always evict from the house, as 
that has sometimes been built by the dotul himself. 

In most holdings also a plot of from one to half a khal 
will be found in the occupation of the lama, brother or uncle 
of tbe head of tbe family. It is ploughed and sown by the 
latter, but the lama provides the seed and gets the whole 
produce. There are Idmds in almost every family, as all younger 
sons of the landholders are forced by custom to enter the 
monasteries. This maintenance land of a Idina is called da or 
da-zhing, and reverts, of course, to the head of the family on the 
death of the lama. 


are 

other 


There are some fields at Dankhar attached to the old fort Holdings 
there, which are like it the property of Government. The 
Nouo, iu virtue of his office, provides for the cultivation of the revenue-paying 
fields, and takes the produce. He is bound in return to keep landholders, 
the fort in repair. The Nono also holds other lands equal to 
several ordinary holdings in extent, which are bis ancestral 
property ; they are rent-free, and are mostly situated at 
koiling, where he resides. The Pin Nono also has rent-free 
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Chapter III, D. land, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding in extent. 

~~ . At a place called Tashigong, a family of hereditary astrologers 

ties^nd T^otm' (<^^060) hold two allotments granted to them by the kings of 
Ladak free of demand for revenue or hegdr* Four families of 
blacksmiths also hold a rather small allotment apiece, and pay 
only a hearth-tax, not full revenue. The above are all inde- 
pendent estates of the same grade as those of the revenue-pay- 
ing landholders, and inherited in the same way by the eldest son. 

Pielcls excinded There are two families who, in addition to their revenne- 
froin the regular jjiiQj.jjjgjjj.g -jgQ crood-sized plots rent-free under 

the name of maming ; they are umehte or hereditary practisers 
of the art of medicine, and this land was granted to them in 
support of the art. The general opinion is that if they aband- 
on the art, the manzing or physician’s field could be taken 
from them and transferred to another. Many of the landhold- 
ers practise medicine, but only these two families hold man- 
zing. Certain fields are the full property of the monasteries : 
they pay no revenue, and are generally either near the monas- 
tery to which they belong, or in adjacent villages. The land 
of the Dankhar monastery is cultivated by six tenants, landhold- 
ers in Dankliar, wlio pay half produce as rent ; that of the Pin 
monastery is cultivated gratuitously by the Nono of Pin ; the 
men of Uhliozhi kothi, as the .special clients of the monks, cul- 
tivate the lands of the other monasteries, but the monks are 
. expected to give tlie men who actually do the work something for 

their trouble. In many villages there are one or two fields 
known as Jhd-zing or god-land attached to the village Ikd-khdng 
or temple. They should be considered to be the common pro- 
perty of the village. One of the landholders or other residents 
cultivates them, and pay.s a fixed rent which is applied to lighting 
the temple with lamps, or to the expenses of occasional feasts. 
Such a tenant can be evicted by a vote of community ; some- 
times all the landholders unite to cultivate these fields, and 
the whole produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of these 
temples are served by .a Idma nominated by the zaminddrs, 
others by the zaminddrs themselves. In many villages there are 
fields known .as yurzing, or canal land, the produce of which, 
as in Lahul, is devoted to a feast at the time of annaal canal 
repairs ; these also should be considered the common property 
of the community. In all villages there are some persons 
known as yulpa, that is, village dulalpds, who own a house and 
small field attached which they have reclaimed from the w’aste 
with the consent of the village community ; some few have no 
field ; but all pay a small fee towards tho revenue of the village 
by way of liearth-tax. They could not be evicted, as the 
land was given them to induce them to settle permanently in 

* The phraseology of the deert of grant js enrious. It is drawn up and 
attested by officials with high sounding titles, signed and .sealed at ‘ our palace ’ 
Ac., and promises that the gr.ant shall endure till the fe.athers of the raren torn 
white and the snow on the moantains black, ' - *• 
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the village, and on that understanding they have built their 
nouse and broken up the waste. 

The following table shows the average size of the holdings 
described above : ® 


Statement showing detail of ownership by classes and the average 
size of holdings owned by each class {area in acres). 


1 

2 

3 

1 ‘ 


6 




Aren. 

bo 

a 

Name or Caoie. 

Number of proprietor 

Knmber of holdings. 

Total. 

1 - 

a 

O 

I ^ 

j ^CJ 

O 

Average &ize per bold 
(cultivated area). 

1. Chha-zangE, Ac., Klung-chheu-pas 

1 

333 

i 

330 

992 

988 

77-07 

3 

2. Chha-zaugs, Ao., Khaug-cUuug-pas, Vaiig- 
ohuug-pas, Ac., 

19fi 

196 

217 

215 

16-77 

1 

3. BlackamUbs, Ac. ' 

12 

12 

8 

CO 

tp 

1 

4. Temples and monastcTieo 

23 

27 

IS . 

48 

3-74 

2 

5. Shaiuiiat ... ,,, 

i 

1 

29 

24 1 

j 

23 

1-8 

1 

Total 

.564 

594 

1,289 

1,282 

2 


Note. — Antique figures denote per cent, of total cultivation held by each 
caste. 


Regarding sale and mortgage Mr. Lyall wrote in 1871 : 

“No instance can be quoted of a landholder having sold the 
whole or a large part of his holding ; but the custom of selling 
small portions is said to bo ancient. The general idea seems to 
be that no one could question the validity of the sale of a whole 
holding, except the son or next heir. Two kinds of mortgage 
are in vogue. By one the land is made over to the mortgagee 
io lieu o£ interest till payment of the principal ; in the other it 


Ch^tcr III, c. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Average size of 
holdings. 


Kight of sales 
id mortgage. 
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Chapter III, D. is made over for a fixed term, on the calculation that the debt 
r"“ . to the mortgagee will be liquidated in full within that time by 

produce. The mortgagee plonghs, sows and reaps, but the 
-R'di.ta nf mortgagor manages the irrigation, and gets the straw for his 

and'^rtgsgs. trooble. Such a thing as an absolute gift of land appears to be 
unknown, and the general opinion seems to be that no man can 
give away land to the prejudice of his children, or that if he 
did do so, the gift ought to be treated as invalid unless they 
had grievously misbehaved. It seems the general opinion that 
in future a man ought to be allowed to give away his estate in 
the absence of any children or brothers or near kinsmen. For- 
merly the State would have interfered and put forward a claim. 
It is even now allowed that, in default of heirs or gift, the 
estate would lapse to the State ; but our Government has 
hitherto not looked after its rights in this respect, and one or 
two instances have occurred of such estates being appropriated 
in late years by the landholders of the village and granted by 
them to some new man for a sum of money down, which they 
divided among themselves. ” 


Between 1871 and 1891 only three acres in the whole 
uattri were transferred by sale, and at the later date only one 
acre was found under mortgage, the mortgage being of the 
second of the two classes described by Mr. Lyall. 


Bitdf «r lorosd custom with regard to begdr is much the same as in 

labour in Bpiti. LShul. Ordinary repairs of roads from village to village were 
formerly performed by the hhang-chhen-faB or regular landhold- 
ers only, the khang-chung-pds, yang-chung^pds, and dotult, only 
being called upon to assist on occasion of extraordinary repairs, 
but it was decided at Bevisiou of Settlement of 1871 tbat each 
bouse and not each holding should furnish a man for repairs of 
roads, aa is the practice in Ldhul. For the duty of carrying 
letters or travellers’ baggage across the passes the regular 
landholders alone are liable, and a roster or roll of tarn of duty 
is kept up. A landholder often gets a dotul or other dependant 
to go in his stead, but the latter is at perfect liberty to refuse, 
and will not go uuless handsomely paid.* So, again, the land- 
holders are primarily liable for all carriage of loads from village 
to village, but when the number of loads is very great, all 
classes are impressed. Unlike the people of Lahul and Kiilu 
the Spiti men are not great load-carriers, and on such occasions 
they collect all the ponies and yaks procurable and such load 
as mnst be carried by porters are divided into as small portions 
as possible. 


* instance of the price paid to a eubstitnfco may be given that for 
the jonrney from Kibbar, in Spiti, over the Parangla Peas, to Rupehn in 
w’*i, three rupees cash, two ihajs or about SOlbe. barley meal, a large pot of bnttw. 

sheep to carry toe portsrs* 
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In order to have a store in hand from which to meet the 
demands of travellers for supplies, about a Tthal of grain is 
collected from each regular landholder at the commencement of 
the season ; any extra expenses on this or any other common 
account are met by a rate levied on all regular holdings in Spiti. 
The rate is nnifrom, and does not vary with the rates of revenue 
for different villages. At the end of the season, when all the 
passes have closed, a meeting is held at Dankhar, called the 
Taltich-htnmo, or great tax andit, at which the accounts of 
collections, both of revenue and common expenses, are settled. 
It is attended by the vcazir and gatpos or lambarddrt, and by 
some fifty deputies from the five kotht$. 


Chapter III. 0. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Begdr or forced 
labour in Spiti. 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Ag^cnltnre and 
Arhoricnltnre. 

Diitribution of 
arm with reference 
to egrionlture. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE. 

The cultivated area of Spiti has never been measured. At 
the re-assessment of 1891 it was considered sufficient, in the 
case of a tract which could only yield a very small increase 
on its insignihcant revenue, that records should be prepared 
without measurements from the results of a crop-inspection and 
an appraisement of the cultivation. The method of appraise- 
ment adopted was to inquire in each field in presence of all 
the villagers during the crop-inspection how mnch barley seed 
was required to sow it. The area was then expressed in the 
khasra and jamabandi in terms of khala of barley seed. The 
area was returned in the same manner at regular settlement 
and revision, but the method of inquiry then followed was 
simply to ask each person in presence of the villagers how mnch 
seed went to sow the whole of his land ; there was no field to 
field appraisement. The latest returns may therefore be expect- 
ed to give a more afccurate estimate of the area of cultivation 
than has hitherto been made, but the degree of accuracy is not 
as a fact very high. It may be accepted that three kkals of 
barley seed are sufficient for an acre of land, as a rule, but the 
amount must vary with the quality of the soil, the elevation 
and the aspect. From testing some of the returns Mr. Diack 
arrived at the conclusion that the real area is from a third to a 
half greater than has been now estimated. No close agree- 
ments is to be expected between the results of the appraise- 
ment made at Regular Settlement and the Revision of 1871 and 
1891 which give, respectively, following the three khal rule the 
total area of the cultivation of the waziVi as 1,212, 1,179, and 
1,282 acres ; indeed it is surprising that they are so close but 
they cannot be relied on to show the increase due to new culti- 
vation, The new fields were pointed out by the villagers during 
the crop-inspection ; they are for the most part irrigated 
from old water channels, but in two places new channels were 
found to have been made. There is little scope for extension 
of cultivation in either way, and little inducement for the 
owners to increase their estate considering the stationary 
nature of the population. The new cultivation amounts in all 
to 27 acres or 2' 152 per cent, on the total area at revision. 
Out of ^e gross area of 2,155 square miles therefore, only two, 
orif tiiealravwestiiBataoi the valne of the appnusunmtt w 
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correct, ar. the parallel case if Lahul wonld seem to show it to be, Chap ter f Y, A* 
only three square miles are under cultivation. Airricalttire and 

As soon as possible after harvest has been reaped the fields ArboricDltare. 
are ploughed in October or November for the next year’s har- System of agri- 
vest. The plough cattle are yahs, and are led by ropes attached culture, 
lo rings fastened in their noses instead of being driven in the 
Indian fashion ; a man follows behind, but merely to guide the 
plough. After the ploughing a layer of manure is spread over 
the fields ; this is the only manuring given to the land in the 
year, and the litter of the horse and cattle stalls and the house 
is carefully stored up for the whole year for the purpose. The 
field thus prepared lies under the snow all the winter, and when 
the snow has melted requires only to he stirred with the rake 
or hoe before the seed is sown. The soil is at that time so 
moist that, except in the lower villages where the land dries 
quickly, a watering from the canal is unnecessary. It is 
generally May before all the fields are sown. Forty days after 
sowing the field is weeded (in the lower villages by the simple 
process of the plough being run through it), and the first 
watering (called yvr-chku) is given ; thereafter the land is 
watered once a week. The second and third waterings are 
distinguished by the names pkirti (or shak-ti ) and sum-ti : 
the subsequent ones have no names assigned to them. Certain 
wild plants are pulled up and scattered over the field to decay 
when the water is turned on and to act as manure. The 
gathering in of the wild herbs from the hillside to form fodder 
begins about the end of July, and continues during the follow- 
ing month. By the time the hay-making is over the buckwheat 
is ready to be cut, or rather to be pulled up by the roots, for 
that is the manner in which it is reaped. The barley reaping 
begins about the middle of September, and then the wheat and 
other grains are gathered in. The straw is of great value in a 
country where grass is so scarce, audit is cut close to the roots. 

In Spiti elevation has little effect as regards the date of ripen- 
ing of the grains j aspect has some effect, but in the higher 
villages, where glaciers are the source of irrigation, the crops 
ripen as quickly as in the lower villages where the water 
coming from clear streams is less fertilizing. It is nowhere 
possible to obtain more than one harvest a year from the land. 

For threshing, permanent floors {ulthak) are maintained 
outside the fields, each with an upright pole in the middle to 
which the animals are secured when treading out the corn. 

Owing to the pecnliar laud-holding system of the tcaziri the 
fields are very large, the whole of an estate being frequently 
contained in one field. The cultivation is generally carefully 
surrounded with rough stone walls to prevent cattle tres- 
pass. All the field work except ploughing is done by the 
women. 

The following statement shows the percentage borne to the Crops, 
total cultivated area of the waziri by the area under different 
crops; , . 
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cau«t^,A. 

ASmsitattiize. 

Crops. 


StaUment showing the percentage home ly the area undo’ different crops 
to the totsi cultivated area of Waziri Spiti. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

WhMt. 

Barley. 

Peas. 

Buck- 

wheat. 

1 

China. 

Sarson 

(oilseed). 

Grass. 

1 

Total 

grains 

cropped. 

Area 
not cbI- 
tirated. 

13-20 

ei -18 

13-43 

1-1 

j -63 

6-09 

-01 

' 96-64 

4-36 


Barley is the chief crop, both because it is the staple 
food of the people, and also because it is the only crop 
which can be grown in the higher villages. It is carious 
that while both in Knlu and in LAhul wheat, and not 
barley, is the crop which is grown at the highest elevation 
(about 9,000 feet above the sea in Kulu and 11,500 feet in 
tiahnl), in Spiti the reverse is the case, and wheat cannot be 
prodnced at a higher altitude than 12^,500 feet above the sea, 
whereas barley grows well in all the villages, some of which 
are nearly 14,000 feet elevation. Mustard and peas can be 
grown at a higher elevation than wheat, but are not cultivated 
in the highest villages except peas occasionally for fodder 
only. Buckwheat is little valued and little sown, though it 
ripens very quickly, in forty days from the date of sowing. 
GUna, or as it is locally called tsi-tai {Panicum niliacaum) is 
produced only in the three lowest villages at an elevation of less 
than 11,500 feet above the sea; it is the last grain sown and 
the last reaped. There are three main varieties of barley, 
locally known as aermo, nyi-u and aowa. Setmo is the best, 
the grains are large and set in tiers of four in the ear instead 
of raree as in the common barley. Nyi-u and aowa do not 
d^M* in appearance from the common variety, except that the 
grain of the former is very large. 


notation of crops. 
Qoality. 


In the highest villages where barley alone can be produced, 
the three varieties are sown in successive years, and then the 
field lies fallow for a year. Lower, where wheat can be grown, 
the rotation begins with one of the two superior kinds of barley, 
atrmo or nyi-u ; the following year the inferior variety, aowa, 
is sown ; wheat follows next year ; and the fourth year there 
is a fallow. Occasionally in place of a fallow the field is sown 
with peas or mustard. Below 1 2,000 feet the land is never 
left fallow, and the order in which the crops are sown is wheat, 
mustard, nyi-u or aarmo, aowa and peas. The fallows are 
ploughed up early in the summer, so that the soil may be 
exposed to atmcKpherie influences for a oonsidenble time. 
There is a marked difference in the qualify of the cropa be* 
twe«« the upper and the lower villages, ai^ even in lower 
viltegee tliecr^ xt in^or to theae of IdamL 


Y 




k 
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At tho Revision of Assessment of 1801, owing to tlie short- 
ness of tho time that could be 'devoted’^to the settlement of 
Spiti, it was impossible to make any produce experiments, but 
inquiries made in different parts of the waziri showed that the 
enltivators were well agreed as to the quantity of seed of each 
kind of grain required to sow an area taking a kha! of barley 
seed, and alsD as to the average produce to be expected there- 
from. Converting the area into acres and the produce into pnkka 
sera, we have the following as the outturn in scVs per acre': 


Barley ... ,,, 



Sers. 
... 270 

Wheat ... 

4 


212 

Peas 



... 180 

Mustard 



... ISn 

Buckwheat 



... 1C2 

China 

• • • * • « 

« • • 

... 2.12 


All kinds of grain are sold on the spot to Bashahris and Tibet'-, 
ans, in whose, countries there is great scarcity of food graini?, 
at a uniform rate, at harvest time, of one klial of mustatd s^d’ 
for the rupee and two khnh of each of the other kinds of 
grain. 

As has already been stated in Chsupter I there are no 
forest trees except; a limited number of pencil cedars, most of 
them at the point of issue of the Spiti River from the wriziri, 
asid it is only in the three lowest villages that the culture of 
the poplar and the willow meets with any great success, Fruit 
trees are entirely wanting. 


SECTION B.-LIVE-STOCK. 

The yaks, cows and bullocks of Spiti were enumer.ated at 
1,000 in 1891 as compared with 680 at tho previous Revisioji-hf 
Settlement in 1871, with the exception of an imported bulLor 
two, all tho cattle are either pure or half-bred yaks. The pure- 
bred yak {Bos Gvunniciis) is used to carry loads, and occasion- 
ally for riding on journeys, but his pace is very slow, and if 
heavily laden, or taaen long marches, ho is apt to get foot-sore. 
The pare yaks are not much bred in the valley, but are pur- 
chased in Ladak or Tibet ; a young animal can be pufehased 
for Rs. 1.5, is fit for ploughing when five years" old and will 
Wiork for nine years. The yak is thus described by Oaptai* 
Harcourt; “ With an average height of from 12 to 13 hands, 
furnished .with a very bovine head (much depressed below the 
line of the, back), a fine pair of horns, very Jong shaggy’ coat, 
and short strong legs, the yak presents an appearance of iiAtneoSe 
pow^', tq.'whjjch the_ wild glare of the eye adds .an aspect ‘of 
rud^ fergeitj.;” , Tl^ usual .colour is black, bfit^the tail^ of fine 
silky wool, is frec^^^^tly grey, or creamy wTiite. Tajfe 
colour form an article of export, and, urider tKfe liaide of 


C^l^r IV, ,J|. 


TrepB. 


Cattle, 
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Cattle. 


PoTiies. 


Dor.key ^ 

Sheep find j.’oni 
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fetch a high price in the plain.?. They are used as fans or 
brushes for a protection against flies, and they are also valued 
in Spiti as affording protection against evil spirits : no hon.se- 
top is without a black yah tail or two mounted on poles to 
frighten away tlie enemy. The long hair on the haunches of 
the yah is sheared periodically, and woven with wool into mats 
and sacks or ropes. The animal does not thrive at a lower 
elevation than 11,000 feet, and all attempts have failed to 
domesticate it even in Kulu. Large herds are not kept in 
Spiti, owing to the difficulty of feeding them when the snow 
lies very deep. They can, however, clear a way to grass below 
the snow to a surprising deptii. 

In five hundred and twelve ponies were counted 

as compared with So5 in 1871. The ponies are small, but 
well-shaped, sure-footed, and capable cf great endurance, 
and can be leil cr even ridden with safety along the 
vvorst cf r.ock-g'.allery paths. They are bred in every vil- 
lage, and those of Pin, the mo.af diffirrJt of ncces3 cf all the five 
kctkifi, are perliaps the best in Spiti. Nearly every landholder 
has two or three ponies and m.arcs,; .and he generally h.as one for 
sale every third year ; the price realized locally is Rs. 50 to 
Us. 100. T'he pnrcliasers are cliiefly Bashahris and Tibetans and 
the traders and dealers wlio meet at Patsco in Ltihiil, a great 
market for the e.vchange of the commodities of Cential Asia for 
tliose of Kulu. Very few Spiti men eng.nge in trade, and the 
ponies are merely bred for the market, and to do wluit carrying 
their owners require. There is considerable traffic witli 
Ohamarti, the Sniti men bartering a full-grown, broken in pony 
for two (/'hamarti colts ; one of tltese they sell, wiiile the second 
IS in turn changed, when fe.lly broken in, for two more colts. 
Tn the lower parr of the valley they .are kept out at grass 
most of the winter ; but must be stall-fed in the npper valley. 
Nearly all are gelded. 

Asses of a small but very strrag breed are kept in Spiti, but 
.appear have dirnini.-;hed in r.umber of rccc; i. y>ars, as only 
1-12 we'C' found in 1?P1 compared with 156 in. 1871. 

li’O Spiti Mndbohit rs keep only a few sheep or goats, from 
five to ten per iicnse, wbi''h in winter th.ov ere ob'iged te keep 
and feed iti-deor.a. Pi!^hir>, the soft down used fer sh.awl- 
making, forms under the coat cf slieep, goats, and c iher animals 
in f'piti, tbongh tea le.-^-; cvtrnc than in the pl.ite.ar.v rf Tibet, 
the beasts being kepr under cover, whereas in Tilet, the snow 
is never so deep that si;, ep and goats cannot live -n t' e open 
air, reaching tlie gia-,? by scraping amid tlie snoiv. Beth slieep 
and goats a re small they are kept on aecoiint of the P '1 
and the excellent wool riiey yield ; .and th''v .are al.-c. utilized tq 
carry load.? of grain and .salt tn and from Tibet and Khlu, nov 
for purposes of t'-ade, but, to satisfy the wants of their pwners! 
A ahAop sells for Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and a goat for rather less. 
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The numbors were fju.Tj lo bo as follows iu 1871 aad in 
1891 ; 


Jiiieeri, 

1871 7i!8 ],171 

1893 9SS 1.117 

It follows from what has been said on the sabjeoc of the 
waste land on the Spiti hillsides that there are no valuable 
sheep-runs like those of Lahul. The only run visited by 
foreign shepherds lies at the northern extremity of the valley 
near the Kunzain Pass ; its rant has been included in the 
rents of the Lahul sheep-runs described in Part III, Chapter 
IV, B. 


SECTION C.-OCCUPATEONS, INDUSTRIES AND 

COMMERCE. 

The people have little misoollaneous income except from 
sales of ponies. Tliree kinds of good w, 3 ollon cloth aro made, 
called theriiia, ptirttk and ihama. The tirst i.s a fine thin stuff 
dyed red ; the second is a thick rougli woollen cloth ; and the 
third a thick smooth stuff. Nearly all the local manufacture is 
used up in the valley, and a considerable quantity of cloth is 
imported from Bashahr. The ordinary peasants wear white or 
black garments. The black dye is obtained from the root of a 
wild plant [borlo) and the yellow dye necessary for the raiment 
of certain classes of monks from the leaves of another (nyalo). 
The generality of the tiir/ui.y wear red garments, madder for the 
dyo being imported from Kulu. The local supply of wool is 
insufficient, and much is imported from Tibet where it can be 
purchased at 24 s'b*' (6 Itacha .S'V.v) per rupee. Paper used to 
be made in Spiti, but the raanuf.ictare has been for some time 
discontinued. A little is sold to .'./iGmpu.--. Very few insii 
go away to Simla or Kula to procure work ; tlie love of home is 
very strong iu a Spiti man, and ho never leaves his valley if he 
can help it. Occasionally, however, parties of men set off for 
Ladak, Basahir and Kulu, and there di.sposo of their wares re- 
ceiving payment either in money or kind. 'J'he exports are 
cereals, manufactured cloth, half-bred i.-ifcy aud ynus’ tail.s. 
The imports are salt, madder, tob.acco, to.a from Lhasa, sheep's 
wool, turquoises, amber, water-pails and the wooden vessels from 
Kandwar, coarse cloth, dying drug.-;, soda and ye.ast from Ladak, 
and iron from hlandi and Kauawar. But most of the trade in 
these articles is in the hands of the khampd-. or Tibetan traders, 
who perforin several journeys between Spiti aud Tibet rid the 
Parang La in the summer, while their wives and children 
remain in Spiti during that season, taking care of their young 
aiock. The nc-lcor-fd-'i described iu Part 111, Chapter IV^, G'., 
Iso Y isit Spiti. 
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Sheep and goats. 
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The (jarcis or blacksmiths of Spiti are skilful smiths ; they 
make pipes, tinder-boxes, bits, locks and keys, knives, choppers, 
hoes, ploughshares and chains. ISonic of their work is of 
quaint and intricate pattern. The articles arc generally made 
to order, the smith receiving food and wages, and being supplied 
with the iron. One of the occupations of tho hicJian descend- 
ants of the married monks of Pin is supplying the blacksmiths 
with charcoal. 


SECTION D — PRICES. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The surplus grain is sold to Tibetans and Easliahris, who 
como to Spiti at harvest time to procure it, at a uniform price 
of two Jchals to the rupee of each kind of grain, except mustard 
seed, which sells at one l.hal, or is bartered with them for salt, 
wool, cloth, and Chinese tea. 

The weight of a khal varies with tho grain measured, and 
tho above prices put into .y-rs per rupee are as follows : 


See. 

Jlark’V ... ... ... 

Wheat 

Teas 

Musiai J seed 
UuckHlioal 
Ciu'ua ... 

Earlier in the year grain is dearer. 

Owing to the minuteness of the area which lias been trans- 
ferred by sale or mortgage it is impossible to form an estimate 
of the value of land i.n the loazhi. Tho three acres which were 
sold between 1871 and 1891 realized an average of Rs. 82 per 
acre and in the case of the one mortgage found existing in the 
latter year possession of one acre for a period of several 
vears was to liquidate, according to the agreement a debt of 
Ks. 4G. 


18 

L’O 

ID 

18 

L'l 


In Epiti tho /i7iu/ i.s the measure ofgiaiu in use and is based 
upon the load a sheep can carry. It eontain.s 20 Ulc and a hhal 
of barley weighs 9 .'■•'V.--. 

Main route through Spiti. 

1 he route to fepiti /*,,/ the Ramta Pa^i.s aiidEahuI, by which 
officers and travellers generally enter tho wazlri, has been 
deserided in Part III, Chapter IV, U. Tho main road, or path 
through Spiti, crosses the river at Losar from the right to the 
left bank ; there is hero a jhiila or twig bridge for foot- 
passengers and a ford for animals. The path which is praeti- 
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cable throughout for hill-ponies keeps 

to the left bank of the 

Chapter 17, D. 

river, passing the following stages : 


Prices, W.e^lhts 

Sta<jc. 

ilila. 

andUeasnres, and 



Communication s. 

Losar 



Communications. 

Kioto 




Kibbar ... ... 

lOrl 


Kaja 

85 


Dankhar ... 

14i 


Po 

8^ 


Lari 

... lOi 



Lari is the lowest village in the Spiti Valley, but does not 
lie uu any of the paths which offer means of exit from Spiti 
towards tho south by the passes over the Manirang range 
separating Spiti from Baahahr. 


These passes are the following : 

Rupi... ... Between Eupi, in i/d/i:a Pandra Bis, of 

Kanawar and Pin Kothi, in Spiti ; 
about 17,000 feet elevation. Very 
steep ; bad road on Basahir side below 
tho highest halting place. The men 
of Pin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron 
with the Basahiris at the upper halting 
place, which is a small plain. 

Bhabeh ... Between the Bhabeh Valley, in Kanawar, 

and Pin Kothi, in Spiti. An easy pass, 
practicable for unladen y/nints, and used 
by traders. About 17,000 feet eleva- 
tion. 


Lipi ... ... Between Lipi, in Kanawar, and Pin 

Kothi, iu Spiti ; about 18,000 feet 
elevation. Said to be easy, bnt not 
used for more than a hundred years, as 
use prohibited by the Rajas to prevent 
forays (see Gerard). 

Manirang ... Between Maui, in Spiti, and Sangnam, 

in Kanawar, according to Gerard ; 
18,C1 2 feet elevation. Much snow; road 
bad on Kamiwar side in some places. 

Pur the first three of these the path leaves the main road 
between Kaja (or Kaze) and Dankhar, and crosses by a jhula 
bridge from the left to the right bank of the Spiti River immedi- 
ately above its junction with the Pin. Ponies are swum across 
the stream. The path then follows the left bank of the Pin up 
the rocky gorge at its mouth, and is a piece of clover though 
unskilled engineering work, upheld iu places by horizontal 
props driven into the cliff. ^Vheu tho open country abovQ is 
reached the paths diverge to the three passes. 
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Chapter IV, D. The path to the fourth pass, the Manirang, leaves the 
. , main road between Dankhar and Po, crossing the river from 

ud right bank by a Jhida bridge at lliini, which is on the 

Communications, right bank. 

Commnnioations. ,, . ■.•••, r ■, . 

Fains from trpiti into Ludak and Chinese Fiogt. 


The Western Himalaya, which divide Spiti from Ladak 
and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes : 

Takling-La or pass ... From Kioto, in Spiti, to Kupshn country 
in Ladak ; probably about 1 8,500 feet 
elevation. 

P4rang-La or pass ... From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Rupsbu, in 

Ladak ■, elevation 18,600 feet according 
to Cunningham. 

There would appear to be another pass more to the east 
than the Parang- La, which was used by smugglers in former 
days, bat is now completely disused and forgotten. The very 
steep and rugged character of the passes noticeable in the outer 
Himalayas disappears in the trans-Himalayan country, where 
the mountains are not exposed to heavy falls of rain. 

These passes over the Western Himalaya can bo crossed by 
laden yaks and ponie.«. •— 

General. 

It will be seen from the above that to get to Spiti from 
Kulu yon either go round through Basahir territory and over 
the Bhabeh, or cross by the Hamta or Rotang passes into the 
valley of the Chandra in Label, and thence over the Kunzam 
Pass into Spiti. The latter route, wliich is the ordinary one, 
involves four days’ mai'chiug through uninhabited wa.stes. Both 
routes are ordinarily closed by heavy snow from some timo in 
October or beginning of November till late in 3Iay. Between 
the Bhaka or Rupi Pass, and the Hamta Pass, which must be 75 
miles apart measuring along the ridge, there is no commonly 
used means of crossing the range which separates Spiti from 
Kulu. It has been crossed at a point between the head of the 
Ohota Shigri ravine on the Chandra, in Lahu], and the ridge 
which divides the Malana Valley from Manikarau, in Kdlu. 
In 1883 Mr. Louis Dane scut two men to explore this route 
from Chandra side, and they came out at Tos in Kothi 
Kanaur of Waziri Kupi and reported the route easy with the 
exception of one glacier Subsequently that officer succeeded 
himself in crossing direct from Spiti into Kulu by a high pass 
between the Pin Valley and source of tho Parbafi in Waziri 
Rupi. Both those routes, however, are too difficult to be brought 
into common use. It is, however, possible to get into or out of 
Spiti in the winter after tho snow has bridged tho river by a 
route along tho bed of tho Spiti River. By this road the lower 
part of Kanawar and the plains of Tibet can be reached by 
travellers in the depth of the winter. 
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Bridges over the torrents in Spiti arc rare. The people, Chapter IV, D. 
therefore, are compelled to ford, and lives are frequently lost in t 

consequence. At two points, above Kaja and below tithong, 
where the main stream is suddenly collected into a narrow Communications, 
channel by ridges of rock sdtign bridges have been erected for Communications, 
foot traflSc, but the biggest timber in Spiti is too light for the 
construction of bridge passable by ijdki or ponies. Below Mani 
the river rnns in a narrow channel, and is crossed in three places 
hy j hill a bridges- 

There are no rest-honses in Spiti, and there is no post office. 

Letter.s c.an cnly be sent from or to .Spiti by special messengers. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


SECTION A,~GENERAL 


Chapter V. B- 

Laud and Land 
Revenue. 

Administration. 


The Nona of Spiti exercises jurisdicfioit as a magistrate 
under the Spiti Frontier Regulation (I of 1873) with power to 
try all classes of offences except murder, hut to punish with fine 
only. He is not empowered to try civil cases. Ho has to 
receive the land revenue from the village headmen, and is re- 
sponsible for its safe delivery in October of each year at the 
Kulu treasury, together with the amount of the fines levied by 
him. It is also his duty to make the necessary arrangements 
for oflScers visiting Spiti. Ills emoluments consist of ^^^-ths of 
the cash khiUna land revenue ai\d of the whole or the pnchotra 
cess (5 per cent, on the land revenue levieil in addition to it). 
The present None, Dorzhe Chhetan, lost his eye-sight in 1891, 
and was therefore relieved of his duties which, during the 
minority of his son, are discharged by his younger brother, Tashi 
Ringchhen, a monk. 


As in Lahni there are no excise arrangements and no 
police. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Nature of rent or “ According to Major Hay, tho king nr of Lalilk 

land-tax under the prior to 18.39 took as revenue for Spiti R.s. 390 cash, 200 khnltt 
Hajaa in Spiti. of grain, 100 inundt.s- or iron crow-bars, 'ii pieces of Barmanr 
cloth, and 132 reams (nhilgti) of paper. The crow-bars, or the 
iron to make them, came from Basahir, and were paid for out of a 
common fund ; the other manufactured articles can be made in 
every house in the country. The paper was made from tho 
fibre of a small plant or grass which grows wild iu abundance. 
The cloth is of very close texture, and very lasting. Spiti also 
paid a tribute of trifling amount to the Rajas of Basahir and 
Kulu, not in recognition in .any sense of their sovereignty, but 
for the privilege of free access for trading purposes. 

Major Hay’s account is, no doubt, generally accurate, but 
there are .some mistakes in it, principally with regard to the 
grain revenue, the nature of which lie does mt appear to have 
fully nnderstoofl. Each holding was assessed witli a fixed 
number of me.asnres of grain. Those assigned to the monas- 
teries paid in grain only at from fifteen to twenty, each, 
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and formed Kothi Ghhozbi ; those in other or khdlsa ho this paid Chapter Y, B. 
a little grain, and also sums of cash, cloth, and paper, bat the _ , 7*^ . 

last two items were not assessed on all holdings. The cash 
assessment of all the holdings in a village was, with very few Nature of renter 
exceptions, the same, though the holdings seem to have always land-tar under the 
differed to some extent in sizej the grain assessment varied from in Spiti. 

one to ten hh'ils according to the amount and quality of the land 
held. The grain items in khdlsa hnthts also had in many cases 
been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 
grain was called pun, the nna«signed grain was called netal or 
barley tax.* The amount collected under the latter name on tho 
king’s account must have been more than iOO khals ; but pro- 
bably those figures represent correctly the amount which went 
to LadAk, for the greater part of the grain collections were 
spent year by year in Spiti in the king’s name in certain annual 
ceremonies and State charges. This was the old state of things, 
which Major Hay evidently did not fully comprehend, for he 
states in his report that 50 Chinese families settled in Spiti, 
paid a tribute to China of 200 khals of grain, and that an envoy 
from Tolang came to fetch it every year. Again, in another 
place, he mentions that tho aforesaid Chinese families go by the 
name of Chuzf, and present annually 200 lakh to the chief 
monastery of Spiti. All this was a mistake : the Chuzi families , 
were not Chinese, but the men of Chhozhi Kothi, the revenue of 
which was assigned to monasteries. One of these monasteries, 
to which something loss than 200 khals were assigned, was at 
Tolang in Chinese Tibet j hence the story of tribute to China. 

From 1839 to 1846 the Sikh ManddaV at Ladak took the S’.l'l* ad- 
revenue of Spiti. For the first four years Bs. 2',000, plus two made^t 

ponies and 25 sheep, wore exacted annually. For the last three Summary and Begu- 
years the cash was reduced to Rs. 1,031, but 100 iron crow-bars lar Setttement and 
were added, and the number of sheep increased to sixty. A ° 

Sikh force also plundered the valley in these years. In the 
autumn of 1846 Mr. Vans-Agnow made a Summary Settlement, 
that is, he fixed the amount of revenue to be paid to Govern- 
ment at Rs. 753. No records were compiled of any kind, nor 
was any report submitted. When relieved of the pressure of 
the Sikh exactions, the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 
fiscal arrangements. Mr. Vans- Ague w probably knew nothing 
of the grain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as he merely 
passed quickly through a part of the country ; and if he knew 
of the nnassigned grain, he, no doubt, intended to abandon it. 

But the people considered the Rs. 753 to be in place only of 
the cash, cloth, and iron formerly paid to the kings of Ladak, 
and divided it accordingly with strict regard to the old fixed 
assessment. The assigned grain or pun tney paid as before to 
the monasteries, and the nnassigned grain or netal to the repre- 
smtative of Government, who for the first three years was a 


* From nai (pronounced »•) " barkj ” and “ thal ’’ tax- 
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Chapter V, B. vazir of the Basahir Raja,* and after that was the hereditary 
Land s^d Land waztr of Spiti, commonly called the Nono. Most of it the Nono 
Berenne. expended in the manner customary in time of the kings of 
Sikh revenue ad- LadAk. The b.alance he appropriated as a perquisite of oflSce. 
jhinifitration and This balance was not rery large, as the amount paid by each 
arrangements made reduced when the Nono took charge. 

B^gular^uiements At the Regular Settlement in 1851-52 Mr. Barnes maintained 
and at fir st Eevi- the Government demand at the amount fixed by Mr. Vans- 
Bion of Settlement. . tg remained unaware of the grain payments, for he 

never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major Hay’s report for his 
information, which in this respect was erroneous. He, however, 
sent up a tahsilddr to make out a rough kind of rent-roll 
or khernit. This ofiicial roughly divided the Rs. 753 upon 
all five hoth'is with reference to the number of holdings in 
each. He must have heard of the grain payment, but he 
was iu a groat hurry, and seems to have considered that 
they could not be taken into account ; so, without mak- 
ing any report to Mr. Barnes, he made the holdings in 
Chhozhi pay as much cash as those of other hollus, though 
they paid ten times as much grain. Not to pay the grain 
to the monasteries would have been sacrilege, and would 
have been resented by the whole community, so the Chhozhi 
• men paid the grain as before, though with much grumbling, 
which no ofiicer of Government seems to have heard or under- 
stood. In 1862 Mr. Lyall submitted a report, in which he 
recommended that the ftm or assigned grain, with that part 
of the ne'-thal or unassigned grain which was annually devoted to 
religious purposes, should be lumped together, and the sum total 
redistributed equally by the people on all holdings, and that 
the remainder of the" ne’-ihal should be remitted, and tbe Nono 
remunerated for the loss of this and other unauthorized collec- 
tions by an indm or grant out of the revenue of Ra. 100 or 
150. These proposals were not fully understood by officers 
who had never seen the country, and no definite orders were 
passed for some years. Eventually the Nono got an indm, and 
was given to understand that he mnst not collect the ne'^thal ; 
the monasteries were left to collect the 'pun as before, but it 
was not formally at least recognized as assigned revenue, This 
did not relieve the Chhozhi men of their grievance, but in fact 
made it worse by comparison, for it was the Jchdlsa hothis to 
whom the netal was remitted. Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner 
of the Division, again represented their case to Government 
in 1866; and as Revision of Settlement had then commenced, 
Mr. Lyall was directed to go to Spiti and redistribute the 
revenue so as to get rid of their grievance. Mr. Forsyth also 
recommended the revival of a part of the netal collections (which 
had practically ceased only for a year or two) to form a fund 
from which to pay the lamhdrddrs of kothis, and the grant of an 

* Tho 400 l&Wi grain which Major Hay entions as taken by the tcaz&s in 
excess of Bs. 753 in 1848, and as collected again in 1849, were the itetal collections 
not the produce of the Government land at Danka. 
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increased indnt at six annas in the rupee on the revenue of Chapter V, B. 

Spiti to the Nono. These proposals were approved. Eventn- T.nn .1 

ally Mr. Lyall revised the ne'-thnl collections not in part, but in Revenue. 

whole, and drew up a plan for its expenditure which embodied sibh revenue ad- 

ancient custom for the most part, but introduced an allowance of “'“•'“^ration and 

40 to each of the five pa <pos or headmen of kothis. The 

grievance of the men of Chhozhi hothi was removed by redistri- Regala^™Memeu'ts 

bntion of the cash assessment ; more than half their cash and at first Kevi- 

revenue being taken off their shoulders and distributed upon Settlement. 

the other fcofhi*. The plan for the expenditure of the na’-thal 

was as follows ; 


( 1 ) 

( 2 .) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 .) 

(9.) 



Khal. 

'm. 

Expenditure on tlie Gancliaua Fair ... 

50 

11 

Grant to the DaDkhar limas 

30 

0 

Consumed by the leading men of Spiti when 



they meet to settle accounts ... 

20 

0 , 

Eipenditura on the Dankhar November Fair 

50 

0 

Allowance to gatpos of kothig (in lieu of mis- 



cellaneous perquisites) ... ... ... 

200 

0 

Expenditure on a third fair 

20 

0 

Allowance to the Togoohi or Patwari... 

40 

0 

Do. to an interpreter ... ... ... 

40 

0 

Do. to two ohaokidars in Pin lot/ii . . 

6 

0 

Total 

456 

11 


The result of the operations at revision in 1871 was a 
revenue composed as follows : 


Bs. 

Cash 792 {khaha Ks. 7o3, assigned Ks. 39) 

Ke’-thal 456 hhali, equivalent tu 22S 
Pun 1,462 „ ,, „ 731 


' The pun was levied 

by the monasteries 

in the 

following 

proportions : — 






Khal. 

Ihe. 

Dankhar 



331 

11 

Tabo 


198 

14 

Ki 



453 

4 

Tang-gynt 



349 

8 

Pin 

• 

81 

10 


Tobal ... ... 

1,414 

7 


The remaining 57 khalt being paid, 17 to an old family of as- 
trologers, and 40 to the Pitu monastery in Ladak, The grain 
collections consist entirelj of barley. 
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CSiapterVjB. 

T.Mia and Land. 

Beremie. 
Beiyision of Set' 
tlemout of 1891, 


At the Revision of Settlement in 1891 it was found that 
while the total amount of cash revenue remained as fixed in 
1871 the amount of we’-MaZ and pun. collected differed from 
the amount then fixed. As regards the ne’~thal the kotht gat- 
pos had been left to collect their annual allowance of 40 khals 
of barley a head themselves without assistance from the Nono 
or the village gatpns who collect the cash revenue and the 
remainder of the ne’-thal, with the result that they were able 
to levy only 122 instead of 200 khals. Of the balance of the 
ne’-thal only 243 khals were realized, so that the ne’-thal 
collections amounted to 365 khals (cash value Bs. 183) in place 
of the 457 khals fixed at revision. 


On the other hand, the quantity of pun collected on account 
of the old cultivation was found to be more than the amount 
stated above by 264 khals. The greater portion of the excess 
went to the Pin monastery, the pun of which was discovered 
to be 228 khals instead of 81^ as returned at revision, and the 
remainder of the excess was shared by the Dankhar, Ki and 
Tang-gyut monasteries. It is improbable that there was any 
real increase in the^Jun collected by the Pin monastery, and the 
explanation of the difference is that the people of Pin kothi 
who pay it were afraid that the contribution might be interfered 
with if acknowledged, and therefore concealed the true amount 
when the matter was inquired into in 1 871, but having seen that 
as the result of the inquiry then made the allowances to the 
Other monasteries were maintained, they thought it best at the 
settlement of 1 89 1 to state the true amount of pun that they 
paid. It was also found that the payment of 40 khaU as pun 
to the Pitu monastery bad been commuted to a cash pay- 
ment of Rs. 3. 

The new cultivation, amounting, as noted in Chapter IV, A, 
to 27 acres, was found to pay Rs. 5 in cash to the common funds 
of the kothisia which it lay, and in addition 36 khals of grain, 
value Rs. 18, part of it co the kothi funds, but tne greater portion 
aa pun to the monasteries. 

The value of the produce of the vaaziri per acre, if the 
prices and rates of yield given in previous chapters is correct, is 
as follows : 


Barley ... 

Wheat ... 

Peas 

Mostard 

Bookwheat 

China 


16 

12 

9 

18 

9 

10 * 


These values applied to the crop return of the waziri 
embodying the resu tof the crop inspection of 1891 give, aa the 
price of the gross Iproduce, Bs. 16,930. The rent taken by a 
kadlosd- being half the gross pcodocs sabjecb to ^dedoetion on 
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accoant of payment in kind to the blacksmith, the half net 
asset share to which Government is entitled was taken as in 
the rest of the district at 22 per cent, of the gross revenue. 
The half net asset yama demandable in Spiti thus would be 
Bs. 3,726, which is double the value of the revenue now taken in- 
oloding cash, na’-thal, and pun. 

But it is clear that such an assessment — higher than that 
of many of the rich villages in the Kiilu tahsil — could not be 
imposed in a country like Spiti. Where the crops are inferior, 
the grazing ground is limited, fuel and fodder are scarce, build- 
ing timber is almost unobtainable, and the inhabitants have 
not derived, and are never likely to derive, any advantage from 
the development of trade which has occurred elsewhere under 
British rule. The conclusion arrived at in 1891 after a care- 
ful inspection of the Spiti villages was that no increase should 
be taken on the existing revenue except on account of new cul- 
tivation. 

The allowances to the monasteries were maintained at the 
amount they were then found to be. Those of the Ki, Tang- 
gynt and Dankhar monasteries had only been slightly modi- 
fied since the revision of 1871, while that of Tabo remained 
unaltered, and it was clear that the pnn of the Pin monastery 
had previously been undRstated. Where new cultivation was 
found paying a grain assessment to a monastery the payment was 
continued &spun, and an allowance was made for this in the calcu- 
lation of the additional cash khdl»a assessment. As the result of 
these changes and additions, the amount of the proposed assess- 
ment composed of assigned grain stands at 1,701 hhals, value 
Kb. 851, as compared with 1,462 fehaZs, value Bs. 731, at the revi- 
sion of 1871. It may here be noted that na’-t/ioi and pun, or 
hun, are practically synonymous : the former meaning “ grain 
tax ” and the latter “ debt,” “obligation.” Bun is applied by 
the people to both the secular and the religious payment, the 
former being distinguished as khar-lcyi bun, or the “ fort 
due” and the latter as gonpai bun, or the “ monastery due.” 

As Government has no great interest in the na*-thal the 
decrease that had occurred might have been accepted, but that 
the gatpos would have been the chief sufferers. The five kothi 
gatpoa are the advisers of the Nono when he sits in judgment 
on offenders or administers the affairs of Spiti ; they were 
required to abandon, certain perquisites in consideration of 
receiving each a grain allowance of 40 hhalt from the na'-thal ; 
and it was ascertained that they had actually abandoned 
these perquisites. It was therefore decided to restore the 
nt?-thal to the full amount fixed at revision, and to direct the 
Nono to realize the 200 khala for the gatpoa along with the rest of 
the ne^-thal in future, and to consider their allovraueesas a first 
charge on the fund. None of the new cnltivation was found 
chwSB&frkhaay pugmsak, la a non^r of Tillages 


Chapter T, B. 

Land and Xanfi 
Bevemie. 

Bevision o? Set- 
tlement of 1891. 
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V, B- wbich are regularly visited by Bashahris and Tibetans for tbo 
, purchase of grain at harvest time a strong desire was expressed 
to have the na'~thal commuted to cash, but as in other villages 
fietision of Set- people preferred bo continue the present arrangement, and 
of ISdl. the Nono also was in favor of collecting in kind, no change 
was made in this respect. The portion of the proposed assess- 
ment consisting of na-’tkal is the same as was fixed at revision, 
457 khals, value Rs. 229. 


The present cash assessment amounts to Bs. 824, including 
the revenue on new cultivation and the sum to which the grain 
payment to the Pitu monastery in Ladak was commuted ; an 
increase of 4 per cent, on the revision cash jama. The total 
value of the revenue is — 

Bs. 

Cash ... 824 

No’-thal 229 

Pun 850 

Total 1,903 

an increase of 9 per cent, on the value of the revenue, Rs. 1,751, 
as estimated at revision, but of 3 per cent, only on the value of 
the actual revenue paid, Rs. l,8al, supposing the Pin monastery 
contribution to have been then levied, but concealed. The 
incidence of the new revenue is Re. ^-9 per acre of cultiva- 
tion. 

In accordance with a universally expressed desire not only 
the cash revenue, but also the na'-thal and the p un were distribut- 
ed within the villages not as previously by jeolds or khang~ 
chhen-pds^ holdings with little or no reference to area, but 
according to the area of each holding. As the result of this it 
was arranged that the pun, which had hitherto been collected 
direct from the people by the lamas should in future be collect- 
ed by the village gatpo who collects the rest of the land revenue. 


Cesses were imposed at revision amounting to 8 per cent, 
on the laud revenue, of which 6^ par cent, represented the 
Nono’a pacholra, and the remainder a school and harkdra cess. 
Subsequently, on the impo.Hition of a local rate in the district, 
the amount due on this account on the revenue of Spiti was 
calculated and demanded, but as there was no pawiri or other 
revenue official in the waziri, and none went there to effect a 
distribntion of the rate, the Nono devoted his pachotra to the 
payment of part of it, realizing the balance from the kothi common 
funds. 


The cesses now levied are the following: 


Local rato ... ... 

Paobotn to the Nono 
Fstwir eess 


Total 


Bs. a. p. 
9 13 4 
6 0 0 
3 2 0 

n ia 4 
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The 5 per cent, cess was deemed snfficient remunera- Chapter V, B. 
tion for the None who bad np till 1891 had to devote his TanA ajS Land 
yachotra to the payment of the local rate. The village gatpos ^fievenue. 
who actually collect the cash revenue and the nd’-thal enjoy geviaion of Set- 
emoluments which - are made np of perquisites, and include tlement of 1891. 
exemption from certain kinds of begdr. The kothi gatpos have 
nothing to do with the collection of the land revenue, and receive 
the allowances mentioned in previous paragraphs in consideration 
of serving on the Nono’s jury. A lower rate of patwar cess 
was fixed than i'^ taken in the district, but it was considered 
snlBciently high for such a tract as Spiti. 

Of the cash revenue of Rs. 824 assessed on a total cultivated 
area of 1,287 acres theamount payable to Government is Rs. 781 
assessed on an area of 1,228 acres, the revenue, Rs. 43, of the 
remaining area of 59 acres, being assigned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHIEF VILLAGES. 

J 

There ia do place in Spiti worthy the naeae of town, but 
some of the hamlets are considerable clusters of houses. Some 
of them, noteably Kiber and Dankhar,' are very picturesquely 
situated. Ki monastery is also a very striking collection of 
buildings. 

/ Dankhar, the capital of Spiti, is a large village, 12,774 feet 
above the sea, built on a spur or bluff which stands out into the 
main valley and ends in a precipice. I'he softer parts of this hill 
have been worn away, leaving blocks and columns of a hard 
conglomerate, among which the houses are perched in curious 
and inconvenient positions. On the top of a hill is a large house 
known as the fort, which, with some cultivated land attached, 
belongs to Government. On a point of the hill lower down is 
a large monastery. The aspect of the whole place is very 
picturesque. It has been the seat of Government of the country 
from time immemorial. 
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Appendix I- 

List of Villages in Waziri Spiti, Tahsil Kidu, Kangra Di-jlrict. 


1 

2 

3 


4 

5 c) 


S 



B 

"o 

o 

3 

Xame of Village. 

Cnhivateil 
area in 
acres. 

As^’essmenc. 

“2 i 

a I 

a 3 

2 f 


. 

' 1 

/. 

i) 

r 

,0 






Es. ! 


R^. 

R.-. .n 

P- 

1 


PdC'_"’Jl') ... ... 

. .. 

12 

5 1 ... 

1 

29 

2 0 

S 






; 

1 

26 8 



2 


Tdbo .. .. ... 

... 

20 

5 ; 2 

103 

58 

2 3 

s 






1 

52 




3 


KVO'*!'! 


25 


31 

•lO 

1) 14 

1 







: 17 




iA 


.?illllll!!g .. 

... 

4 

1 ' .. 

10 

I’, 

1 S 

0 







5 






Ko’.iiak 

. . 

15 

! ... 

35 

25 

1 10 

8 







17 




6 


Ki 


23 

•'> 

lOi) 

5S 

2 8 

4 







63 




7 A 

0 

Khuritc 


10 

^ i • 

-10 

23 

1 7 

0 


s 





?0 





o 

Lium;,.! 


•■> ■> 

u 1 ... 

11) 

21 

1 1 

o 







10 




■J A 

S 

Lichaiiu 



10 : 12 


10 

2 4 

7 






; 6 





10 


Losar 


51 

15 ' ... 

111 

ho 

1 10 

8 






1 

70 




11 




7 

3 1 ... 

IS 

12 

1 11 

5 







9 




12 


Iluuse 


::S 

s 

125 

70 

2 8 

0 







62 




13 


Hal 


21 


111 

74 

3 .8 

5 







70 




14 


Viknviiu ... 


•»2 

15 • 

42 

00 

1 10 

o 







21 






I'li-dl Xothi Chhozlii 


27!) 

lol M 

SG2 

50S 

1 14 

11 






7 

430 




15 


T.i-ii! Gang 


0 

3 i ... 

• 


u 8 

0 

1C 


Kyikh} im ... ... ,,, 

••• 

43 

29 ! 17 

27 

.51 

1 3 

0 


H 




' 8 

14 




17 

c-< 

Raiigrik . . 


59 

52 ' 2S 

b.> 

h.j 

1 0 

0 






14 

17 




4B 

E** 

Siimlinjj: 

... 


>5 2 


;» 

1 12 

10 


O 




o 1 1 





7B 


Khurik ... ••• ... 



8 4 

... 

10 

1 4 

0 






' 2 







122 
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1 2 


3 





j 






S— . 


1 




Assessmexi 


OB 


■ .J 



1 




1 o o 

t ?: oi 


' “Z- 


, Cultivated 

* 

1 


f ^ 

! a ^ 


1 fci 

1 X. rr.t cf Viilase. 

1 area in 


I 




u 

c 


, 

; acies 


' fi 


! ^ 

IS J 

§ 

i5 

c, 

■n 

"A 

i 

1 

! 

i ^ 

cc 

} cs 

o 

! 

p- 


i ^ c 

i s ^ S 

1 K 


1 



1 

j Us. 

( 

, I!.s. 

1 Rs. a. p. 



Kibar 

67 

43 

1 -1^ 

7 

1 (IS 

10 3 

18 



; 

j 

1 22 

3 

1 

1 


' "o 

Kvofii 

19 

1 >' 

i 6 

8 

' 21 

i 1 4 3 

19 

E 5 



j 

3 

4 





Tot.i! Koriii Torpa 

' 207 

1 100 

101 

77 

24'S 

i 1 3 2 




1 

1 

50 

38 


1 

20 


Tsuprnu^* 

3 

r» 



3 

1 1 0 0 

21 

22 A 


CyniiLidi 

36 


20 

10 

1 

^2 

ii 

57 

( 

1 1 9 4 


Kama 

3 

i ^ 

3 

1 0 0 

23 


Sarigluna 

•> 

1 

1 3 



■> 

' 1 8 0 

4A 


S'llinliiicr 

' 4 

1 e 

/ 

7 

1 *» 

J _> 

3 4 0 

24 





3 

, 4 




Knre 

1 47 

' 38 

s 

60 

72 

18 6 






4 

30 



25 

CO 

c: 

Oowiiiig 

1 10 

!■' 


25 

18 

1 12 10 

"C 

£ 

Kiinrib 

8 

5 

s ' 

13 

11 

1 1 

1 12 0 

26 

‘5 

KyullL;!’- 

11 


4 

... 

5 

1 9 

0 13 1 

2? 


Lnra 

25 

25 

17 ‘ 

23 

43 

1 12 10 

28 


LbnhuiL,'- ... 

r 45 

34 

9 

28 

11 

S3 

90 

2 0 0 




1 

» 


14 

! 

43 

f 

i 



1 

Ti f'sl Kt'thi Barsliik 

194 

167 

88 , 

231 

327 

111 0 


i 




44 

116 



29 


Pu 

28 

21 

27 

21 

46 

1 10 3 

30 


Dang-klr.r 

74 

42 

14 

56 

11 

60 

100 

1 5 7 

22 B 

CO 

Rama 



. 

2 

2 1 

28 1 
... 1 

30 


1 0 0 

31 

F- 

O 

Lari 

30 

23 1 

i 






14 I 

23 

41 

1 5 10 

9B 





7 ! 

11 


0 10 8 




3 

2 

' 

1 


2 





■i 


i 



*, 

t ‘i’ 
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t 


1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

o 

0 

7 

8 

i 9 




[ 

1 

1 












AasF-^SMFM. 


' 1 



■z 







T OC 





CuD i\MTed 




_■ 

5 = 



ky* 

Xauii' ot Village. 

urea iii 




-f. 



r 

o 


acre? 




o 

Z y 



2 




-= 



§• 

2 

= 




” 

• 



-Z 

£ 


y, 




y. 

- 


X 



1 


1 

i;s. 



il.s. 

a 

!>■ 

32 


Manc-Goiigma 


;is 

24 


6S 

1 4 

11 

33 

< 



12 

18 




OD -- 

Mane \okma . . 

69 

r.i 

40 

65 

104 

1 S 

4 







33 






Total Kotlii .Sliaiu 

258 

179 

JOl 

205 

36.8 

1 6 

0 




1 


00 

103 




34 


Pliavpa 

49 

28 

14 

-7 

48 

0 15 

8 

3o 





4 

13 





Totnain 

21 

11 




2 5 

4 

36 





i 

41 





Tinsri 

45 

:>o 

lo 

«» 

38 

0 13 

6 

37 





5 

V 





Tiliti:;' 

26 

17 

e*> 

1-i 

4i 

1 9 

10 

38 





3 

22 





Tsur 

10 

0 

4 

15 

18 

1 12 

10 

39 

Pin. 

Siling 

12 

10 

2 

7 

7 

18 

I S 

0 

40 





4 

4 





Sangiuini 


:’.4 

16 

04- 

74 

1 1 

I) 

41 





8 

on 

0>v 





Gungri 

25 

20 

14 

19 

7 

1 7 

8 

42 





7 

10 





Goli'ng 

30 

J’J 

11 

''S 

41 

1 5 

10 






5 

14 




43 ' 


Khnr 

10 

17 

D 


32 

0 12 

10 

44 





4 

ii 





Mill 

26 

16 

] 

12 

23 

0 I t 







1 

6 






Total Kotbi Pin 

344 

217 

93 

320 

427 

1 3 

10 

— ! 





47 

163 






Total Waziri Spiti 

! 282 

824 

457 

1,7(11 

1 903 

I 7 

9 






329 

850 
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Tj-<_ ii.'l e^u.icis tVoin a Diary submirted by Mr. L. W. Dune. C. S.. in Au"ii3t 1SS4, arc of 

iiuei’e5t us s! tliut t!i(' tnaiti ri«lgc of tbo ctutial Jlinialayas bet\s'eeii Kiilu on the oiu' side and 

Lahul and ?.,ii on tIjo oiJier cuu bo i ro'-sed ci>“where than by uay of tlic groat {•uS'jla such as the 
Khotans:. liainiu and Ibdicli. llio route tal'cni by ^Ir. Dane was an eutindy ncv.- one. ami. >o far as is 
known, i. is not betMi aLteuiiited liy any travellei, Daropean or Xative. sidlc Mr. Dane's time. 

4//1 A / / — Kibber to Ibinu.-nr. lAotnj feet. Road not repaired. On tl is stage lam soiry 

to say tli ii two %\onKii and a man were drow'iied wljile trying to had the Sjnti River to save tiieni- 
selves .1 loniul of ab'-ut two miloN by tbe .'sungiia bridge 1 con.'.iniLted iioie la^t year. With 
them went r hrea lo.uls and uJI my luoiiev and the (bjvernment eontit gojit advance. The biidgc, 
which i'^ rh<-> t m bridg-j ])as^ahlc !>y hors»\> and cattle ever eiecfed in Spiti. wu-? cunsfrm te'l in Jiiiv 
lastjoar. 'j 1 ‘ ii^. Ill's w mx n.u ried froui Ci.ihu lo the head of tlie Spiri UivtT and tluriei* floated 

dowm. Tii' n -aow ,iy six w id(\ and though, of ernii'f. lialii riie CrnLe is (pure s-ii eng ('nougli 

to me r all Tlit- I’eipio'-n-miit^ ni 1 1 o hx'a! ti.ililn, and ns cIec areatt .'t l-U'-u tn the p( ^'ple. Tiie loss of 
the thiee e* •>]{• >; 'how'; rhe d.-iigu* r<> v.l.icli the pec, pie v.< ic e\?io>ed. and ivhieli it they chose thev 
can ii'iw ,lV' ni by n-ing I 1 1 j.i.,,. ,w ii,-:ul\ all do. i'bc aj.iiual h,.-..; oi luimun and atiiioMl lile due 
to the jiv-is ii; >piti is veiv 1 irge. and rhe wlade <>t can itc preventtil if tloxi-rniiierl is willing 
to sjinc'ion 1 1.^ { •m-rri. -noTi at two or ihre • l.glit wire su-pensioa li: :dges. L would MiLn^st un»i at 
Kioto, fibuiii fjo fe.r .un 0 ).'‘ :u i.it l.oni; idujut hD leet .'<pun, one at 'Juigri oji the J'm aboiir lUO 
feet spun, ami ')ii« ar in li (a. ti.*- fdn .tl.onr htf) ‘-jet >pun If the e.\pci .-e of i onstriiei ing bvjdjres 

suitahle to fiiin i.il ir.vfd • m i-H) eieat .it ai._\ im:c - a. m R'» ’J.iT'D or d (>o{.) w oidd Miflieo to put 

up light bri lai'-, oiMhe^M’-'e pm cip!*' eo'.d rmmgh i« r nieu ami >neep to eroff-.. uiid hui.^ s und 
'j'Jk" conld swiui Mv i h-.i k- :<« Two i-.iildneli uir*^ .sii'peji'*ion u-pe.?. From rlmse iiun" 

2*iucli ]>liUil.s. 0 feet leng h\ is ■ a wKi- d lU^ ph.iiks in bo sn 'P'-mh" i lengl]i\»i>(‘ Ar ine poinr 
of jam Linn i t bui*- of wood b ok hr i Idi k into w inch the [d'-.nks aiion'd b-* let. On ejich cros,^ l)ur 

have t w o ii’'.n 'l i;de.s or rinehoR * Tie one ’i i 'm ty c-‘'- of riiea-e Tet.'S .•i'-i ioig h'giupli v h\‘, l.iein*. this 

over rh- !■. [te.s '1 jies-> chains M’vhr menu d by cloic lueings of v,db<w tTVig 

ropes, 'Vi'nii b o,ml .-c i ve its a railing ami pi t \ m.t ,ieojde i li'ini.'’ i lii oeg !' r,' d also sap} mi : the planks. 

The prnimple ]•> prei -ly fhc .'•.in;.' as f Imi ot .-’..i ; /m'/ •, but ii -Lead of rlie iorren rwig 

susp/n-i"]i '( j) wbn !) civ ulv\a\' bic.ikinu ,0 d jum ipicud'-g p-«.i '.c r!i“ vr.iter, wc "lion Id have 
SLibstiii till, » , 'i’ • i of'C' - . w b . b < I a. I - 1 . « { 111 ! ■ 'C Sf 1 cr 1 ,t ( I 1! • lu ii H,i[ lei . ,0 1 d s j pre \ 1 n t 10 u g iv;\t cx* 

Tt!in th.' ], 1 • .['p in T In* c 'HI re. 1 n'o'e.id ol r In- sT.ipcrv tvvi'g r .pe to walk Inuoa 

substr nic’l [ii.mk I'i if.c-h"s w .d". liy mabi ig tho plunb.s d fect bmg ibey ((.iild be easdv ]> irtubie 
on an.t rl r i >iiJt\.iv wm.bl !•(' •^[I'oiiger iiian t wouM be- 11 longer [ilcaUs ■\voie n-'iid. d ho sliori 

plank-} woid'i u'"o r.ike rln* bc^.d 01 the bridge I'eticr. Lngitieers rmiv p.ib.ips biiigii cr tins idea, 

bat 1 .should i.k ' ro he ji! low ed m m.ike .in t spei'i .'‘'MC ,0 .in\ rule. 


-'-Mv imemion v,.*s ro irv .ind get b.e k iist') Knia by rbe R.iriaJig XubiJi and riie 
iidg'eb iwf-'i‘di,- at the bond oi’ ihe right brunch of the Rarbati I tlieivloro a'-conded the 
L iimaii(iiih,i ."f.iCn-n, IT.IdS !.*et. ami feel "J.ti.-heii that fiio ixmre is )),tssable. d'be Ihittanri- 
would b.L\c :o •.* 1 .. 11 ! ■.tt:ti..eiiTn-> about six miles from R.mgrig. ami . C(;ohTs. w bo, of eom-^e.' did 
not bchev ’ m P.c poso'bility (.t any jo.itc being ..peiied up thm*e. Saui they could not ford at this 
seUcou. lli-v .'ni.ott.d ill. it if rla* ri'/lnh w.,* safely forded, hor-es and c-aA.', eould bo easilv taken to 
rhe I ead of i be p, }s Ow mg to tin* uijfnriun.ute loss of hie on 4th, I did not like to in.si;^L and So 
gave iiji tl.i; idwi, iluamli J ied ceriain that tlie litl.ge can be cios^cd. and that it is not mdiv rlian 
17,oUU t.r jS.ijtU tier, or jiboiu the height of t he Tarangla, which is the main roiice to 

Harde an I < r,--kii c.nd th • Clumg Thung. /. p., nonhern pl.iin wool and pa^kai distiici,. 'j'l.e route 
would be fi ur ’ . ixh.*s c-hor^.-i' rhuu tluit by bo.s.a* and the liamta. and abiaifc ten niarche" .".bMiner thaa 
liiAt i>y r‘i,' Ib.ri r,.n !;,i to Salianj.ei . am’ 1 l.ere would only be one pass to cross alter rb-* i’,irnc»-la 
It would .e-(j miopjc the grt-at want ot a direct route irom Kulii to the heart of Spiri. 

d'h A — Raugrig to Lithonu. 12,:2i30 feet. 


7th 1 

ii danger., s cc 
am the <• % oOi < 
shamef’il ."fvc ot 
to con T Pill) if i . 
road has ■ v ei 


-LulinTiir to Kiiliinr 1,11 til" Pill, 12,100 I'tol. ’I'lie wiucle binlge bciou I iihun,. ' ■ ' 
..'. 111 , .iii.i ti-.H ,\Li. 1 i- 1-1 ,.jI .'ii.iii tli-it, to Kulii,^.- is di-gratvl'iilh-ljail T i, 

Mr. Lyall „ l.o ha. risited the Pie Valley, and this mav aeconnt fohhe 
Jii, I .M,„ni„nfan„i,.i 1 hauid existiiiir tlioi-e. In phiees there are natniMl diUiMlrip, 
e - I veil these eould h« made ca..ier it a, little trouble tvas taken. The fact' I 
•, . tjueliud, and is d:ii; 5 .Tous eveu for foot iiaeseneers throughout. 

Sih - In ariiviiig at ICuli'ig I found that thej/,,Wn over the P.aradiio whieh \U. 

of the 2 1 ■ I, u”kn3“ h id reported Id me as l:e.'i !- ir a iniuou' condiiioii. had ),roken The I’iii^ 'as 
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APPENDIX l\—cantinued. 

Maid to be uofonlable. SttU it was equally impossible to return, and so, collecting some 30 ydks, we 
made a push to cross the river. .My pony is a good Churnurthi animal, and led the way, and we happi- 
Iv got across without accident, tlioiigh wo bad to ford four <- 1 * live streams, some of them well up to 
the girth straps on the saddle and rushing along like :i mill-iMce We camped at Tiling, 111,500 feet. 

O/'h — Ledving camp wt' fonled th«' Kyoki. ah'iiit -A feet deep, crossed the Pin at Muth 

i.*u a ihi'ii ahoLi''- 100 feet h>ug, switruiiing the aiiiinal'. :iuil ill*--!! l’*Miouetl np the left bank of the 
Hin to iiulUer, opp'jsit-* which ti'ci Habeii l’a-.< louro take- o<i\ 13.450, distance about 

21 miles. With the e\ceptinn of the rivers the route lies over an almost level ])lHin, well grassed 
and ivooded with scrub If a track was made be picking off the .^to'ies this is all that is required. 
Opposite the camp at the junction of the Pin aud Puhliu* Xalahs are tiie remains of some buildings 
known as Lyungti Khar or the Kiilu Port. It improbably by this route that Raja Jaggat Singb 
uivaded Bashahv, as tliolcg'nd runs that hi‘ re.aclicd .Maulkarau hrst on hi.s return journey and 
devoted the spoils to the cnri'-hmeiu of tiie temple of Ihigliumithji tJmrc. 

lO'/i Au'iti^f. — Mv inteiuion \vn^ lo cro-s the ndg.‘ ^'‘plrattl 1 < 4 ■ tlie liuad waters of the Pm and 
Parbatl, and so get b^ck ijiiire to l\uln and t lie forest ileniurc ition work in >Shangar and Shaicer. 
If I could do this 1 sJiouiri save ub>* .i IS marches ()i eours-» ot»scach-.s were raised of every kind. 
First no coolic.s w-*re fortln-omiitg. i.mf uhen I on going on witii the few in camp the others 

were sent for and arrived in nim‘ Then it wa-5 asserrod that it wh'J impO'^siblc to reach the pass 
from the Pfn sine. Then that it ^^as abom- iJiree or four Jiani marches ofi:. Then that there was 
no wood or gra-s to liad. 4'hen flia^ if we suceeefled in crossing the pass that robbers from 
whatever conutry l'a]»pencd to be on tlie oiherside m'OuM coine and spoil Spin’, Then that European 
travellers woi>e than robbeiv would inv.vJo the eonntry. In fact tlie imniher of e.xcuses that were 
put forward was woudei-ful. However. I induced ihemento f'dlnw tjw, and after an easy march 
of l‘j miles along a comparauvely le\cl line of country on the lefidiauk of the nalah we crossed on 
.1 snow bridge and forded two small brandies and iMinpcd at 15,225 t^et just uuder the main glacier. 
There is grass along the wliole route, and good lin.'wood up to within two miles of the camping- 
ground. With a good hill pony one can ride ,‘ilinost the whole way. and if a few' stones are picked 
off and a little levelling doue an evcellent road will result. 

llf?i — We started at daybreak and followed iqi .i .gras^y spur on the left bank to the 

foot of the glacier. Then up this for about bOO feet or 700 feet and found ourselves on the ridge, 
at about 7*15 Kasy tr.ivelliug rhe whole way . 5 ponies, 5 tjd.k^ and about 12 goats came up with 
us. ily aneroid can only register uf) to 10,500 feet, and gave out about 1,000 feet or 1,200 feet below 
the crest. We crossed just below Snowy Peak No. 1, 20.515 feet, and I should say the elevation of the 
top of the pa8« %vaa 17,500 or 18.000 feet, as the rise to the highest peaks lonnd was not very much 
The pi'ospect from thectost w’as not. vciy encouraging; wc looked over into a sort of basin surround- 
ed by enormous snouy peak^;. and filled with au unbroken sea of ice fed by three large glaciers. Tlv- 
8Ur\*ey map is not (juice correct in drawing here, but it will give you a veiy good idea of the country. 
My intention was to cross into the fShaieer Valley, but as it began to cloud up and the coolies wern 
very down-heai ted, f thought it to take what from the look of tlie country I conceived to be the 
course of the Parbati, and went utf down a shaly slope for about 300 feer. Then we got upon the icn 
sea ; which for the lirst mile was nearly fl.^t with a few transverse crevasse?. For about another mile- 
and-a-hulf it trended dow’n wards at an ea&v .slope of .solid ice. We left the nalah at the end of the 
glacier and passing along a rocky ledge for about 50U yai-ils turned a corner and saw tlio valley of 
the Upper Pdrbati before u-^. For two miles the valley was filled up A\ith uu enormous mass of 
ico and boulders of all forms and sizes, somewhat resembling the bhigri. After this there was a 
sort of sliallow lake abouf 1 mile long by ) mile wide where the river had been blocked by the mo- 
raine of a glacier cro-sing its cnm'>c Here 1 ihoik we made onr first mistake. The coolies insisted 
on going down into the bliigri, anti tJie result four hours severe scrambliog up and down ice 
hillocks covered with loo.se bool<lei> If we litnl, as \ wished, kept up on the hill side, I believe we 
should have found nn easy tiiick, anti I Jiavo ordered tin* Spiti coolies who have returned from this 
camp to do so on their return journey, i^eaving the Sliigri we iTosseil a and found ourselves 

on a grassy slope with .‘sionns iiitersper-sod here and there. While in the gl.acier I saw a flock of sheep 
above on the hill ^ide ami shouted to rhe shcjdierd who at onco iucontiiiontly fled. Two lamas 
went to stop him, but the sight of tliese uncanny-looking creatures was too much for him, and he left 
liis flock and disappeared altogetlier ; where he is t know not. Tlie same thing happened with the 
next shepherd, luit we succeeded in secnnng against liis escape and a.scertairied definitely where wo 
were. From this out all has been jilaiu sailing. We camped at Charar Kuar Thach at 13,250 
feet. 

V2tiL August . — Still keepiug to tJie right liaiik of the Parbati we passed flock after flock of 
Saket sheep. The route lies along an almost level plain close to the river. After about 8 miles we 
rrosaed this by a nias^ of rock which has fallen across, and coming along the left bank after cross- 
ing two small streams, reached the present camp, Thakur Kua, 11,900 feet, at the junction of main 
stream of the Parbati with the Dhibbi Bakri. which rises on the opposite side of the ridge to the 
Rattang Nalah. 
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APPENDIX l\— concluded. 

I must apologize for the length of my description, bat as this is an entirely new route that has 
been opened up, I thought it better that some official record of it should be preserved. Sir. Lvall 
states that the main ridg.o of the mid-Uimalayas cannot be crossed nnvwherc between 
the Patti Uuni glacier and the Kampak Kupin P.iss into Ba'hahr, and is doubtful a- 
to the feasibility of the former As to this 1 have no doubts. Last year, and again this vear. 1 seni 
parties of men across, and they report it an easy p;iss. This year 7 men from Kanawa'r. wlio has 
taken S marches to reach my camp at Putti Rum, by following iny directions ami itiking this route, 
leached their homes neat Tos in one day. What we nuiy call the Pin-Parhati Pass, 1 httvc jusl 
crossed and brought over one pony, five i/iUs and some goats, a.s well ns laden coolies in SHl'etv. The 
pony has been much cut about in tbe Shigri. and is still on the opposite hank of the river' as he 
couhl not get across the rock bridge, hut whether he arrives in safety or nut the fact remains that 
lie did cross the pass when no attempt has been made to improve the road. 

glance at the map trill show the importance of having some such route open. Passes exist 
between the head of the Shaicer, Shangar and Noanda valleys, and will not, 1 fancy, he used, and a 
very large trade in salt and wooil will at once result. Given a small expenditure of mouey and th« 
Pin- Parbati Pass will be easily traversed by horses, mules and and a large trade will ]irobablv 
spring up. The conveuieuce to inspecting officers is enormous. Formerly when visiting Spiti one 
had to retrace one’s steps by the difficult Kiinzam and Hamta route, or adopt the enormous detour 
tfirough Bashahr iuvolvcd by crossing the Raboh. Ry the present route we cun Insjtect the whole of 
Spiti without wasting a day. 

.Vn important point has also been gained by breaking through I he foolish superstition ol tho 
Kiilu people, who believed that the Parbati River was a goddess, and that no one could visit the 
Bourcc and live. 




MR, L. W. DANE ASSIST! COWMR. KULU. 
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